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PREFACE. 


Turis edition of the Clouds is based on Theodor Kock’s third 
edition, Berlin, 1876. The Introduction is an almost. literal 
translation. 

The text of Kock-has been strictly adhered to, except that a 
few changes have been made in the punctuation and orthography, 
and in verses 1349 f. a conjecture of Kock has been adopted. 
In the lyric parts the division into verses has been modified so 
as to adapt them to the schemes of J. H. H. Schmidt. This 
required no actual change of the text, as Schmidt based his 
schemes for the most part on the text of Kock. In one or two 
places Schmidt’s schemes have been slightly modified. 

In the Critical Notes little more has been attempted than to 
explain the departures of the text from the readings common 
to the majority of the Mss. The data have all been taken at 
second-hand. 

Since the place of Aristophanes in American colleges is not 
definitely fixed, the commentary is adapted to a tolerably wide 
range of preparation. 

Material has been taken from many sources; but special men- 
tion is due the excellent school edition of Teuffel, which has been 
freely used. 

In preparing the appendix on Metres, it has been assumed 
that the student may not have previously read any Greek drama. 
Tolerably full explanations are accordingly given, and references 
are made to Hadley’s and Goodwin’s Grammars, and also to 
Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric. 

M. W. HUMPHREYS. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
January, 1885. 
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IN'FRODUCTION. 
I. 


Tne most dangerous age for a people is that in which subjective 1 
reflexion begins to raise its voice against what has hitherto enjoyed 
universal recognition. The collective conditions of the life of a 
state first spring, like the products of nature, from the soil of the 
popular character, and they are received, like natural products, 
without much serutiny ; they take root more and more firmly, and 
no one thinks of casting doubt upon their title. But after that 
there comes a time when, with the people as well as with the indi- 
vidual, self-consciousness and self-scrutiny awake; a time when 
an account is demanded of the causes and the appropriateness of 
what is done; a time when criticism takes the place of unbounded 
and submissive confidence in what is usual, and calls into question 
the grounds of the existing state of affairs. 

Such an age begins for Hellas, and especially for Athens, with 2 
the Peloponnesian war. Slow in growth, this age was long-lived. 
Within, the frequent changes of forms of government by which 
the entire people was brought to participate in public affairs, — 
without, the comparatively sudden and wide extension of trade and 
commerce, the ever growing acquaintance with strange countries 
and states, had exercised great influence in directing attention 
to differences of customs, and in lifting the judgment concern- 
ing such things to a more elevated and comprehensive stand- 
point. Then the progress of democratic principles, accelerated 
by the elevation of the people in the Persian wars, gave a lively 
impulse to the spirit of opposition, and made readiness to speak 
and reply on the spur of the moment an indispensable condition 
to participation in state affairs. Finally, the development of 
philosophy, at first indeed in very narrow circles, but afterwards 
more and more extensively among persons who were educated and 
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those that wished to appear so, assailed the good old honest sim- 
plicity even in the highest things, such as beliefs with regard to 
God and the world, and through the mainly negative results of the 
most acute speculation, — results directly opposed to unquestioning 
faith, — shook the already weakened joints of the ancestral relig- 
ious structure. All these influences combined to bring about a 
recognition of the claims of subjective reflexion as opposed to 
objective reality. They all united in Sophistic. 

3 The sophists were not radical destroyers; they only gave ex- 
pression to what already lay in the tendency of the times, and 
had been gradually growing with the historical development of 
the Hellenic national character. They were not even leaders in 
every instance, but were for the most part carried along by the 
current. With justice they professed to desire nothing but to ren- 
der men, especially the youth, capable of intelligently ordering 
and regulating all the concerns of private and public life, espe- 
cially of participating successfully in the administration of the 
government (Plat. Prot. 318 f.), and so of attaining that for 
which all men strive, happiness and contentment. To accom- 
plish this there was needed above all things the art of speaking 
and confuting; and again, in order to give pungency and fluency 
to speech, there was need of practice in thinking. Accordingly 
the sophists, as they desired to produce skilful orators, found 
themselves under the necessity of having recourse to philosophy, 
and of basing their art upon a theory. 

4 But the fruits of philosophy ripen only for those who, unselfishly 
and with their whole soul, seek the truth; whereas the sophists 
would have had philosophy serve only an_ illegitimate, one- 
sided purpose, the establishment and adornment of their prac- 
tical instruction. Accordingly, being led to the exercise of subtle 
subjective speculation, they applied themselves to those philo- 
sophie systems which had most assailed the objective substance of 
previous thought and belief. From Heraclitus’s doctrine of the 
continuously onward rushing stream of existence, whose individ- 
ual movements escaped man’s recognition because of the sudden- 
ness of their disappearance, Protagoras derived the theory that an 
objective reality was inconceivable, and consequently that ‘man 
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was the measure of all things’’; and Gorgias, partly as disciple, 
partly as opponent of the Eleatics (who contrasted the visible 
world as a world of mere appearance with the world of truth 
accessible only to pure thought), attempted to show by elaborate 
demonstration that nothing exists, that if anything did exist, it 
could not be known, much less communicated. The conclusions 
were easy to draw. If there is no objective reality, every one can 
believe and act as he chooses, without reverence for tradition, cus- 
tom, and right, without reverence for gods or men. 

Neither Protagoras-nor Gorgias drew in practice these fatal 
conclusions from their doctrines. They were, as can be seen 
from Plato’s works, men of integrity and good intentions. 
Prodicus’s well-known allegory of the Choice of Hercules 
(see on 361) shows best what value they ascribed to moral 
culture. But that these conclusions were nevertheless drawn, 
and soon enough began to have a baneful influence, is shown 
only too clearly by the further development. of the condition of 
Athens and of Hellas. For the individual, especially among the 
educated, every previously respected barrier was giving way; 
what had stood firm was becoming unstable and doubtful. Law, 
faith, religion had claims only so far as they were recognized 
by the individual. The freest play was given to criticism, — 
criticism of the most frivolous character, such as is nothing more 
than a whim of the fancy. Every united effort, everything that 
had, as a firm bond, held the state together, was relaxed by doubt. 
The foundations of society were shaken; and in case of a more 
general dissemination of such principles, enlightenment would 
haye succumbed to the worst sort of barbarism, — egotistic indi- 
vidualism and want of character. 

In Athens there were many who zealously espoused this modern 
wisdom; many who with great earnestness opposed its progress. 
The claims of the new tendencies, and at the same time their one- 
sidedness and injurious nature, were fully recognized by only one, 
—Socrates. He confronted the dangers of the sophistic art with 
the deep earnestness and the full power of a noble moral impulse. 
His intelligent, unceasing contest with it rescued the germs of civil- 
ization from the universal deterioration of the times, and preserved 
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them for future generations. For him it is not the senses and 
their perceptions that decide with regard to truth and error, but 
it is reflexion, which, shut off from the outer world, has its 
laws and motives only in the human mind itself; nor yet is 
it unstable opinion, based upon sensuous perceptions, but the 
reflexion of scientific investigation firmly based on principles 
inherent in the soul. For him the goal of human life is not 
an arbitrary one, depending on the whims of the individual, 
nor yet that short, doubtful happiness after which all strive, but 
which, nevertheless, in unceasing change, is ever passing into 
its opposite. Here also earnest investigation finds something 
firm and definite that is raised above all mutability. In all the 
strife of human opinions there is one thing whose absolute worth 
the inner voice of every man, even though against his will, recog- 
nizes, —the absolute good. This alone is the source of true hap- 
piness. The man who practices it is no longer subject to the 
changes of joy and pain, but in his ardent devotion to it finds 
that immutable, satisfying happiness whose distorted image men 
usually pursue in the pleasures of the hour. 

Consequently it appears almost impossible to imagine a greater 
and sharper contrast than that which existed between Socrates and 
the sophists. Yet they had many a striking point of similarity. In 
the first place, to attain their end they employed the same means, 
—skill in speaking and thinking cultivated to the greatest per- 
fection, that is, Dialectic; and if Socrates far excelled his oppo- 
nents in the manipulation of this instrument, that was a difference 
only of degree. In the second place, in their aims also they 
had much in common; for Socrates too was convinced that the 
state of affairs at Athens did not promise to last, and needed 
to be replaced by a more stable one. He too contended, not 
indeed directly, but with far more powerful means, against the 
unsuspecting security of early Athenian life. He too laid hand, 
though not as destroyer, upon the undesecrated sanctuary of tra- 
ditional morals, of faith not yet shaken by self-scrutiny. Soc- 
rates himself intentionally made this negative side of his labors 
especially prominent. While he unceasingly incited all who asso- 
ciated with him carefully to test what had hitherto been regarded 
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as established, and ever and again subjected them to disappoint- 
ment and discouragement; and while he always made it his chief 
object to point out the inadequacy of erroneous opinions, he left 
to the men themselves the positive side, the actual discovery of 
the truth. For, since he believed that nothing from without 
could be transplanted into the mind, but rather that every one 
must, through the exercise of his own reflective faculties, find out 
that of which he is to have a permanent conviction, he contented 
himself with leading the mind towards the correct method of soly- 
ing the question under discussion, rather than to its real subject. 
As is well known, he always claimed to know nothing himself, and 
prided himself only on the art of putting the discoveries of others 
to the test. He took good care not to cast before everybody 
indiscriminately, however untrained and immature, the positive 
results of his own meditations. 

It cannot, therefore, surprise us if Socrates appeared as one of 
the sophists not only to the uneducated masses but also to the 
more select intellects of his times.! Even after his unmerited 
death, at a time when the judgment concerning him could have 
been long since cleared from error, the orator Aeschines (I. 
173) called him one of the sophists; and still worse, Cato the 
Elder censured him as a prater about virtue and a corrupter of 
morals. Such an error was the more excusable on the part of his 
immediate contemporaries, who, being placed in the midst of the 
conflict between opposing principles, could not obtain a clear view 
of the struggle. The best known of his pupils, Alcibiades, Cri- 
tias, Theramenes, were not such men as could bear testimony 
which would reflect honor upon him to the deep-seated morality of 
his character and teachings ; and what outwardly appeared to the 
best advantage in these pupils, — superior skill and acumen in the 
dialectic art, — was exactly the thing which the sophists in general: 
openly proclaimed as the immediate object of their efforts. To 
superficial observers there was visible at most only one easily 
recognized difference, — the method. For while the sophists 
sought to establish their principles by means of continuous dis- 


1 See Lehrs, Populiire Aufsiitze, p. 411 f. 
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course, Socrates employed that quick and ready mode of teaching 
which brings out ideas briefly and sharply in questions and an- 
swers, 2 method in which he was a master. But how easy it was 
to regard this merely as a new device within the same system, 
invented to attract afresh people who were exhausted and bored 
by the continual repetition of the sophists’ arts. 

Tn contrast with both parties, the sophists as well as Socrates, 
Aristophanes occupies a perfectly defined position. He was one 
of the most decided among those honorable men who saw in this 
striving after innovation danger of ruin to the Athenian common- 
wealth. Hostile to every antiquated theory from the mere fact 
that he was a poet, and equally incapable of appreciating the 
coming state of affairs, whose wretchedness startled him and after- 
wards prostrated him more and more,—being in this respect 
much narrower and more prejudiced than the far-seeing Socrates, 
—he clung with firm embrace to the freshness of the present with- 
out observing the germ of death in its bosom. By no means, 
indeed, a blind admirer of decayed institutions, even affected to a 
degree by the new movement, and not entirely free from the 
destructive tendency of subjective reflexion, he still is to be classed 
with those who opposed with zeal and energy the dangers of 
innovation, who with indignation resisted the attacks of the free 
thinkers upon Athenian religion and morals, and sought to de- 
stroy in the germ the ruinous theories of the new wisdom. ‘This 
position seemed all the more justifiable, since the new doctrines, 
hitherto accessible only to youths of rank and wealth, now began, 
and that through the influence of Socrates,—to find their 
way into the middle and lower classes of society, and so to take 
hold upon the masses, where, being received by a multitude un- 
trained in thinking, they were sure to produce the most serious 
confusion. Socrates took no money for his labor. Whoever 
wished to associate with him was received; even those who. re- 
sisted were attracted by him; he left no one at rest. He strove 
to arouse all classes of citizens without regard to station. Just 
as he drew philosophers, statesmen, and poets into his society, 
so he was specially fond of entering the workshops of artizans. 
Everywhere his object was the same, —to remove prevailing preju- 
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dices, to perplex men as to the grounds of their convictions. And 
not only did he himself pursue this course, but also his more intel- 
ligent pupils took delight in assailing unsophisticated Athenians 
with their cunning questions and arts of confutation, frequently 
not with a view to accomplishing any good, but only in order to 
test their newly acquired power or to shine before the uneducated 
multitude. , 

In opposition to such endeavors, Aristophanes did not stand 10 
alone among his fellow-artists. The entire old comedy, so far as 
can be judged from_its-fragments, followed the same conservative 
course. In a play called the All-Seers (Mavorra:), Cratinus had 
shown, by the example of the philosopher Hippon of Rhegium, 
how dangerous to faith and morals were the doings of the modern 
investigators of nature, who believed they could hear the grass 
grow. ‘Two years after the performance of the Clouds, Eupolis 
in the Purasites made a most lively attack upon the whole tribe of 
sophists, together with their patron and protector, Callias, known 
to us through Plato’s Protagoras. At the same time with the 
Clouds the Kovvos of Amipsias was performed, in which the specu- 
lative thinkers (dpovriora’) formed the chorus, and Socrates him- 
self was keenly ridiculed. Yet the earlier attacks had been fruit- 
less, since they were either directed against persons of minor 
importance, or else had failed to strike with sufficient force the 
weaker points of the enemy. The sophists became more numerous 
and gained a greater and greater number of adherents among the 
young. Through the influence of Socrates the false doctrines 
threatened to penetrate the heart of the people. It was, per- 
haps, about this time that the Delphic god had declared him to be 
the wisest of all mortals. His gallantry at the battle of Delium 
(winter of 424 8.c.) had directed general attention to him more 
than ever. It seemed necessary, regardless of consequences, to 
make a well-planned attack upon the chief seat of the evil, unless 
the victory was to be left to the enemy without any real contest.! 


1 A. Bohringer (Ueber die Wolken Sophistic, but against the false desire 
des Arist., Karlsruhe, 1863) attempts of the Athenians for a mere outward, 
to show “that this comedy was not di- superficial explanation of things” ; 
rected mainly against Philosophy and that accordingly not Socrates but 
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11 Of the previous sophists none were born in Athens; the wis- 
dom which they brought was foreign. The brilliant oratory of 
Gorgias had exercised only a transient influence, and the other 

_ teachers of the new art sojourned in Athens, for the most part, 
only as visitors with select friends, and held their discourses 
(émide(Eeas) there in a narrow circle for a fixed and generally very 
high fee. An attack that was to destroy the evil root and branch 
could not be directed against these. The sharp sword of Attic 
comedy inflicted light wounds, indeed, in all quarters; its full 
weight, however, fell only upon Attic citizens and Attic institu- 
tions ; and with Aristophanes especially, who had in the preceding 
year begun in his comedy of the Anights a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the all-powerful demagogue Cleon, it must have been a point 
of honor not to assail unnaturalized foreigners, —such as Protagoras 
for instance, who, besides, was not even in Athens at that time,!— 
but the very head of the new doctrines in Athens itself. Accord- 
ing to his view this head was Socrates ; against him, therefore, he 
turned his arms. 

12 The attack is not a personal one: it is not directed against Soc- 
rates as aman. Nor is it due to the gold of Anytus and Meletus, 
the subsequent accusers of Socrates, as was by later writers re- 
peated from a frivolous tradition. Against such a charge the poet 
is protected by the spotless purity of his patriotism and the sturdy 
honesty of his character. The only cause of hostility lay in the 
antagonism of two principles, one of which, according to the uni- 
versal view, shared also by Aristophanes, was represented by Soc- 
rates, while the poet felt himself under a sacred obligation to 
defend the other with all the power of his art. Accordingly not 
Strepsiades is to be regarded as the ing the latter, it is evident that, just 
chief character of the play, and no as Cleon is the leading character of 
real attack upon Socrates is intended. _ the Anights and Euripides of the Frogs, 
It is true that the attacks of comedy — so in the Clouds Socrates is the main 
upon Cleon are directed also at the object of ridicule. The satire does 
masses who are his adherents, andthe not lose in pointedness, nor is its 
attacks upon Euripides are aimed also author less responsible, although it is 
at those who deity him. But since, not directed against the person rep- 
as the poet believed, the follies of the resented by the chief actor (mpwra- 
people were chargeable to their lead- — -ywriorhs). 
ers and were to be cured by combat- 1 This we learn from Athen. V. 218 CG. 
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only the peculiarities of the person of the philosopher, — his 
immense bald head, Silenus-like countenance, flat nose with dilated 
nostrils, thick lips, broad shoulders, protruding abdomen, proud 
carriage, haughty glance, and all the other marks of his won- 
derful personality, which, no doubt, were exactly copied on the 
stage, —not only his poverty, his contempt for fashion and 
luxury, are made the most of for the purposes of comedy, but he 
is also made responsible for the sins of the whole school, and so 
qualities are attributed to him which were not his but were bor- 
rowed by the -poet from the most noted of the sophists.! 
Accordingly it was charged that he received money from his 
pupils, whereas he never let any one pay a fee for his instruction ; 
that he was an enemy of cheerful sociability, whereas, according 
to Plato’s Symposium, he knew how both to value and to ele- 
vate it; that he found fault with the palaestrae and gymnasia, 
whereas he was specially fond of frequenting them; that he 
subjected himself and his adherents to an unwholesome, emaciat- 
ing meditation, whereas he was a picture of robust health ; that he 
busied himself with astronomy and meteorology, whereas he dis- 
approved of such studies as being useless and often harmful (Xen. 
Mem. I. 1, 2; IV. 7, 6). Most of the doctrines ascribed to 
him in the Clouds do not belong to him, but to Protagoras and 
Diogenes of Apollonia. Nay, more; since it was necessary for 
the poet in a scenic representation to confine his vagrant hero 
to a single locality, he was compelled, in total disregard of Soc- 
rates’s habit of frequenting the streets and to a certain extent of 
giving continual instruction on the way, to invent for him a special 
thinking-shop (ppovrirrypiov), where, like the owl, he pursues his 
studies in the dark. On the other hand, many a peculiarity which 
was of significance only for the individual, and could not be em- 
ployed as a characteristic of the sophists in general, was ignored. 
His relations to Xanthippe, his dayudwov, and many other things of 


1 Similarly Meton is ridiculed in 1039) recognizes his merits. In the 
the Birds as the representative of the § Thesmophoriazusae Agathon is a shock- 
new-fashioned mathematics. Likewise ing typical corrupter of tragedy, while 
Lamachus in the Acharnians as the in the Frogs (84) he is “a good poet, 
head of the war-party, whereas the much missed by his friends.” 
poet afterwards (Thesm. 841, Ran. 
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the sort, which would have offered rich material for a personal 
satire, are passed over in silence in the comedy, lest what was 
special and individual might throw into the background what was 
general and common to the whole class. 

If, therefore, the picture which Aristophanes has given of Soc- 
rates does not possess the deceptive resemblance of a portrait, 
still the departures from the truth are not calumnies, and could 
not be. For even though Socrates’s fame was at that time just 
beginning (100 f.), still his almost entirely public mode of life 
and his striking oddities and habits must already have been uni- 
versally known, and any malicious misrepresentation of them 
would at once have found its refutation in this general knowl- 
edge. Those departures from reality were necessary, because 
for the poet Socrates is a class conception and is satirized 
as such; and it is equally useless to defend the one against the 
charge of intentional falsehood, and the other against the imputa- 
tions erroneously cast upon him in the Clouds. Socrates himself 
and his adherents judged Aristophanes quite correctly; they 
recognized his error, but respected the firmness and earnestness of 
his convictions. Although the Clouds did not give satisfaction, the 
play must have made a great impression, since Socrates at his trial 
defended himself at length against the charges contained in the 
comedy. Still he felt no hatred for the poet. He probably reck- 
oned him among those who, themselves laboring under a misap- 
prehension, innocently gave it further circulation.! As far as we 
can judge from the scanty statements of the ancients on the sub- 
ject, the two became more intimate after the performance of the 
Clouds than they had been before. At any rate the jests subse- 
quently directed against Socrates by the poet are of an entirely 
harmless nature (Av. 1282 ff., 1554 ff.; Ran. 1491 ff.); and 
while Xenophon mentions, without any animosity, the jests of the 
comedian with regard to his master, Plato is even prepossessed by 
the amiability of the jester. In his Symposium the two opponents 
are found together as. guests in the house of Agathon without a 
single trace of hatred or resentment. 


‘Plat. Apol. 18D. Cf also Luc. _ by personified Philosophy are certain- 
Pisc. 14, where the views represented ly to be regarded as those of Socrates. 
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The plot of the comedy, like most of those of Aristophanes, is 14 
.very simple. A man belonging to the once sound and uncorrupted 
core of the people, —a countryman, who has suffered material 
and moral ruin through the evils common to the times, though not 
yet himself attacked by the poison of the new culture, is led by 
adverse circumstances to embrace it. He has been wealthy, and 
could have enjoyed his property in peace and quiet, but weakness 
and want of character have involved him in a series of misfor- 
tunes. External influence, perhaps also the desire to raise himself 
above his rank, has induced him to marry a noble, but mistrained, 
girl of the proud family of the Alcmaeonidae (to which Pericles 
and Alcibiades belonged), a relative of the great Megacles who 
was famous for three victories in chariot races at the Olympic 
games. Her luxurious habits had already reduced his property 
considerably when she bore him ason. Brought up in the midst 
of the conflict of the opposing principles of his parents, well 
acquainted with the weaknesses of his father, introduced into the 
polite society of the capital through the preponderating influence 
of his mother, the boy has in early youth attached himself to the 
aristocratic circles of the Knights ;' and, through the prodigality 
that was almost unavoidable in such society, he has so burdened 
his father’s property with debts that the latter, incapable of put- 
ting an end by firmness to the proceedings in his family, sees his 
utter ruin approaching. The war, which is only incidentally men- 
tioned in the play, has driven him from his farm into the city, 
where he occupies a small building not far from the house of 
Socrates. 
Prologos (1-274). It is night; for Strepsiades it threatens 16 

never to dawn; anxiety keeps him awake. His son and the slaves, 
all crowded together into one room with the master, lie on the 


1The “Knights” or horsemen of taken, for instance, from the meytaxo- 
the times of the Peloponnesian war  cioméd.quvo, and the latter did not neces- 
were not the immjs of the Solonian sarily serve as cavalry. See Intro- 
classification. The former might be duction to the Knights, § 24, 
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floor snoring as if in mockery ; sleep shuns him alone. He makes 
a computation of his debts, which shows that 1, must employ 
energetic means to escape certain misery. After long reflexion. 
he has found the means; but he needs his or the execu’ 

of his plan, but fears that he will nc‘ readily » ersuaded. W 1 
terms of endearment he wakes him; he unde:takes to convince 
him that only the greatest expertness in oratory and litigation can 
avert ruin from the family. There is no better teacher of this > 

in Athens than Socrates, for he has at home two modes of = g.- 
ment (Adyor), the stronger and the weaker, the latte: of which, a 
spite of its name, teaches how to win every suit. But Phidippides 
is terrified at the mere thought of ruining his {n: complexion by 


study ; he rejects the proposal of his father, who *= now thra.m 


upon his own resources. Unapt, forgetful old ian 1e 
must now learn that for which the son would have uch 
better suited. With heavy heart he betakes himself to neigh- 
boring house of Socrates and knocks at the door talkative 


student appears, and, by narrating some of the master’s chief 
feats, so captivates the novice that he is impatient to be initiated. 
The thinking-shop is opened, and the nearer he come to the 
head-master of the mysterious society, the more he + _ounters 
evidences of amazing science. Finally, he espies the master him- 
self, high above the everyday world in the regions of the air, 
sunk in meditation upon the paths of the sun. Yet, at the request 
of the new pupil, the sage descends to the earth, and graciously 
deigns to enter into conversation with him. Strepsiades learns 
that the common gods are not recognized in the school, but that 
there is an entirely new sort there, — the Clouds.. That he may 
become worthy to look upon and address them, he is subjected to 
some introductory ceremonies. Then the master prays to the 
gods of the sophists, — the immeasurable Air, the shining Aether, 
the Clouds, and asks them to appear. 

16 Parodos of the Chorus (275-313). As in the Wasps the chief 
object of satire, the Athenian fondness for litigation, determines 
the choice of a chorus of Wasps, so in this comedy, in order to 
present in personal, tangible form the nebulous, unreal, and false 
dreamings of the sophists, Aristophanes forms a chorus of Clouds. 
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For some time invisible to the actors (322), they pass in through 


the left-hand « .rance of the orchestra (325). After shaking off 


“he dewy veils from their immortal bodies, they appear in the form 
“Women, ands “ ‘a ode in honor of the land of Attica. 
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inst Epeisodic« (B14- 509)" Strepsiades, who as an untrained 17 


novice does not ‘at once recognize the Clouds in their unusual, 
human form, first receives from his master some instruction touch- 
the power of the goddesses, as yet unknown to him. They 
nish and sustain all who honor nonsense and windy bombast, — 
Goths ayers, physicians, coxcombs, dithyrambic poets, astronomers ; 
they can assume any form at pleasure; they send rain, thunder, 
and lightning ; Zeus, to whom fools ascribe lordship over air and 
er 4s haene existence ; the ethereal vortex incites them to the 
ex “ueir various powers. It is they also that lend to man 
Cr ahr Sught of thought” and speech, and to them Strepsiades 
must’ de! mage if he will attain his end. In his case the will is 
not wantiug, ué is ready to make every exertion, to undergo any 
privation, to honor only the gods of the sophists, and to refuse 
even to greet the other gods if he should meet them on the street. 
Wherefoi, in an enthusiastic Kommos (457-475), which portrays 
the enviavie lot of the perfect orator, he receives the most bril- 
liant promises of future power and glory. Thereupon begins an 
entrance examination. As the old man shows some traces of 
intelligence, Socrates admits him to a preliminary course. He is 
required to lay off his outer garment, and is led, under the bene- 
dictions of the chorus, into .the holy of holies of the thinking-shop. 

Parabasis (510-626).1 As soon as the stage is empty, the 
chorus faces the spectators, assuming the usual position for the 


1a) koupdriov, 510-517. b) mapdBa- 626. With G. Hermann we must assign 
ots proper, 518-562. c) the waxpdy or the kommation, parabasis proper (with 
mvtyos is wanting, as it was always  themv?yoswhenthereisone), epirrhema, 
written in anapaests which could not and antepirrhema to the coryphaeus, 
well be used in close connexion with the ode and antode to the entire cho- 
the Eupolidean verse of the parabasis rus. When the poet himself acted as 
proper, of which the paxpéy wasa sort coryphaeus, which was generally the 
of continuation. See after note on 562. case in the early period, it must have 
d) gh, 563-574. e) éippnua, 575-594. appeared natural enough if he spoke 
f)avr@dh, 595-606, g)avremlppnua,607- of his own affairs in the parabasis. 
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parabasis, and in the name and person of the poet complains of the 
wrong done him at the first performance of the Clouds. Although 
an excellent and carefully composed play, it has been defeated by 
incompetent rivals. But, inasmuch as the poet, from his first at- 
tempts on, has enjoyed public favor, he has revised this play and 
offers it a second time for the entertainment of the Athenians.’ The 
ody) and the dv7wd7 contain the usual appeals to the gods; the epir- 
rhema and antepirrhema make facetious allusions to current events. 

19 Second Epeisodion (627-803). In spite of the fact that Strep- 
siades insists upon learning only what will contribute immediately 
to the attainment of his end, the instruction begins with the 
doctrine of metres, of rhythms, and of orthoepy. Most of the 
ground is passed over with rapidity, as the old man, to the 
teacher’s great perplexity, has no head for such subjects. The 
doctrine of orthoepy gives occasion for some grammatical delecta- 
tions, which, at first, afford even the pupil some amusement, but 
soon become wearisome to his one-sided materialism. Socrates at 
last yields to his wishes, and directs his studies immediately to 
the art of defrauding. Here Strepsiades develops some shrewid- 
ness in the management of hypothetical law-suits ;. but, as he is 
finally guilty of the stupidity of proposing to evade the unfayvora- 
ble issue of a suit by committing suicide, Socrates loses all pa- 
tience, and, after subjecting him to an unsuccessful test of his 
memory, refuses to instruct him any further. The Clouds advise 
the old man to send his son. 

The Choric Odes (700-706 = 804-813) connected with this epei- 
sodion are unimportant.” 

20 Third Epeisodion (814-888). Strepsiades treats with Phidippi- 
des, and arousing himself in a wholly unexpected manner seriously 
threatens his disobedient son with expulsion from the household. 
At first Phidippides does not comprehend his father, who lets fly 


It must not be inferred from this Arist.) to extend the latter to verse 
that the piece was really acted a sec- 8838. This, however, is questionable ; 
ond time. for verses 627-803 belong to a scene 

» The close connexion of the strophe within the ppovriathpiov, verses 814— 
and the antistrophe with the epeiso- 888 to one in front of the house of 
dion induced Nesemann (De episodiis  Strepsiades, 
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all sorts of strange fragments of his as yet undigested wisdom. 
Finally, however, he yields. His aversion for his teacher, which 
he is unable to conceal, awakes also in Socrates mistrust and 
displeasure; but at last he admits the youth, and promises that 
he shall learn the two modes of argument from their spokesmen, 
the nrrwv or ddicos Adyos and the kpeirrwy or dikavos Adyos. 

The Choric Ode which, according to the usage of the Old Com- 
edy, ought to have followed this epeisodion, is wanting. The same 
omission occurs at the end of the next. 

Fourth Epeisodiow 889-1114). The contest between the ddcxos 
Aoyos and the d/cavos Adyos ensues. Like two impetuous fighters they 
fall upon one another in the presence of the youth who is to choose 
between them. After they have spent some time in unbridled 
abuse, they proceed, at the exhortation of the chorus, to a sys- 
tematic contest, the different portions of which are separated by 
short choric odes (949-960; 1024-1035). In magnificent ana- 
paestic tetrameters the décavos Adyos portrays the ancient mode of 
bringing up the young, —how they, in decency and propriety, 
were inured to the endurance of hardships, trained to respect for 
severe, simple art, and accustomed to modesty and reserve in 
the presence of older people; how from such rearing the men 
grew up who held out in the fiery days of the battles with the 
Persians. This rearing alone can preserve the ideal of modesty 
and virtue in the youth’s soul; it alone can give him rest and 
joyous peace; it alone, the blessings of friendship. It will guard 
him against the disgrace which would await him if he embraced 
the new system. The ddixos Adyos replies in the verse adapted to 
his character, the iambic tetrameter, which is often employed in 
the Old Comedy to mark a contentious, selfish being. With offen- 
sive arrogance he displays his new wisdom, pithless sophisms, and 
hackneyed arguments, which, however, according to the plan of 
the piece, must prevail over the vigorous enthusiasm of his oppo- 
nent. His ultimate object is to prove that even extreme shame- 
lessness and disgrace do not harm a man, if he only is able to 
avert the injurious external effects of his deeds. The arguments 
which he produces receive their chief strength from the fact that 
the greater part of the public are guilty of this very shamelessness, 
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whereby the &kavos Aéyos is so perplexed that he declares himself 
vanquished and betakes himself to flight. 

In the Epirrhema which follows (1115-1130) ,’ the chorus makes 
a humorous demand for justice to the poet at the hands of the 
judges who are to decide upon the merits of the competing plays. 

22. Fifth Epeisodion (1131-1302). Strepsiades brings his son from 
the school, and learns to his great joy that the instruction has 
been successful. The best proof of this is a fine legal deduction 
with which the lad astonishes his father. The worthy pair go 
within to enjoy a congratulatory feast; but immediately Strepsia- 
des is called out by a creditor, who comes, bringing a witness as 
required by law, to summons the old man to appear before court 
because of debts. But Strepsiades, with triumphant derision, 
proves to him that no man who is still biassed by the old preju- 
dices can claim the repayment of lent money. ‘To a second credi- 
tor it is shown, by arguments drawn from physics, that it is the 
greatest wrong to demand interest on a principal. 

The Choric Ode which follows (1302-1320) foretells the speedy 
punishment of the old perjurer. 

23 The Hxodos (1321-1510) brings an unexpectedly sudden fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy. Strepsiades rushes out of the house ; his 
son has beaten him, and is so far from denying the outrage that he 
actually takes delight in attempting to justify it. The old man 
relates how the quarrel began. Although necessity has forced 
him to adopt the new culture, still his views of poetry and its 
moral aims belong entirely to the old. He regards Simonides and 
Aeschylus as true poets, and Euripides as a corrupter of morals ; 
and when Phidippides, at the feast, declines to sing any song from 
the first two, but strikes up a lewd air from Euripides, a quarrel 
begins, which ends by the son beating his father. And rightly, 

. as Phidippides demonstrates ; for, to inflict blows, the motive of 
which is good-will and the object improvement, must be the privi- 
lege not only of the father towards his children, but also of the 
son towards his childish father. The reciprocal character of such 
tokens of love lies in nature, as is shown by the example of the 


‘ Such isolated epirrhemata are (Enger, N. Jahrb. fiir Philol. und 
found also elsewhere in Aristophanes Piidag. Vol. 68, p. 122). 
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cock. ‘Fhe youth proposes even to show that he has a right to 
punish his mother; but that is too much for the old man. How- 
ever much he is embittered against his wife, he still possesses too 
much natural feeling not to perceive that with so gross a violation 
of piety all order and discipline in family and state are at an end. 
The inward sense of what is right, obscured for a long time by 
covetousness, reappears. In deep contrition he reproaches the 
Clouds with having involved him in this misery. But, as elsewhere 
in Aristophanes the chorus frequently raises itself suddenly from 
participation in the follies of the other parties to the serious moral 
sentiment represented by the poet, and opposes those whom it has 
hitherto supported, so here the Clouds, previously the ready 
helpers of Socrates, unexpectedly renounce him and appear as the 
champions of the despised religion. As Strepsiades has of his 
own motion surrendered himself to the seducers, and has dared, 
through lawless avarice, to loose the bonds of justice, so on their 
side the goddesses have encouraged him in his delusion, in order 
to cure him effectually. He is compelled to recognize his folly, 
and his whole rage is directed against Socrates and his school. 
Since Phidippides refuses to render him any assistance, he him- 
self, with the aid of his slaves, destroys the thinking-shop with fire 
and axe, and drives the sophists away. 


TIL, 


The comedy of the Clouds was performed at the Great Dionysia 24 
in the year of the archon Isarchus, that is, in March, 423 B.c.1 
Among’ the festivities of the Dionysia, the dramatic contest of 
comedians was one of the most popular. The performance of 
these plays, as well as that of the tragedies, was provided for 
partly by the state and partly by wealthy citizens, whose duties as 
choragi were regulated by law. Three prizes were awarded the 
poets: whoever received the first was victor; to receive the third 
was looked upon as a disgrace. In the contest in which the 


1 Fifth hypothesis: ai mpéra: Nepé- This statement is amply confirmed by 
Aa ediddxOnoav em) &pxovtos “Iodpxov. other testimony. 
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Clouds was concerned, Cratinus with the Ivrivy (Wine-Bottle) won 
the first prize (see on Eq. 526 f.), Amipsias with the Kovvos (¢f. 
§ 10) the second, and Aristophanes received the third. The success 


-of his earlier plays, among which the Acharnians and the Knights 


25 


(the latter performed in Feb., 424) gained the first prize, had 
awakened greater hopes in the poet, especially as he had bestowed 
much labor upon the Clouds, and regarded this comedy as one of 
his best. According to the fifth hypothesis, in the very next year 
(archonship of Aminias) he brought the play upon the stage again, 
but with no better success.’ But this statement is evidently erro- 
neous; that in the next year (422), in which the Ipoaywy and the 
Wasps of Aristophanes were acted, no repetition of the Clouds took 
place, is conceded by all. But it is equally evident that the piece 
which we possess is not in the shape in which it appeared in 423. 
This is shown plainly by its own parabasis (518-562), in which the 
poet complains at length of the misfortune of his ingenious play. 
The question arises whether other portions also have suffered 
material changes. 

In the first place, it appears from the parabasis that when the 
poet wrote it, he intended not merely a revision for the reading 
public,? but a new performance, no matter whether this purpose 
was ever carried out or not; for he addresses not readers but 
spectators (518 ; cf. 535); he refers to the theatre (éOade, 528), in 
which his first piece (Aaradjs) received such applause, and in 
which, as he hopes when writing, the second Clouds will be more 
successful than the first; he also speaks only of rivals on the 
stage, not of rivals in the favor of the reading public. The ob- 
jection to this argument, that the poet wished only to keep up the 
appearance of a piece intended for performance, and so speaks of 
spectators but means readers, would render the above-mentioned 
expressions very cold and insipid, and the allusion to the definite 
locality of the theatre (év@ade) would be almost unintelligible. 


‘Fifth hypothesis: af 5& devrepa  ciohyayer. Cf. G. Hermann, 2d ed. 
Needat em “Awewlov tpxoyros. And Pref. pp. xiii. ff. 
just before: aaroruyay 5& moAd wadAAov As finally Géttling also believes. 
ka ev Tots €reita ovKétt Thy diackevyy Ber. der siichs. Ges. der Wiss, 1856, p.17. 
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But if Aristophanes intended to bring the Clouds upon the stage 
a second time, it may with justice be asked whether he would 
have dared to repeat it without any alterations except those in the 
parabasis.' The comedy had failed at its first performance; could 
the author expect that the same spectators who had rejected it 
(in this question no one will distinguish between the judges and 
the spectators) would now judge the piece more favorably merely 
because the poet pertinaciously extolled its beauty? Was it not 
certain rather that a justifiable disgust would arise at the fact that, 
in a matter in which he-was interested, he regarded his own taste as 
more refined and less liable to error than the impartial judgment of 
the people? We know that Socrates was pronounced guilty by only 
a small majority, but that this majority grew to a very considerable 
one when in the face of the sentence passed he stuck tenaciously 
to his better judgment, and, even after his legal condemnation, 
still played the master over the judges. Is it not to be assumed 
that Aristophanes had been warned by previous occurrences, simi- 
lar to this, not to forfeit for a long time the undoubted favor of 
the public by an arrogant resistance to its sovereign judgment, to 
say nothing of the fact that certainly no archon would have dared 
to give him a chorus, and a rich citizen would hardly have de- 
frayed the costs of such a venture ? 

The view that the purpose was to repeat the play unchanged is 
not aided by the assumption that the author intended to have it 
performed the second time, not in the city theatre, but in some 
other, as for instance that of the Piraeus. The poet’s pride 
would hardly have allowed him to seek reparation in the suburban 
town for a defeat suffered in the capital; nor would a small public 
have been good-natured enough to allow a condemned piece to be 
offered to them just if it was good enough for such an assem- 
blage. The smaller, the more sensitive; Aristophanes certainly 
had no more prospect of subsequent recognition in a deme than 
in Athens. 


1 So Fritzsche, Quaest. Arist. I. 112, 2 Enger (Program of the Gymnasium 
and Beer, Ueber die Zahl der Schau- at Ostrowo, 1853, pp. 17 ff.) assumes 
spieler bei Arist. p. 127, although the that the second performance actually 
latter starts from a different assump- took place at the Piraeus. 
tion. 
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297 Inview of these facts we cannot see why he should have departed 
in so striking a manner from the custom which we know to have 
been universal,! that an unsuccessful play, which the author thought 
to have been unjustly condemned, should be offered a second time 
to the public only after a thorough revision. That he did not do so 
the sixth hypothesis testifies in the following remarkable account: 
rotro tabrov éor TO Tporépw* Suecxevacrat dé eri pépous ds ay 3) dva- 
SiSd£a piv aitd rod rowrod mpoOvpnberros, odxére be Totro 8 mv Tore 
airiay roujoavros. Kabddov pev obv oxeddv Tapa Tay pépos yeyevnery 

SudpOwars’ Te pev yap TepyppyTtat, Ta Se raparéwAcKTaL Kal év TH TAFE Kal 

év Th Tov mpocdruv Siadrayh pererxypdricrar: 7a 5€ dooXEpods Tis 


diackevns TeTvyyKev ** 


airika pev % rapdBacis Tod xopod nuerTat, Kat 
dou 6 dikavos Adyos mpds Tov ddikov AaNet, Kal TEeAEvTALov O7rov KaleTaL >) 
Sarpy) Swxpdrovs. This statement bears an impress so definite 
and so entirely different from that of other, often very unreliable, 
remarks of the old commentators that, as far as its substance is 
concerned, we may assign its origin to ancient sources of the Alex- 
andrine period. Absolute certainty cannot, indeed, be claimed for 
it, for we do not know whether it rests upon actual written tradi- 
tion or upon deductions of Alexandrine scholars. At any rate it 
merits a close serutiny.® 


! Cf. Chamaeleon on Anaxandrides 
in Athen. IX. 874 AB; Beer, zbid. 
p. 128. 

2 So Bergk. 

5 Tn the Philologus (1875, pp. 447 ff.) 
Fr. Ritter attempts to show that no 
copy of the first Clouds was ever seen 
in ancient times, even by the Alexan- 
drine scholars, and that all the ac- 
counts of that play, even when they 
are traced to such men as Eratos- 
thenes, rest entirely upon conjecture, 
sometimes correct and sometimes er- 
roneous. He holds that Aristophanes 
in revising this comedy, which he re- 
garded as his best, confined himself 
to the insertion of the parabasis and 
of the contest of the Adyor (to which in 
a note Ritter adds 872-888 or 887 f.; 


that the fragments quoted from the 
first Clouds are falsely ascribed to 
that play, and the variants of Diogenes 
Laertius at 412-417 (see notes on this 
passage) are intentional falsifications; 
and, therefore, that all the theories of 
recent scholars concerning the rela- 
tions of the first to the second Clouds 
and concerning the present form of 
the latter are mere fallacies. 

In the present edition care has been 
taken to make very little use either 
of the fragments or of the variants of , 
Diogenes, and, as the above treatment 
will show, the authority of Alexandrine 
accounts is appealed to with reserve. 
Moreover, we may grant almost all 
the premises of Ritter, without ad- 
mitting the correctness of his conclu- 
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The hypothesis asserts, in the first place, that the second 
Clouds, as to contents and purpose, agreed in the main with the 
first: that they are not, therefore, so entirely different dramas as 
the two Thesmophoriazusae, and other pieces which are identical 
only in their names.’ Secondly, with regard to the revision under- 
taken by the poet, two Kinds of alterations are distinguished, — 
the dwWpbwors, and the dackevy. By dWpbwois? is meant a slight 
improvement in individual words or verses, and by diackevy, a rad- 
ical change of whole passages of a work, in such a way, however, 
that the aim of the-work remains undisturbed. Both kinds of 
alterations, according to the statement of this hypothesis, took 
place in the case of the Clouds. Slight improvements were under- 
taken in almost every part of the comedy: some things were 
omitted and some inserted, and many alterations were made in the 
arrangement (of individual verses?) and in the succession of per- 
sons. Some parts have undergone a more radical revision: for in- 
stance, the old parabasis (518-562) has been replaced by another, 
and the contest of the Adyo. and the closing scene where the house 
of Socrates is burnt, are new. 

When the hypothesis names three leading scenes as having 
undergone important changes, it is not to be inferred that there are 


the present condition of the play, was 


sions. For, although our inability to 
able to confute the error of Calli- 


show that the Alexandrians were ac- 


quainted with the original play is not, 
as he assumes, a proof that they were 
not acquainted with it, still the con- 
jectures of modern philologists con- 
cerning the revised play are entirely 
independent of the solution of that 
question. These conjectures, it is true, 
are to a considerable extent suggested 
by the sixth hypothesis and the views 
of the Alexandrians, but are not found- 
ed upon them. Substantially they rest 
solely upon the evident condition in 
which the play has come down to us, 
upon its internal incongruities, its gaps 
and singularities. If Hratosthenes, 
without any knowledge of the first 
Clouds, but basing his arguments upon 


machus (with reference to the para- 
basis) in a manner satisfactory to all 
capable of judging, we may follow the 
same course as far as we please, pro- 
vided we keep within the bounds of 
logical method. Granted that the 
poet originally intended to change 
only two places (to which, however, 
Ritter himself afterward adds another 
small one), still he undoubtedly saw 
as he proceeded with the work that 
it was impossible to limit himself to 
that. 

1 Fritzsche, De fabulis ab Arist. re- 
tractatis, IV. 4. Enger, ibid. p. 10. 

2 Fritzsche, De fabulis ab Arist. 
retractatis, I. 8. Rem. 
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not other scenes that have been similarly changed. The very 
manner in which they are mentioned (airika, for example) shows 
that only those were to be cited which would most conveniently 
serve as illustrations of the general assertion. Were these radical 
changes, then, completed? At the beginning of the hypothesis it 
is stated that the comedy was ‘‘ partly révised,”” which may mean 
either that the revision, though completed, affected only a part of 
the play, or that the revision was begun but never brought to an 
end. The context must decide between the two meanings. Now 
the next sentence, —‘‘ as if (i.e. whence we see that) the poet had 
indeed intended to have the play performed over again, but for 
some reason or other did not do it,’ — suits only the second inter- 
pretation, that the alterations were never brought to completion ; 
for we might indeed infer from a completed revision that it was 
undertaken with a view to re-performance, but not that it was 
given up from unknown causes. This last inference, on the con- 
trary, is forced upon us if the conclusion was legitimately drawn 
from the shape and appearance of the piece, that a revision was 
commenced but never completed. 

The author of this hypothesis, then, assumed two things: first, 
that the revision contemplated and begun by the poet was never 
finished ; and secondly, that his intention to have a second per- 
formance was not carried out. 

Now the view that a repetition of the Clouds not only did not 
take place, as the fifth hypothesis affirms (§ 24), the next year, 
but, at least in the city theatre, never took place at all, is sup- 
ported not merely by the sixth hypothesis, but by the distinctly 
attested silence of the didascaliae with regard to the second Clouds, ! 
and also by the verdict of the Alexandrine scholar Eratosthenes, 
who expressly distinguishes between the Clouds that was performed 
and the revised Clouds,? and who certainly had at his command 
much better means of judging than we have; and finally, a second 
performance, no matter where, is rendered improbable by Plato’s 
Apology, which always speaks of only one performance, whereas 
it could not have avoided mentioning the fact of a repetition which 


1 Schol. on 549. 2 Schol. on 552. 
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would have contributed materially to the dissemination of the views 
contained in the piece. 

Before we subject the other assumption of the hypothesis (that 29 
the revision was left incomplete) to a closer scrutiny, it will be nec- 
essary to examine more minutely those parts of the comedy which 
are said to have been entirely rewritten. 

The closing scene offers no means of determining the character of 
the diacxevy: it presents a simple and natural coherence in full har- 
mony with the other parts of the comedy. 

The parabasis, on the contrary, calls for a more careful investi- 
gation. As the comedy in its original form had failed, the poet 
could not, in a repetition of the play, offer exactly the same para- 
basis ; so he composed a new one adapted to the changed circum- 
stances, and the question now is whether he could retain any of 
the old one, and if so, how much. Those portions, at least, that 
have nothing to do with current events, the #37 (563-574) and the 
dytwdy (595-606), could remain unchanged: they may belong both 
to the old and to the new play. The parabasis proper (518-562) 
is new: it differs even in form from that of the first Clouds. This 
latter was composed in anapaestic tetrameters, while the new 
parabasis is in the Eupolidean verse. Moreover, it possesses the 
peculiarity that in it the poet speaks in the first person to the pub- 
lic concerning an entirely personal affair.! Fortunately it furnishes 
means of determining the time of its composition. Verse 553 
makes mention of the Maricas of Eupolis, a comedy that was 
produced according to reliable testimony in the third year after the 
first Clouds, that is Ol. 89, 4, or 420 B.c. And the Maricas must 
have been performed some time before this allusion to it was made ; 
for, in proof of the intolerable repetitions which the poet charges 
against his rivals, he says: ‘‘ Eupolis was the first to satirize 
Hyperbolus in the Maricas; then Hermippus directed a play 
against Hyperbolus ; and now all assail Hyperbolus.’”’ This part 


1 Géttling, ibid., draws from this the _ first person is employed in connection 
erroneous conclusion that the comedy with the third. Cf also the parabasis 
was intended only to be read. In the of the ’Avdyupos (frag. 149) and of the 
parabasis of the Peace (754-770) the  Bdwra (Eupol. 82). 
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of the parabasis, therefore, must have been composed at least as 
late as 419 B.c." 

30 The epirrhema (575-594), on the contrary, belongs to another 
time. The poet laments the folly of his fellow-citizens, who, 
despite the most unfavorable omens, have chosen Cleon general. 
‘The clouds contracted their brows; lightning flashed and thun- 
der rolled; sun and moon became invisible and refused to shine 
again if Cleon was to be general: still you chose him. If you will 
escape the evil consequences, one thing must be done: bring the 
fellow to trial and punish him; then all may turn out well.” Now 
it is evident that Cleon must still have been alive when this part of 
the parabasis was written; and since he fell in the battle of Amphi- 
polis, the epirrhema must have been composed before the date of 
that battle, that is, before April, 422 B.c. Hence it could have © 
belonged to the first Clouds, and would in that case have referred to 
Cleon’s expedition to Pylus. But this occurred in 425; and because 
of the unmerited good fortune that befell him on that occasion the 
poet had already severely ridiculed the all-powerful demagogue in 
the Jtnights. A second, merely incidental allusion to this event in 
the first Clouds is in itself improbable, especially as this play was 
acted nearly two years after the capture of Sphacteria; but the 
manner of the allusion renders it still more improbable. The nat- 
ural phenomena which, according to the epirrhema, attended 
Cleon’s election, give no clue. The eclipses of the sun and moon 
that occurred during that period do not synchronize with the more 
important events of Cleon’s life; and, as the poet mentions signs 
from sun and moon together, we may infer that it was only an 
unusual storm or dense cloud by which day was rendered like 
night. Other sources, however, give no information of anything 
of the sort, either before the expedition to Pylus, or before the bat- 
tle of Amphipolis. But the matter is cleared of doubt by the fact 
that the expedition to Pylus had an unexpectedly fortunate issue :2 


1G. Hermann, ibid. p. xxvii. Ol. that in this year (416-415) Hyper- 
91, 1 might be fixed as the latest bolus was banished by ostracism. 
limit, if what Meineke, Hist. crit. ? Although Cleon was not a regu- 
comicor. Graec. p. 193, regards as larly appointed general on the occa- 
probable were an established fact, sion of the capture of Sphacteria, but 
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after the capture of the Spartans it would not have been possible 
to look upon any celestial or meteorological phenomena as evil 
omens. Had Aristophanes desired to characterize that first mili- 
tary exploit of Cleon’s as an instance of unexpected divine mercy 
which guided the most foolish measures to a happy issue, he would 
at the end have given his satire a very different turn, thus: ‘‘ From 
the whole transaction you can see that only the favor of the gods 
rescues you from self-incurred dangers; for whilst your folly 
merited the severest calamity, you have, surely not through Cleon’s 
merit, gained a brilliant-victory. So choose more prudently in the 
future.” But what does he actually say? ‘‘ Your folly is evident 
and has become proverbial; but how you may yet enjoy the favor 
and mercy of the gods, I will show you. Bring Cleon to trial for 
bribery and fraud: then his election will yet prove advantageous 
to you.’”’ Aristophanes would have been laughed to scorn if he 
had attempted to show that the condemnation and removal of Cleon 
was the only good that could result from the Pylian expedition, 
since the success of the undertaking was so great that the people 
would willingly have overlooked irregularities (which were not rare 
at Athens) even if Cleon had been guilty of any on this occasion. 
On the contrary, it is evident that an advantage of the sort pro- 
posed by Aristophanes could be derived only in case of an under- 
taking not yet entered upon, or one unhappily ended. The folly laid 
to the charge of the Athenians consists in the fact that, although 
the capture of Sphacteria was due, not to the ability of Cleon, 
but to the undeserved and extraordinary favor of circumstances, 
they had, nevertheless, allowed themselves to be persuaded to elect 
the same worthless man a second time to the generalship, in spite 
of such unfavorable omens. Hence the passage must refer to 
Cleon’s second tenure of the generalship,—his expedition to 
Amphipolis against the greatly superior Brasidas; and as 591 ff. 
assume that he is still alive, the epirrhema must have been com- 
posed in the period between his second election and his death, — 
in any case before April, 422, and so before the composition of the 


was only temporarily substituted for commanding general during the ex- 
Nicias at the request of the latter, pedition. 
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parabasis proper, and after the performance of the first Clouds. 
The same conclusion was reached already by the author of a 
remark which is found in the scholia on 591.’ It would seem that 
the poet,— and this explains the erroneous statement of the fifth 
hypothesis, that the second Clouds was acted in the year of Ami- 
nias (422) ,— really intended to repeat his play at once, in the year 
after its defeat. He did not carry out his purpose; but, while he 
was producing new comedies in large numbers, he still continued 
to work on his favorite play (at least as late as 419), until he 
entirely gave up the plan of reproducing it. 
381 And what were probably his reasons for giving it up? 

The sixth hypothesis mentions, among the entirely rewritten 
portions of the comedy, the contest of the dicavos Adyos and the 
ddukos Adyos. Hence this must either have been wanting, or else 
have been in a materially different form, in the first Clouds. Now, 
we have a general, but still very valuable, statement of the con- 
tents of the first Clouds, made by a younger contemporary of the 
poet, —the statement of Plato in the Apology. Socrates there 
distinguishes between two kinds of accusers,— those who have 
slandered him before the people for a long time, and those who 
now have brought the formal accusation against him. Among the 
former he counts Aristophanes with his Clouds (18 BCD). The 
substance of the charges of the poet he presents in the shape of a 
formal accusation (19 BC): ‘Socrates violates the laws and 
spends his time in investigating things subterrene and celestial, 
and in making the worse appear the better reason and instructing 
others in the same. And accordingly,” he continues, addressing 
the judges, ‘‘you have yourselves seen in the comedy of Aris- 
tophanes one Socrates, borne aloft in a basket, asserting that he 
was walking the air, and uttering much nonsense about things of 
which IT know nothing at all.’? From this charge of his earlier 
accusers he distinguishes clearly that of Anytus, Meletus, and 
Lycon, which he thus formulates (24 B): ‘* Socrates violates the 


*Schol. Ald. on 591: d4A0v ody rt ueuynrat, TOAAG. Cf. Fritzsche (De 
kata moAAoVS robs xpédvous be- fab. ab Arist. retract. II. 6), who re 
oxebace Td Spiuas Kal radra wey ob  gardgs the conclusion as erroneous. 
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laws by corrupting the youth, and by not believing in the gods the 
state believes in, but in other new divinities.’’ 

Whoever is acquainted with the Clouds as we have it, cannot 32 
fail to see that half of the accusation of Anytus suits also the 
comedy of Aristophanes.~ For the corruption of the young by 
Socrates could not be portrayed in stronger colors than is done in 
the representation of Phidippides, who learns through the contest 
of the two Adyo., and at once puts into practice, the principles of 
the new era,—contempt for all that is holy, the overthrow of 
every obstacle to license and egoism, the elevation of the com- * 
monest selfishness to the sole rule of action. We cannot see 
wherein lies the characteristic difference between the charges of 
the comedy and those of Anytus, unless in the first Clouds this 
part, containing the corruption of the youth by Socrates, was 
wanting. It seems, therefore, that the first Clouds did not con- 
tain the contest of the Adyo.; and we may further assume that 
Plato, when he wrote the Apology, was not yet acquainted with 
the second Clouds; otherwise, in the refutation of the actual in- 
dictment, he would have alluded to the charge of corrupting the 
youth as being already old, and-traceable to the second Clouds. 

The certainty of this conclusion seems to be shaken by the cir- 
cumstance that also the disbelief in the gods recognized by the 
state and the introduction of new ones are mentioned only in the 
indictment of Anytus, whereas in the Clouds Zeus is represented 
as being dethroned and supplanted by the ‘‘ aetherial vortex,” and 
along with this new chief a whole troop of new divinities is intro- 
duced. Or can we assume that these passages also were wanting 
in the first comedy? Impossible; for they are so connected and 
interwoven with the parts containing the imputed Socratic doctrine 
of things celestial, that they cannot be separated from them. 

But in the indictment of Anytus, by ‘‘ contempt of the recog- 
nized gods and the introduction of new ones,” is meant something 
quite different from these harmless jests about the dethronement 
of Zeus and about the aetherial vortex. That such jests were not 
dangerous is shown by the Birds of Aristophanes. ‘The further 
progress of the Apology (31 D) shows plainly that in the year 
399 z.c. something altogether different was meant by the religious 
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innovations laid to the charge of Socrates; namely, the claim that 
he stood in an entirely peculiar relation to and connexion with the 
deity, and possessed a dapdvov of his own (¢f. § 12) which gave 
him private advice when he was in a dangerous situation. That 
is what the indictment meant by new gods, and about that nothing 
was said either in the first or in the second Clouds. 

But these are not the only considerations that lead to the con- 
clusion that the contest of the Adgyo. was wanting in the first 
Clouds.1 In the new parabasis, the poet, while lamenting the 
misfortune of the first Clouds, expresses the hope that it will go 
better with the second. ‘‘ For, ever since in this place (é@ade) 
Saédpov and Kararvywy, the leading characters of the Aaradjs, my 
first comedy, which I, nevertheless, had to expose and leave to 
another poet as his offspring, as I was still a virgin and durst not 
bring forth, were so favorably received —ever since that time I 
have been sure of the impartiality and justness of your judgment. 
Now, therefore, (viv ot», 534) comes this comedy (the second 
Clouds) after the manner of the Aeschylean Electra, to see 
whether she will not again find as discerning spectators as were 
those who witnessed the Acradjs. For, if she beholds her 
brother’s lock of hair, she will recognize it.” The poet means to 
say: ‘‘ Inasmuch as the Aaradjs won the favor of the public, I 
hope for a victory for the second Clouds, although the first was 
defeated.” But why does he base this hope upon the success of 
the Aarvadjs, which, after all, only won the second prize; and why 
does he not rather name the Acharnians and the Knights, which 
had won the first prize? Why does he not mention what must 
have especially consoled him after the defeat of the first Clouds, 
—the double victory of his Ipodywv with the first prize and the 
Wasps with the second prize in the year 422, and the victory of 
his Peace with the second prize in 421? 

The solution is this. The two comedies compared to Orestes 
and Electra are the Aaradjs and the new Clouds. The family re- 
semblance is the similarity of the contents; both of them treated 


1 Kochly, Akademische Vortrige The presentation here given does not 
und Reden (Ziirich, 1859), pp. 418 ff. wholly agree with his in details. 
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at length the old and the new culture. The Aaradjs was the 
poet’s child, brought up, like Orestes, among foreigners ; not him- 
self, but a friend, Philonides, produced the play in his own name, 
which at that time was better known to the Athenian public and 
offered a greater guaranty-of success... The public had ‘taken 
the child under their faithful protection and tender care” (532) in 
helping it by applause to the second prize. Now, therefore, comes 
the new comedy of the Clouds as the sister of the AaraAjs, to see 
whether she will find spectators so discerning ; for in the applause 
bestowed upon her this-time she will recognize her brother’s lock, 
the same discernment which once judged the AaaAjs so favorably. 

If this explanation is correct, the second Clouds, according to 
the poet himself, is distinguished from the first by the passage in 
which it resembles the Aaradjs, that is, by the contest between 
the two Adyo. For, when the poet expresses the hope that this 
part will help the Clouds to gain the victory, as a similar passage 
once helped the Aa:raAjs, there is no sense in the utterance unless 
the passage has been inserted in the new Clouds and was not 
in the original, unsuccessful play. 

And, in fact, Phidippides is received and taught upon a basis 34 
entirely different from that on which Strepsiades was instructed. 
Petersen?” has already referred to the fact that, whilst the old man 
is admitted only after he has promised silence and has been sub- 
jected to all sorts of ceremonies borrowed from the Orphic Pytha- 
goreans,* nothing at all is said of such things when Phidippides is 
admitted. On the contrary, for a good fee, as was usual with the 
sophists, he enters without further formalities. It may be said 
that the repetition would have been tiresome: the hocus-pocus at 
the beginning has done its service and is now, properly enough, 
consigned to the lumber-room. True; if there did not remain 
without explanation other quite distinct contradictions between 
that very contest of the Adyo. and the early part of the comedy. 
For what explanation can be offered of the fact that Strepsiades 
is exhorted by the chorus (415 ff.) to adopt a frugal, abstemious, 


1Th. Kock, De Philonide et Calli- | Wissensch. und Literat. 1852, p. 1112. 
strato, p. 20 f. 3 See 140, 143, 254 ff., 497. Cf also 
2 Allgemeine Monatsschrift fiir 688, 727, 735. 
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comfortless mode of life, if he will devote himself to philosophy, — 
that Phidippides ridicules the Socratists as barefooted strangers to 
modern culture, —that even Strepsiades, on his return from the 
thinking-shop, after he has become acquainted with them, describes 
them as wretched beggars, who neither cut their hair, nor anoint, 


nor bathe; whereas the dduxos Adyos, in direct opposition to these 


principles, not only zealously defends warm baths against the 6: 
xauos Adyos (1044-1054), who here, contrary to expectation, stands 
entirely on the side of the Socratists (991), but also urges the youth 
(1071-1076) to surrender himself to all the ‘‘ noble passions,” 
which stand in strong contrast with the habits of a Chaerephon 
and a Socrates as described in the first part of the comedy? That 
the poet, whose creative genius produces its work at a single effort 
as it were, should not have observed or avoided such inconsistencies, 
is incredible. And if Phidippides knew the Socratists as people 
who had among them a pleader so indulgent towards human weak- 
ness (and that would have spread soon enough among the young), 
would he not have eagerly complied with the very first request of 
his father ? 

The contrast between Socrates in the first part and the adicos Adyos 
in the second goes still further. Socrates recognizes only new 
gods ; the ddicos Adyos makes good use of the old gods and the tradi- 
tional mythology (1063 ff., 1080). Socrates is a meteorological 
speculator, who, in order to be nearer the objects of his investiga- 
tion, pursues his studies in a suspended basket, — who, as an 
astronomical romanticist, lifts himself above the every-day world’s 
range of vision to contemplate the path of sun and moon, — who 
has found the key to the inexplicable wonders of nature, — who even 
extends his investigations with restless zeal to recently discovered 
fields, to grammar, orthoepy, and other abstract things of the sort. 
Flow immeasurably far removed is this restless, though absurd and 
superficial thirst for knowledge from the spiritless, prosaic materi- 
alism of the ddicos Adyos, who proposes, like Protagoras in Plato,! 


' Protag. 318 E: ras yap téxvas ad- kad yewnerplay cad povouchy diddoKovress 
Tous mepevydras tkovras maAw ab tyovres mapdi 8 eut aicduevos Madnoera ot 
euBdddovow (the other sophists) cis mepl &%AAov tov Hh wept oF hres 
téxvas, AoyiTmovs Te Kal doTpovoutay 
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to make the life of the young easy and free from trouble, as they 
would have it, and to teach them nothing but to indulge recklessly 
their appetites and passions without regard for law and morality. 
What cares he for flea’s leap and gnat’s entrail? He would laugh 
if meteorological science and such things were demanded of him. 
In fact, it would have been difficult for the Socrates of the first 
part of the play to give the instruction expected of him in the man- 
ner of this pleader; and probably for this reason Aristophanes 
kept the old pedant silent in the second part, whereby, indeed, the 
unity of the piece, the whole tone and character of which de- 
manded him as chief person, is considerably marred. 

In view of this undeniable difference in the situation as presented 
in the two parts, we may venture to assert that Aristophanes 
would have continued the revision further before offering the play 
a second time to the public. Thus the second statement of the 
sixth hypothesis is sustained, —that the revision was not brought 
to completion. The poet finally gave it up because he saw that, 
after the introduction of an entirely new idea into the old Clouds, 
he could do nothing short of rewriting the whole play. 

The incompleteness of the drama as we have it is, in several 35 
special places, still more unmistakable. No great importance will 
be attached to the view that the poet, after the death of Cleon, 
would have changed the epirrhema which refers to him as still 
alive, if a second performance had actually taken place. But the 
fact that a choric ode is wanting just before the contest of the Adyou 
(889) is recognized by ancient and modern commentators, and is 
beyond all doubt. The scholiasts observe that the superscription 
XOPOS is retained in their copies, but that the choric ode is not 
there; and so it is at the present day in the Ravenna Ms., which 
has XOPOS, and in a Cambridge Ms., which has XOPOY. The 
accidental omission of the ode —through carelessness, for instance, 
on the part of copyists — would indeed be possible; but it is not 
probable, since the superscription is retained. The poet seems 
never to have written it. Likewise after the defeat of the d/«avos 
Adyos (1104) a choric ode is absolutely required ; but there even the 


1G. Herm. ibid. p. xxvii. 
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superscription is wanting. The incompleteness of the strophe 
(700-706), which is two verses shorter than the antistrophe (804— 
813), seems less important, as the omission of two lines is not a 
rare phenomenon even in otherwise complete works. 

36 As in these instances there are gaps, so in other places we find 
portions of both editions side by side. Let us first examine 
89-120.1 Strepsiades wishes to persuade his son to study with 
the Socratists. He shows him their house and says: ‘* Men dwell 
there who convince you by argument that the sky is an oven 
(rvyevs)? that encloses us around about, and we men are the 
coals. These teach one—if one gives them money—to carry a 
point, be it right or wrong.” ‘* And who are they?” asks Phidip- 
pides. The old man does not know the name exactly; but when 
he designates them as ‘‘ minute ponderers,” the youth knows at 
once that Socrates and his companions are meant, and, iu spite of 
all his father’s persuasion, protests that he will not for any con- 
sideration have anything to do with them. So far the scene is 
perfectly coherent and consistent, and we expect immediately on 
the part of the father a resolution that shall somehow or other 
bring the matter to an end. But instead of this the scene begins 
over again: a pressing request of the father that the son should 
go to the Socratists (110); thereupon the question of the son, 
what he is to learn there, as if he had not just been told; and 
hereupon a totally different statement: ‘* They say the two argu- 
ments (Adyor) dwell there, the stronger, whatever it may be, and 
the weaker. One of the two, they tell me, the weaker, always 
prevails in disputation, even when it has the wrong side. If now 
you learn the unjust argument, my son, I shall never pay a far- 
thing of the debts I have incurred on your account.’’ Once more 
Phidippides refuses, and now at last comes the threat of the father 
that he will keep neither the son nor his horses. It is easy to 
recognize the two editions. The verses up to 94 are common to 
both. Then follows in the first Clouds an account of the sub- 
stance of instruction imparted at the school,—an account which 


1 Of. Teuffel, Philolog. VIL. p. 343; 2 Some scholars hold that the mr 
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agrees very well with the Socrates of the first part. It is mete- 
orological lore, and a little elocution so as to prevail in every 
law-suit. That was unsuitable for the second Clouds, in which 
meteorology was a superfluity, nay, a hindrance, and the contest 
of the Aoyo. had to be inserted. Hence, in the revision the ‘sky 
as an oven’’ (110-120) is removed, and in its place a descrip- 
tion is given of the two speakers (Adyov) who are to appear later. 
A similar case presents itself in 412 ff.! After Strepsiades has 
comprehended the physical explanation of lightning, the Clouds, 
now sure of him, address him with high-sounding words of great 
promise: ‘‘ Thou, O man, who desirest [but he had expressed no 
desire] of us high wisdom (knowledge of nature, etc.)— how happy 
wilt thou become among the Athenians if thou hast memory, and 
meditative powers, and endurance in thy soul, and carest nought 
for hardships and privations, but only pursuest the noble end of 
prevailing in the assembly, in council, and in court.” For the 
old man that is a brilliant prospect: he promises to do what lies 
in his power: for such blessings he would allow himself to be 
used as an anvil. Thereupon Socrates asks if he is now prepared 
to recognize as gods, only Chaos, the Clouds, and the Tongue. Of 
course he is: the rest he will not so much as greet on the street. 
In view of this assurance the chorus, which has just promised him 
full realization of his wishes, now very strangely requests him to 
state what it is he desires! It is only a trifle: in speaking — noth- 
ing now about high wisdom — to beat all the Hellenes ten miles. 
The chorus promises him this time much less than it had promised 
before when nothing had been asked: Strepsiades shall hence- 
forth carry more great measures before the popular assembly than 
all other orators. But suddenly he is very moderate in his aspira- 
tions: just after going into ecstacies over the great promises of 
the goddesses, he now declines this smaller offer. ‘‘ No ‘great 
measures’ for me, for that is not what I want; all I desire is to 
learn to distort justice and evade my creditors.’? Here again a 
mixture of the original play with the revision is unmistakable. 
Verses 412-422 suit exactly for the first Clouds in which Socrates 


1 Fritzsche, De fab. retr. III. 6. Cf 664 ff., who arrives at a somewhat dif- 
also Biicheler, Neue Jahrb. 1861, pp. ferent result. 
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was everywhere the chief character, and his instructions were elab- 
orated more at length. But after the introduction of the Aoyor 
the poet saw that the exhortation to a life of self-denial would be 
in direct conflict with the teachings of the adios Adyos, and so he 
inserted the other passage (427-434) as being better adapted to 
the new Clouds. This portion of the play must originally have 
been so arranged that after 411 came 423-426, then in the old 
Clouds 412-422, and in the new 427-434, then in both 435 ie. 
thus : 
411 


423 426 
i It 
412-422 427-434 
435 ff.1 


88 Want of congruity is quite evident also in 195 ff.* At the 
request of Strepsiades the talkative pupil has opened the thinking- 
shop; the interior has become visible. In the foreground sit 
industrious students variously occupied: in the background floats 
the master upon a seat high in the air. The astonished Strepsiades 
learns from the ready cicerone that those who are in a stooping 
posture are investigating the things under the earth, whilst their 
upturned rumps are prosecuting astronomy. ‘‘ But go in,” says 
the guide to the other pupils, ‘‘ lest he find us here.” ‘* Not yet,” 
cries Strepsiades deprecatingly ; ‘* let them remain till I tell them 
a little affair of mine.” ‘+ Quite impossible,” is the answer; ‘‘ they 
dare not remain in the open air.” Thereupon the old man observes 
a strange-looking instrument, and on inquiring what it is gets the 
answer ‘‘ Astronomy.” Here there is much to surprise us. The 
pupils are within, and yet they are to goin. Socrates is in the same 
locality with them, and from his hanging-basket can survey every- 
thing, and yet they fear that he may come upon them. The young 
people are in the house, and yet it is feared that they are remaining 


‘In 485 the first Clouds probably L. (see the App.) that originally this 
had ralrou... émiOuuets or kalrep em- address was not addressed to Strep- 
Ouuay for od yap... emiuuets. Biicheler — siades, but to Socrates. 

(Neue Jahrb. 1861, p. 665) concludes * Kochly, zbid. p. 428. 
from the variants of 412-419 in Diog. ; 
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too long in the open air. And the ‘little affair” of Strepsiades re- 
mains a riddle to pupils and to spectators alike. It is evident that 
195-199 assume a totally different situation, in which the students 
first come out of the house,’-and afterwards Socrates approaches. 
_ In the first Clouds the scene'with the pupils must have been allowed 
more space, in which it is certain that Chaerephon played an im- 
portant part,’ and Euripides (as has been repeatedly remarked) 
was called by name and exhibited according to the following 
extant verses of the first Clouds : 
Eipuridys 8 6 ras tpaywdias roby 
Tas TeptAadovaas ovTOs éoTe Tas Todas. 

In the second Clouds it was necessary to curtail this scene con- 
siderably’ Verses 195-199 and 201 belonged to the first Clouds.‘ 

In other places we can readily detect the omission of verses 
which were appropriate in the first Clouds, but seemed less suitable 
in the second. In 489 ff. Socrates subjects Strepsiades to a 
preliminary examination, and, among other things, tries to ascer- 
tain what preparation he brings for questions of natural science. 
He bids him quickly seize a meteorological problem that is to be 
cast before him. But after a poor witticism of the old pupil, he 
lets the matter drop. Now this would be endurable, —although it 
is not the proper thing for a poet uselessly to throw away a motive 
suggested by himself, —if only Strepsiades did not afterwards 
show himself to be so wonderfully versed in such matters. 
Against Pasias, one of his creditors, he brings to bear his ac- 
quired grammatical learning (1251; cf. 670 ff.), whilst another 
creditor is disposed of by the aid of his attainments in physical 


1 Consequently a motive had to be 202. Verse 201 is striking on account 


found for sending them back into the 
house. 

2 Fritzsche, Quaest. Aristoph. I. p. 
164; De fab. ab Ar. retract. I. 20. 

3 Teuffel (Rhein. Mus. X. p. 227), 
Fritzsche (De fab. retr. V. 7), and 
others favor changing these verses. 
Many consider them a fragment of 
Teleclides. 

4JIn the second Clouds, then, the 
order intended would be: 194, 200, 


of its brevity; for Strepsiades, who 
everywhere seeks exact information 
and has yewuerpla minutely explained 
to him, would surely not have been 
satisfied with the answer dorpovopula 
pev abtnl. There is no doubt that in 
the original play aorpovoula and other 
matters received a further develop- 
ment, which was replaced in the re- 
vised play by the short jest 198 f. 
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science. He propounds the delicate question whether Zeus always 
causes new water to descend as rain, or the sun draws the water 
up from the earth (1279 ff.) ; and when the astonished capitalist 
is willing to let him off with payment of the interest, he proves to 
him that it is immoral to exact interest, by the analogy of the sea 
which is not made larger by rivers flowing into it. This ingenious 
and original idea cannot belong to the stupid peasant that is dis- 
missed on account of his incapacity. The analogy of the appli- 
cation of acquired grammatical knowledge leads to the conclusion 
that the physical deduction also is a result of his previous instruc- 
tion. ‘This instruction would be perfectly in place after 490. 
Everywhere in the second Clouds the jests relating to physics 
appear to be abbreviated or suppressed in order to make room for 
the development of the new idea of the contest of the Ady." 

The two passages which respectively precede and follow the 
contest demand a special consideration.” It has already been 
remarked (§ 35) that the incompleteness of the revision is indi- 
cated by the absence of choric odes in these two places. The 
want of these odes renders the performance of the play impossible 
in the Greek theatre, which had but three actors for all the réles; 
for neither at 888, where Socrates and Strepsiades must be trans- 
formed into the pleaders, nor at 1104, where the masks of the 
pleaders must be exchanged for those of Socrates and Strepsiades, 
is there time allowed to make the necessary changes. And in 
addition to this there are serious difficulties at both places. Verse 
883 is exactly like 113, and where it occurs the second time it is 
rather striking, as Strepsiades has been in the house of Socrates for 
some time. Verse 884 is wanting in all the old editions ; it seems 
to be formed from 901, and stands in this same form as a scholium 
on 883. It has frequently been pronounced spurious, and can 
hardly be Aristophanean. The next verse (885) also has been 
bracketed by Bergk in his second edition as not being genuine, 
and Kéchly regards the whole passage (884-888) as spurious. 
The contest of the Adyo. follows, which, according to the words of 

1So Biicheler (Neue Jahrb. 1861, 2 Cf. Fritzsche, De fab. retr. I. 11 
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the chorus (935-938), has no other object than to enable Phidip- 
pides to decide from which of the Adyou he will receive instruction. 
After the contest is ended and the ddios Adyos is victorious, Soc- 
rates again asks Strepsiades (who, however, according to 887! can- 
not be present and has already in 882 and 887 f. given the master 
unlimited power in the premises) whether he will entrust the youth 
to him; and the old man repeats his request that Socrates should 
train him well, —one cheek for the management of small suits, 
and the other for greater affairs of state. This entirely unex- 
pected appearance of-Strepsiades, who had evidently withdrawn 
(887 f.), and could not possibly know when the contest was ended, 
is totally incomprehensible in view of the poet’s well-known fer- 
tility in the invention of motives. Equally surprising is the fact 
that, whilst according to 938 the son is to decide whose instruc- 
tions he will receive, still the father is here once more asked, 
although he has long since expressed himself in the most distinct 
manner (877, 882). 

These contradictions are not reconciled by assuming that the 
first words of 887 (éya 0 dmécouar) were uttered by Socrates, and 
that after the master’s withdrawal Strepsiades with his son wit- 
nessed the contest of the Adyo, and that at the end of the contest 
not Socrates but the unjust pleader asked the father if he would 
entrust his son to him.’ For, although the clause éya 0 dmécopa 
does indeed suit Socrates better, still Strepsiades cannot have 
been present at the contest, for the speakers address themselves 
solely to Phidippides,® recognizing the presence of no one else. 
But if Strepsiades also had been an auditor, the contest would 
have been directed to convincing him and not Phidippides, since 
(also according to 1105) the father has to determine what is to 
be done with the son. But the old man had really given full in- 
structions long before, and Phidippides’s position at the contest is 
quite independent (938). So the scene after the contest is totally 
unintelligible. 


1 The Mss. give the whole verse 8 Cf. 932, 990 ff., 1000, 1002 ff., 
to Strepsiades. See the App. 1043 f., 1071 ff., 1076 ff., 929, 930, 
2 According to this assumption 1105 988. 
and 1111 would belong to the Adyos 
éSiucos. Beer, ibid. p. 114 ff. 
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41 These considerations justify the assumption that even at an 
early day some confusion occurred here, likewise connected with 
the incompleteness of the revision of the comedy. According to 
938 the contest ought to be followed by a decision on the part of 
Phidippides and by some slight hint with regard to his further 
instruction, since an elaborate presentation of it would, on the 
one hand, have transcended the scope and object of the play, and, 
on the other, could hardly have sustained the interest excited by 
the lively portrayal of the old and the new styles of education. 
A conversation between Socrates and Strepsiades, on the contrary, 
such as that contained in 1105 ff., would be appropriate only before 
the contest. Accordingly a part of the passage 1105-1114 is to be 
suppressed, and the rest, perhaps, to be distributed after 881 as 
follows: 882, 1107, 1108, 1109, 1110, 886, 887 (the first half of 
which belongs to Socrates), 888, 1111, 1112 (which belongs to 
Phidippides), 1113, 1114. The poet had completed only the con- 
test of the Adgyx for the second Clouds; but the choric introduc- 
tion to it, and the conclusion, he had temporarily omitted as being 
unimportant and easy to add. In this condition the piece was 
left ; and whoever prepared the revised play for publication, desir- 
ing to remove the abruptness of the termination, and seeing that 
some indication of the further instruction of Phidippides was 
necessary, took out a part of the scene as it is tentatively arranged 
above, and inserted it after the contest scene as a stop-gap. 
Then, as a compensation, he repeated 113 after 882, and com- 
posed the two verses 884, 885, and (in the part inserted after 
1104) 1105, 1106, which seemed necessary in order to connect 
the portion removed to this place with what precedes. 

42 After the scene in which the son is entrusted to the training of 
Socrates, Strepsiades cannot return until he comes for his son 
upon the completion of his instruction, which happens 1131 ff.? 
That a choric ode ought to be inserted between this scene and the 
contest, has already been remarked (§ 35). This ode would have 
expressed the judgment of the Clouds concerning the result of 
the contest. But since the catastrophe of the drama begins with 


1 Similarly also Gottling, ibid. p. 29 f. 
* Fritzsche, De fab. retr. I. 11. 
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the return of Phidippides to his father’s house, it is probable that 
the poet intended to add to this ode a second parabasis, shortened, 
of course, as was usually the case. But this was never done. 
The epirrhema which comes after the contest of the Adyou in our 
play (1115-1130), and which speaks in a light, playful manner of 
the victory hoped for by the poet, must be assigned to the first 
Clouds, since the second owes its origin to a defeat. But it is 
very probable that also in the first Clouds, it stood where it is in 
the second, and not in the first parabasis as some assume, just as 
the address to the judges in the Birds (1101 ff.) belongs to the 
second parabasis, and in the Hcclesiazusae (which has no para- 
basis) to the closing scene (1154 ff.).1 
It seems possible to establish so far the nature of the revision 43 

and its incompleteness. We should be compelled to go further if 
the view of Kéchly,? that in the first Clowds Phidippides was not 
instructed by Socrates at all, could be regarded as anything more 
than a mere conjecture. That this view is very plausible cannot 
be denied. For it certainly is difficult to explain the incongruity, 
when Strepsiades is sent home as being stupid and inept, and 
must send his son in his stead, and then manages to baffle the 
troublesome creditors so admirably that in this scene we can 
neither comprehend how he could previously have deserved dismis- 
sion, nor wherein a man so apt in every situation should need the 
aid of his son. Accordingly in the first Clouds Strepsiades him- 
self appears to have learned the jrrwy Adyos with great success, 
and to have personally instructed Phidippides in the same ;* and 
then, unaided, to have rid himself of his troublesome creditors, 
but soon afterward obtained through his son a taste of the fruits 


can also mean an admirer of the new 
wisdom. The declaration of Phidip- 
pides that Strepsiades himself aroused 
him from his previous dulness (1403), 
does not necessarily refer to actual in- 


1 Fritzsche calls attention to the 
similarity of the passage in the Birds 
alluded to above. Quaest. Arist. I. 
p. 189; De fab. retr. I. 15. 

2 Thid. p. 426 f. 


3.No great importance is to be at- 
tributed to the three passages cited 
by Kéchly (pp. 426 and 429) to sup- 
port his view. The word cogiorhs, by 
which the old man is designated 1309, 


struction received from his father, 
but is perfectly in place if the father 
was the auctor consilii. Finally, ed:5a- 
Eduny (1888) generally means: I had 
(him) taught. 
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of his quack-wisdom. In the second Clouds, on the contrary, if 
the revision were complete, it would fall to Phidippides to dispose 
of Pasias and Amynias. In the unfinished play that we possess 
the duality of this part of the plot is also in other ways recogniza- 
ble; Strepsiades at one moment gives great hopes by his clever 
and original ideas, at another he is so dull and stupid, — or rather 
his teacher finds such fault with him, —that we do not recognize 
in him the expert sophist (1309) of the fifth episode. Similarly 
the promises of the chorus and of Socrates in many places are so 
positive and confident, that one feels compelled to assume that the 
master can make an orator even of the incompetent pupil (876) ; 
whereas again Strepsiades is dismissed, not because he has fallen 
short in diligence and attentiveness (which he promises though 
they are hardly even demanded of him), but because of inca- 
pacity." 

44 The consequences of this view would be very far reaching; but 
as it is not supported by any ancient testimony, it seems unadvisa- 
ble to pursue it further. Yet it is necessary to examine closely 
another part of the comedy, which indeed seems to have been 
placed for the first time in its true light by Kéchly’s hypothesis. 
The part in question consists of the two scenes which respectively 
precede and follow the first parabasis. The chorus in anapaestic 
tetrameters (476 f.) exhorts Socrates to enter upon work with his 
pupil, to begin the elementary instruction (podiddcKew: see note 
on text), and to institute a short preliminary examination. Such 
a summons in two anapaestic or iambic tetrameters elsewhere 


1 Apart from the fifth episode the 


645, 654, etc.) result not so much from 
capacity of Strepsiades seems quite 


want of capacity as from dissatisfac- 
satisfactory in the entire scene where _ tion (648, 656, 660) at the circuitous 
he learns the powers of the air and route which he is required to pursue. 
the omnipotence of the clouds. The Cf. further 129, 183, 260, 412 ff., 431, 
new wisdom startles him; but he 488, 435, 501-503. The charge of for- 
shows perfect mastery over all that  getfulness which is made against him 
is propounded or exacted. This is the (with reference to 414?) is not further 
case also in the scene (746-774) where justified (630), and is at last forced 
the subject 1s what he wishes to learn; in by main strength (785). Then for 
and even his inappropriate answers the first time comes the substantia- 
and objections (481, 483 f., 491, 643, — tion of the charge. 
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usually introduces an important scene,’ whereas in the present 
instance nineteen verses of the most heterogeneous contents fol- 
low, —a preliminary examination in entirely isolated subjects, 
merely touching upon them without any development. After a 
comparatively extended introduction (478-480), Socrates seeks to 
ascertain whether the old man has memory: in reply to the ques- 
tion asked for this purpose comes an answer which is no answer 
(482-485). Socrates passes at once to another theme, — the 
oratorical gifts of the pupil; and the subject is treated in so sur- 
prising a manner that Meineke and others have assumed an inter- 
polation. Again without arriving at any result, the examiner 
proceeds to a problem in physics, which is not so much as pro- 
pounded (cf. § 39); but in the course of an aimless current of 
ideas, Socrates asks what Strepsiades would do if any one struck 
him, and after the emphatic answer that a lawsuit would soon 
follow, the pupil is found prepared for admission to the thinking- 
shop. As to really probing the pupil and testing his attainments 
and capacity (477), there is no intimation of such a thing; even 
the preliminary instruction does not come until after the parabasis. 
It is perhaps safe to venture the assertion that in this place the 
poet has struck out much with a view to the intended expansion of 
the second part of the play. 

Then follows the parabasis, during the performance of which we 45 
must imagine a part of the instruction to be in progress in doors. 
Then, in vexation at the failure of his instruction, Socrates rushes 
out of the house cursing like a heathen (627), but proposes to 
make one more attempt, and that by means of the studying- 
couch full of bed-bugs. One naturally expects to see it applied ; 
but far from it: it is put aside, and now begins the instruction 


1 Cf. Equit. 761 f., to which 756-760 
are to be added, as introduction to 
the contest between Cleon and the 
sausage-dealer, which continues to 
835 and then from 843 to 940; Nub. 
959 f. as introduction to 961-1024, 
and then 1034 f. to 1086-1104 ; 1351 f. 
to 1353-1452; Vesp. 546 f. to 548- 
635 and 648 f. to 650-759; Av. 460 f. 
to 462-538 and 548. f. to 550-625; 


Lys. 484 f. to 486-538; 549 f. to” 


551-602 and 1108-1111 (here four 
tetrameters) to 1112-1188; Ran. 906 f. 
to 907-991 and 1004 f. to 1006-1098 ; 
Eccl. 581 f. to 583-709; Plut. 487 f. 
to 489-618. Av. 636 f. and Lys. 1072 f. 
are instances of pairs of tetrameters 
at the end of choric odes, not used as 
introductions to the scene following. 
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(686: dye 84, Ti Bovha rpSra voi poavOdvev;), in which the master 
makes several systematic attempts to interest the old man in the 
doctrine of metres, rhythms, and gender of substantives (636— 
692). Not until after this lesson (which is given and received 
standing) does the couch with its bugs come into play. We have 
before us the beginnings of two different scenes, one of which 
(636-692 or 693) is complete and uninterrupted, whilst the other 
(627-635), being cut in two by the insertion of the first, is not 
resumed until 694 ff. This one has nothing to do with the studying- 
sofa: it embraces the preparatory course for instruction in oratory 
(cf. 476) and presents Strepsiades, impatient, indeed, and only 
pursuing his practical end without concern for scientific thorough- 
ness, but still not characterized by the incapacity and dullness 
which afterwards lead to his dismissal. This scene would be ap- 
propriate if placed immediately after the preliminary examination 
(478-496), in which case we need not assume a continuation of 
the instruction behind the scenes. The other scene, on the con- 
trary, presupposes such continuance of instruction, and that, too, 
unsuccessful; so that Socrates appears at 627 already resolved to 
send the old man home, and to some extent as a justification of this 
course proposes to subject him to one more test, which certainly can- 
not consist in the long and good-tempered grammatical instruction. 
46 The studying-sofa is brought out. Strepsiades is to show 
whether he is capable of independent research. For this, total 
abstraction from the outer world, and the removal of every obsta- 
cle placed by the body in the way of mental activity, are necessary. 
Hence he must repose on the sofa, and the illusion of the sensu- 
ous perceptions must be avoided by covering up the entire body. 
But the procedure is again twofold.'| After the old man has 
reluctantly stretched himself upon the couch, the chorus exhorts 
him to apply himself to reflexion, and to keep sweet sleep far 
from his eyes. This might almost be taken for irony; for Strep- 
siades with every sign of pain springs up from the couch: he 
cannot rest for the bugs. There follows a well connected kommos 


1 Cf. Beer, ibid. p. 180 f.; K.Fr. Fritzsche, De fab. retr. II. 3 11%, 8 
Hermann, Ges. Abhand. p. 271 f.;  Teuffel, Philol. VII. pp. 326 ff. 
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(707-722). Then Socrates approaches and asks Strepsiades if he 
-is thinking. Certainly he is: the bugs furnish him food for 
thought. The master, rebuking his effeminacy, commands him to 
wrap himself up and think out a swindling idea. But no sooner 
has the pupil addressed himself to this task, than Socrates finds 
it necessary for the first time to see what the scholar is about. 
Nay, he conjectures in all seriousness that under such circum- 
stances he is asleep. Then comes a repetition of the injunction to 
wrap himself up and speculate. Strepsiades asks him for a sub- 
ject, which has just_been given him (728 f.). Socrates too has 
forgotten this, and gives him free choice as to a subject; and 
when the old man replies with impatience that he has ten thousand 
times said what he wants, — to avoid paying interest (which is the 
subject suggested to him at 728, so that his vexation is incompre- 
hensible), then comes the third command to wrap himself and 
ponder. This injunction so often repeated has its effect: Strep- 
siades’s power of speculation develops with astonishing vigor. 
He has a brilliant swindling idea (747 ff.), which is closely con- 
nected with the instruction in physics that he has not received ; 
and also by means of physics he devises a way of escaping a 
charge in which much money is at stake ; but finally conceives the 
stupid idea of evading an approaching judicial sentence by com- 
mitting suicide. And, just as no account is to be taken of the 
virtues of the just man when he has once erred, so Socrates be- 
comes enraged to such a degree at this single instance of momen- 
tary weakness, that he refuses to give him any further instruction. 
It occurs to him that half an hour before he had pronounced the 
old man forgetful; and although now there is not the slightest 
trace of this defect, an examination upon the instruction already 
given is instituted, and the old man fails. With a short impreca- 
tion (789 f.) the master withdraws. In his helplessness the poor 
peasant turns to the Clouds for advice. They advise him to send 
his son; and after Strepsiades has resolved upon this course and 
withdrawn, the entire scene is most appropriately terminated by 


1 If Socrates were still on the stage, or appeal to the Clouds to intercede 
Strepsiades would either address him, _ with the master in his behalf. 
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the chorus commenting to Socrates, who is not present — perhaps 
by voice of thunder so that he may hear within — upon the great 
advantages he enjoys as servant of the Clouds. 

The mingling of two different conceptions is here evident. The 
scene following the kommos has a double beginning (723 and 731) 
and a double progress: in the one Strepsiades is kept awake by 
the bugs, in the other his sleepiness prevents him from meditating ; 
in the one he has a definite task assigned him, in the other he is 
to select one himself. The one scene appears to form the continu- 
ation (though not immediate) of the instruction in grammar, pre- 
senting its further progress, in which, after a course of elemen- 
tary instruction, — often interrupted, indeed, by the impatience of 
the old student, — practice in independent labor is introduced, 
which at first, it is true, is retarded by the pupil’s sleepiness, but 
afterwards, when his interest is fully enlisted, turns out surpris- 
ingly well, so that even the teacher, sparing of praise as he is, 
cannot withhold his commendation (757, 773). The other scene is 
connected with the desperate outbreak of impatience which drove 
Socrates (627) out from the house. He expects nothing more 
of his scholar; the calamity growing out of the bugs intensifies 
his rage, and so he goes to work to bring about a rupture and to 
break off all further relations. According to this view the one 
scene would presuppose the success of the instruction, while the 
other would give the ground of its failure; the one would belong 
to the first Clouds, and the other to the second. But it should be 
observed that we must assume a lacuna in the first edition ; for the 
end of the scene in which the instruction succeeds is wanting ; but 
the choric ode (805-813), which in the present form of the com- 
edy stands in the most unsuitable place, belongs to the first 
Clouds, in which Strepsiades, enraptured (érppyévov) and astounded 
at his acquired wisdom, rushed off to bring the master his well 
earned fee. The last turn of the ode, ‘‘ Fortune is fickle,” might 
even warrant the assumption that the beginning of the catas- 
trophe immediately followed.! 

But the portion (636-692) that we have assigned to the first 
Clouds, and which so rudely interrupts the scene substituted for it 


1 Otherwise Teuffel and Biicheler. See on 455. 
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in the second, must nevertheless have belonged also to the second 
Clouds ; for in the further progress of the play a passage (848 ff.) 
which, according to this view, would perfectly suit the revised 
play, refers expressly to this passage (663 ff.). So we come to 
the question how it was possible for such a confusion to occur 
immediately after the parabasis. 

The parabasis, being a considerable interruption of the action 
proper, can of course be inserted only at an important turning 
point in the play. Under the assumption on which we are pro- 
ceeding, there would be two such turning points in the first Clouds: 
the admittance of Strepsiades as pupil, and the completion of his 
instruction, which was followed by the catastrophe. -Hence the 
first parabasis (of course not the present one) came after the origi- 
nally much longer preliminary examination (478-496) and the 
resulting admission of the novice (497-509). After the parabasis 
came the elementary instruction (636-692), and when this proved 
too long for the old man, the exhortation to independent specula- 
tion (694 f.)? to which the chorus also urges him.? After the 
choric ode, during which Strepsiades meditates, Socrates makes 
an inspection to see how he is succeeding (731-744).° This scene 
then was considerably longer and probably comprised also the 
instruction in the 7rrwv Adyos. In the second Clouds this had to 
be changed. Here the instruction of the old man is of secondary 
importance, since it fails, and that of Phidippides is introduced. 
The first parabasis, therefore, must have been inserted after Strep- 
siades’s course of study, and the instruction of Phidippides then 
filled the space between the first and the second parabasis. Con- 
sequently the poet abbreviated the preliminary examination and 
probably intended to connect with it the grammatical instruction 
(636-692). We should have to conceive the continuation as 


1 In the original play this was prob- 
ably more detailed. KaraxAwels Seupi 
did not need to be changed, as it is not 
necessary to refer it to the doxdyrns. 

2 700-706 of the present play prob- 
ably followed immediately after 695. 

3 ofuor tdAas (742) is intelligible with- 
out the bugs, and in view of 702 the 


repetition of amopysis perfectly natural. 
Our distribution agrees most nearly 
with Fritzsche’s (De fab. retr. III.). 
Teuffel’s presentation (ibid. pp. 328 
ff.), approved by Kéchly, seems rather 
artificial. Besides, 736 and 695 are 
not inconsistent with each other, for 
695 is very indefinite, 
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going on within during the parabasis, so that after its termination 
the master, convinced of his pupil’s incapacity, embraces the first 
opportunity to get rid of him.’ Whoever arranged the comedy in 
_its present form found the double scene after the parabasis in the 
author’s own Ms., and, since the unfinished state of the whole 
rendered a complete new edition impossible, he combined the two 
in such a way as seemed to give a passable coherence. 

4) But how could so incomplete a drama be offered to the Athenian 
public? — The poet’s intention was to revise his favorite play with 
a view toa new performance. With great zeal he took hold of 
the new thought that was to give a fresh impulse to his work, 
the portrayal of the contest between the old and the new mode of 
rearing the youth, and this contest could not be presented in the 
person of an old, worn out peasant, but only in that of a youth; 
but the further he proceeded with his labor the more he became 
convinced that the new plan demanded a total change of almost 
every individual scene. Now genius finds a new creation easier 
and more agreeable than the improvement of an old one. <Accord- 
ingly, after the poet had worked for several years at the task, he 
became tired of the Sisyphean toil and left the manuscript as it 
was. And so this manuscript, with a part of the old Clouds 
omitted and a part of the new completely worked up, portions of 
each being side by side, came into the hands of the person who 
published the play in its present form. That this person recog- 
nized the incompleteness of what was before him no one will 
doubt; but what was he to do? Was he to attempt to complete 
the work which the great poet had been unable to complete? Was 
he to leave out anything that the poet had not finally rejected, 
although by so doing he still could not produce a complete piece? 
With great but justifiable reverence and sense of duty towards 
Aristophanes, he felt that he must not withhold from the public 
such an inheritance (containing, as it did, the contest of the Adyox, 
one of the most beautiful passages in all the works of the poet), 


1 Accordingly we should have to and 964: avicas rt kardOov KaTa Kara 
connect 627-635 immediately with  xAwels... cf 5p; The choric ode 
694 ff. by some such means as the 700-706, and probably 731-739, are to 
fusion, proposed by Kochly, of 635 be removed. 
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and that he must publish it just as he had found it, with the single 
exception that he attempted to restore a passable coherence. At 
that time (and we must not forget that the publication was in- 
tended only for that period) the relation of the new edition to the 
old could not be obscure, especially as the latter was still accessible. 
Moreover, notwithstanding the abundance of completed excellent 
works, the publication of just this incomplete piece was likely to 
meet with favor, since a universal and lively interest attached to 
the Clouds, especially after the trial and death of Socrates. 
Antiquity furnishes other examples of similar unfinished works of 
great masters, whilst in our times they are much more numerous. 
For a long time no doubt both editions stood side by side. It 
may well be that passages from the first were again and again 
added to the second, and that many difficulties of our present text 
spring from this source. Finally the first Clouds was lost, unques- 
tionably because the new Clouds, in spite of its incompleteness, 
was preferred to the old on account of the contest of the Adyo.. 


IV. 


To judge of the faults or of the merits of the comedy in the 
condition in which we have it would be as hazardous as to conjec- 
ture the causes of the defeat which the original play sustained. 
Only one assertion can be made with positiveness: the presenta- 
tion of Socrates in the first part must have contributed considera- 
bly to the adverse decision of the judges of the contest; for in 
this part the first Clouds did not materially differ from the play in 
its present form, as is shown by the testimony of Plato in the 
Apology. Not that the Athenian public regarded Socrates as a 
model of virtue which comedy must not pollute with its ridicule ; 
but Socrates, according to the plan of this play, had to be stripped 
of so many of his peculiarities and clothed with so many quali- 
ties not belonging to him, that he lost the marks of full, fresh 
individuality, and thus being, in the conception of the poet, almost 
a mental abstraction, a sheer generalization, he became, in the 
performance, a mere shadow which bore a very slight resemblance 
to the reality. This untruth which Aristophanes could not cyade, 
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and which stood in sharp and disadvantageous contrast with his 
own lifelike representation of Cleon in the Anights, and the fidelity 
of Cratinus in the Hurivy (the rival play of the Clouds), probably 
determined in great measure the decision of the judges. They 
were compelled to regard this generalization of a known person 
into a spectre without flesh and blood, as a departure from the 
true method of art. And even if they had regarded it as consis- 
tent with artistic principles to satirize the class in the individual, 
still the poet had attacked just that characteristic of the sophists 
which seemed to the people to be unimportant rather than ridicu- 
lous. The substance of sophistic doctrines, their strange tenets 
and their hair-splitting arguments troubled the masses very little : 
it was their sponging and swaggering, their avarice and vanity, 
that struck every one, and it is not surprising that the Parasites of 
Eupolis, in which just these external traits of the sophists were 
delineated, was more successful than the artistic Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes. May it not be that the poet himself saw this and was 
thereby induced to bid a gracious farewell to the somewhat thread- 
bare philosopher in the second part of the new edition, and to 
introduce as his successor the more lively 7rrwv Adyos? 
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1-274: the prologue (mpéddoyos). 

1. Ace. to aSchol. io’ denotes pain, 
and iod joy. But see on 1170. The 
word freq. stands extra metrum as here. 

2. & Zed Baotdev: a common excl. 
in Ar., often accompanied by a gen. 
of cause, or, as here, by an exclam- 
atory sent.—to yxpypa trav Kré.: a 
freq. circumlocution, implying won- 
der of any kind. Cf. Hq. 1219; Ran. 
1278; Av. 826; Ach. 150, 8c0y 7d 
Xpipua napyirwy mpocépxera. Lys. 1031, 
Hh mey, ®& Zed, xp iSety rhs eumldos 
éveort oor. Also in prose: Hat. i. 36, 
dds xphua ylyvera péya. vii. 188 fin., 
hv Bk Tod yeEL@vos xphua apdpnrov. 
Sometimes xpjua without a gen. has 
the same force, as Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 8, 
Zrapov, Kaddv Te xphua Kal weya.— 
Scov: ady. acc., somewhat stronger 
than exclamatory és. That it is not 
pred. here, amépayroy écov (éorty), is 
shown by the fact that the order 
bcos amépaytos, bcos Savyaords for dmé- 
pavros bc0s, Savuaords boos, seems not 
to occur. This use of dcoy, however, 
is rare. Gorg. Frg., 7 Tay dyadpdrov 
epyacta baov ndeiay mapéoxe Thy dpw. 


Plut. Mor. 790a, 1d ypdpew pdvov 
emioToAds TocavTas boov épy@dés ear. 
Some punctuate after gcov, so that 
amépayroy becomes a new exclama- 
tion. In this case it would perhaps be 
better to punctuate as follows: écov. 
amépavroy: ovdéro? hucpa yevhoerar. 

4. «al pyv: directs attention to a 
new phase. 

5. ovK av (sc. oftws %ppeyrov): the 
Athenians were in the habit of sending 
their slaves out to labor at an early 
hour, and, if necessary, employed 
blows to make them diligent. But 
since the Spartan invasions had of- 
fered means of escape, it was neces- 
sary to treat them more leniently. 
Thue. (vii. 27. 4) informs us that by 
the year 413 B.c. more than 20,000 
had escaped. Cf. Eq. 20ff. 

6. darddovo, modepe, today: obs. 
the recurrence of the same sound, 
here portraying the miseries of the 
war. —elvexa: this is the only form 
of the prep. when its first syl. is 
long; and the form is preserved in 
the Mss. in some places, as 422, 511, 
526. The form ofvera (which some 
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15 inmdlerat te Kal EvvwpiKeverat, 


editors adopt) can be used only as a 
conj. (wherefore, because, that) like 
d0ovvexa, and is not used in comedy. 

7. ér: ie. bre, quandoquidem. 
Cf. 34, 717, 1217. 8. never suffers 
elision in Att. —ovS€: ne hoe qui- 
dem, ut alia mittam. 

8. xpnores: ironical (like rayaé7, 
61).—ovrool: deictic 4, common in 
comedy and in the orators, but never 
used in tragedy, from which fact we 
may infer that it belonged to the 
language of common life. 

10. wévre: indefinite, Hke our 
“half a dozen.” — ovcvpais : skins, 
used as bed-covers or cloaks. It may 
have denoted also some coarse, heavy 
manufactured stuff. — éykexop$vAn- 
pévos: E. M., mapa thy Kopdvany, iris 
eotly of8nua THs Kepadrjs brd wAnyis 
yevouevn. This word, like some others 
invented by Ar., was introduced into 
prose by late writers (e.g. Eustathius). 
—On this passage Suid. says: Wdxos 
yap hv, ws eixds, kad meptexadvrovTo. 
This implies that the subject-matter 
of the play was adapted to the time 
of year (March: see Introd. § 24) in 
which the play was acted. This is not 
likely. It is quite credible, indeed, 
that in March Socrates might have 
had an opportunity to experiment 


with fleas (cf. 146 ff.), but the untime- 
ly lizard on the roof (173) implies 
mild weather at least, whether it was 
in March or not. So the view held 
by some may be correct, that the large 
number of blankets is meant as a token 
of effeminacy, because the weather 
was not very cold. 

11. el Soxet: if it is so resolved. 
Strepsiades yields to the will of the 
majority. Or does he address him- 
self: but if you choose, etc. ? 

13. vmod: here we should expect 
tay Képewy: the bugs. See on 37. 

14. kopny é€xov: long hair was a 
characteristic of the nobility, esp. 
common among the knights; hence 
imma(erat immediately after. Cf Eq. 
580, where the chorus of knights 
Says uh Pbovet® juiy kou@or. Cf. 1101. 
There was a limit, however, to the 
fashionable length of hair. Slaves, 
on the other hand, wore their hair 
very short. Poets wore it long. In 
Av. 909, a poet calls himself Movodwy 
Oepdawy dtpnpds, whereupon he is 
asked (911), Greta d9Ta BodAOS dy 
Kduny exes; 

15. These luxuries belonged only 
to the wealthy. Horses cost relative- 
ly much more than with us. Phi- 
dippides, being through his mother 
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descended from the Alcmaeonidae, 
naturally followed the aristocratic 
fashion; for Alemaeon was the first 
Athenian to win a race at Olympia 
with a trrwy (edyos (Isocr. 16. 25). 
Alcibiades kept up the honors of the 
family. Cf Thue. vi. 16 (where Alci- 
biades speaks of himself). 

17. The month was lunar. The 
last days of the month beginning with 
the twentieth were called eixddes, the 
twenties. Money was lent by the 
month (cf. 756), and on the &7 kal 
véa, (see on 1134 and cf. 1222) suits 
for debt were instituted; hence in 
Greece the debtors hated this day as 
those at Rome did the tristes ca- 
lendae. Hor. Sat. i. 3. 87. — dyov- 
cav: not bringing, but driving along. 
The eixddes had already begun. Cf 
1131. 

18. xwpotow: are running on. The 
rate was serious,—10 to 36 per cent 
per annum. For this use of xwpeiv, 
cf. Pax, 509, xwpet rd mpayua. 

19. dvayva: the Greek language 
having developed when writing was 
unknown, words already existing, 
eye, avaryvyvéokew, were employed 
to designate reading when the intro- 
duction of letters made it necessary 
to express the idea. Aé¢yew prob. 
meant read aloud, and avayryvéckewy, 
peruse; but the latter also soon ac- 


quired the additional sense, read aloud. 
In the mid. the compounds of Aéyew, 
divaréyeoOat, émiAéyeoOai, Mean to read 
to one’s self, peruse. 

21. The uwva was about $18, but 
the purchasing power of money was 
much greater than it is now. 

22. tod: for what. Cf. 31.—rl: 
cognate acc., the external obj. abdrais 
being understood: what use did I make 
of them, how did I spend them. Dem. 
Phil. I. 33: & wey ody xphoerac Kad 
mére TH Suvdwer xré. Kr. Spr. 46, 5, 9. 
eis rl, for what, might have been used. 
Cf. Dem. Timoth. 4, dvaykaioy doKet 
dinyhoacba Tad Te dpeirdueva Kad eis 
of yap 
TpameCirat eiddacw trouvhuara ypde- 
cba ay re Siddaor xpnudtwy Kal eis 
8 rt. 

23. 67: seeson 7.—Kormarlav: 
blooded horses were branded on the 
haunch with koppa (?), whence xor- 
matlas (kommapdpos, Luc. Indoct. 5), or 
with san (sampt, A), whence caupédpas 
(122). —otpor todas: although o%ux 
(uo) is for of (8) mo, an adj. 
attending it and referring to the 
speaker is put in the nom. The des- 
ignation of the person addressed, of 
course, may be in the voc.; but if 
the sense requires, it is put in the 
causal gen. We sometimes find even 
o%wor eye. 


Tt kaoTov avTay KaTexXpnoaro. 
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24. éfexomnv: a play upon komma- 
tlas.—mpotepov: sooner, with the ad- 
ditional notion of rather.— dp8adpov : 
for the acc. with the pass., see H. 
724a; G. 197, 1, n. 2. Similarly Av. 
842, m@s KAatoee yap iv Grak ye 
THPIAAUY “KKOTIS ; 

25. Phidippides, dreaming, ad- 
dresses a companion: That's unfair ; 
keep to your own track. — €davve 
Spopov: like 65y mopevecOa. If in 
these expressions, dpéuoy meant a race 
and 65éy a journey, the acc. would 
be purely cognate; and it may be 
that expressions such as these grew 
out of the pure cognate const. So 
we have typa KkéAcvOa mAciy (Hom.), 
then mAciv olvora mévroy, and finally 
in prose, mAeiy OdAacocav. So in Eng. 
sail the sea, walk the streets. In any 
case, it is better not to assume the 
ellipsis of a prep., but to accept the 
const. as an extension of the cog- 
nate obj., though practically the verb 
has become trans. See Kr. Spr. 46, 
6, 2. 

26. todr éotl rovri: more freq. 
To0T (07°) exetvo, there it is, just as T 
told you. Very common in Ar, and 
not unknown in tragedy. Cf 1052; 


Ran. 318, 1342; Av. 354. Eur. Hel. 
Just like our 
passage, Pax, 64, todr’ éot) rout) 7d 
kakoy av odya Aeyov. Tovti instead 
of éxeivo is employed because of the 
defining rel. clause which follows. 
See Kr. Spr. 51, 7, 11; Dial. 51, 7,6. 

27. kal: z.e. not only when awake 
does he constantly think of horseman- 
ship, but even when asleep he dreams 
of it. The dreaming, of course, is 
mentioned as a proof of his entire 
devotion to it when awake. There 
is not the slightest ground for 
rejecting the verse, as Herwerden 
proposes. 

28. é\q@: some propose eAgs. Kock 
understands #{fAwy to be the subj., 
and r& moAeuorhpia (sc. dywvlouara, 
Xen. Mipparch. 3. 5) the cognate obj. 
We may, however, take ra roAcuiort- 
pia (sc. &pwara, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 29; 
Hat. v. 113.7) as the subj., though 
in the pun in the next verse éAavyeis 
has a personal subj.—arodeurorypta : 
Photius, roAcuiorhs trros odx ws &y Ts 
oinbeln 6 eis Tovs moAguous emiTHdetos, 
GAN 6 ev Tots ay@or oxjpa pépwv 
&s eis méAguoy edtpemopéevos: Fv yap 
TOLOUTOY AyoVLoOMa. 


622: rot’ 207 éxetvo. 
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ti dvokodaivers Kal orpéper THY vdyO ohyv; 


29. pev: somewhat adversative ; 
bey ody might have been used. 

30. €Ba: the Dor. form is em- 
ployed because the expression is a 
parody on a lyric passage in a lost 
play of Eur.: ti ypéos @B8a Bua; 
what calamity befell the house? The 
comedian makes this ridiculous by 
using xpéos in its other sense, debt. 
The const. of Batyw with the acc. 
(Eur. Hupp. 1371, ddbva pw odvva Balver) 
is not peculiar to Eur. — Pasias and 
Amynias, who are as fictitious as 
Strepsiades and Phidippides, appear 
later in the play. 

31. 8idploKov: a small two-wheeled 
chariot for racing, prob. adorned with 
ivory, copper, silver, etc. The price, 
at least, would imply considerable 
ornamentation. — tpoxotv: prob. to 
be understood as belonging to the 
chariot. 

$2. After the race is ended in the 


dream, Phidippides orders his f7o- 
«duos to give his horse a roll in the 
sand and lead him home. The Greeks 
had special places, called aAwdjOpa or 
éfaAtorpat, for horses to roll on. Cf. 
Xen. Occ. 11. 18, 6 mais éfadtoas roy 
troy otkade dmdryet. 

33. © pede: familiar address, often 
with element of censure. Cf. & dar 
poe, 38. — éEyAukas : another play 
upon words. Here étadAlySev has the 
sense of evolvere as in Sen. Fpist. 
74,3, bonis evoluti. The words 
erg (28) and éfadloas (82) were intro- 
duced by the poet merely for the 
purpose of punning upon them. This 
habit sometimes betrayed him into 
forced and unnatural turns. 

34, roKov évexupdoer Par: equiv. to 
evéxupa AhperOat TOD TdKov. 

35. éreov: used by Ar. in questions 
only. It seems to be a pet word 
with Phidippides. C/. 93, 820. _ 
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el? aderX 7) mpopvynotpe aok€obar Kakas, 
HTS pe yh emhpe THY ory pytépa 
€wol yap iv aypoukos ndurtos Bios, 
EVPWTLOV, AKOPNTOS, ELKN KELLEVOS, 

45 Bpvwv peditras Kal mpoBarous Kat oreupdrors. 
ereit eynua Meyaxdéovs tov Meyakdéous 


37. tls Sypapxos: we expect flea 
or bug, hence rts which is used in 
speaking of things of which more 
than one exists, whereas each deme 
had but one demarch. That this offi- 
cer could have anything to do with 
collecting interest on private debts 
rests solely on the authority of a 
Schol. on this verse. It was his duty 
to assess real estate and to collect 
taxes; and possibly it is the exercise 
of this function that Strepsiades is 
represented as dreading.— ék rdév 
oTpwopatrey: this does not qualify 
djuapxos, but denotes the result of 
Sdiever. 

41. mpopvyorpia: the business of 
match-making was more systematic 
at Athens than it is with us. <As it 
was often carried on in common with 
mpoaywyela, it came into disrepute. 
Cf. Plat. Theact. 150 a. No mase. form 


corresponding to mpouyhorpia occurs 
in classical Greek. 

42. yrs: defines and at the same 
time is causal. The causal use grows 
out of the qualitative. See Kr. Spr. 
51, 8, 2. é 

44, ff. These verses seem to be 
addressed to the spectators, as in a 
parabasis. (See on 510 ff.) Cf Av. 
30 ff., where the spectators are ad- 
dressed directly: &vdpes of mapdytes ev 
Adyw. Cf. 1102 ff. 

46. He neglected the old rule: rhy 
kat& oavTdy da, or as Aesch. (Prom. 
890) has it, 7d nndedoat (woo) Kal? Eavrdy 
dpirrever parpg. — Meyaxdr€ovs : the 
nom. would be MeyaxAéns 56 Meya- 
kAéous (sc. vids). Megacles, son-in-law 
of the Sicyonian tyrant Clisthenes 
(Hdt. vi. 130), had two sons, the fa- 
mous law-giver Clisthenes and Hip- 
pocrates. Each of. these in turn had 
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ason named Megacles. One or the 
other of these was the father of 
the Megacles who was the uncle of 
the wife of Strepsiades. The rela- 
tionship is invented so as to give the 
wife the appearance of great nobil- 
ity, an effect enhanced by the repe- 
titions. The reduced circumstances 
of the family (see on 815, and cf. 
Ach. 614) would account for her 
marrying a peasant. 

48. éyKxeko.cvpwpevny : comic word, 
Coesyrified, made from Ko.wtpa, who 
is mentioned sometimes as the wife of 
Alemaeon, sometimes of Pisistratus. 
She was a haughty woman from Ere- 
tria. Some think there were two of 
the same name. 

50. trpacias: E. M. 764, 25, mapa 
7) tépow (dry, torreo for torseo) 
repaid Kal Tapord mapa Siwvldy Kad 
Ka? tmépbecw tpacid. The Sanscrit 
root, with vocalic r, indicates that 
ep, ap, and pa were developed from 
a vowel p in the proethnic period. — 
The word means crate, especially for 
drying figs on. Poll. (vii. 144) says 

‘that it also denoted the dried figs 


themselves, a meaning which would 
suit better here. — meptovelas: a com- 
ma might be placed before this word. 
Compare damndvys, 52. 

52. Kwdraddos, TevervAXiSos : names 
of Aphrodite, the former from the 
Attic promontory of the same name, 
the latter from her supervision of 
child-birth. The temples of Aphro- 
dite Colias and Aphrodite Genetyllis, 
as well as that of Pan, were often 
used by the women as places for as- 
sembling. Cf. Lys. 2. 

53. éomda: she wove,—a pun, as 
the word sometimes was used figura- 
tively of squandering. Diphil. 43. 
27, mewpdiov epav Ta matpga Bpvrer 
kad orada. 

54. av: frequentative, habitual; 
used with the aor. or impf. indic. to 
indicate that something used to hap- 
pen whenever there was occasion. 
Compare Eng. would. See Kr. Spr. 
538, 10, 3; GMT. 30, 2; H. 885; G. 
206.— ro8l: this here,—the one he 
had on. 

55. mpopacw: Kock renders as a 
proof (Beweis), and cites Thue. i, 
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FavOurmov, ) Xdpurmov, 7) Kaddurmidnv: 


23. 5; ili. 9. 2; vi. 6. 1; but these 
hardly establish the meaning. The 
usual rendering, pretext, pretence, ex- 
cuse (i.e. to prevent the statement 
Alay omadas from being too bald) 
seems admissible. 

57. otpov: here, an expression of 
yexation. In Av. 1051 Pithetaerus 
becoming exasperated exclaims oYuor 
kakodaluwv, Kal ob yap evTadl? AoW Eri; 
—motnv Avxvov: this seems to have 
been an expression current among 
the people. Plat. Com. 193, geldecbe 
rovAatov apddp'+ e& dyopas ® eya | avi- 
coma otlABny tiv’, ris ph méris. 
Herodian says, oivépAvt 6 giAordrns> 
Td yap méTns em AvXvoU MaAAov. Still 
wérns is often used of persons, and 
was probably at first transferred to 
lamps in jest. 

59. OpvaddAlS8ov: part. gen. as obj. 
Il. 786; G. 170. The objection to 
maxetat OpvadAldes was that they made 
a métns Avxvos. Analogously Luc. 
Gall. 29, dubeocav thy Opvaddlda, and 
Id. Tim. 14, Bubadréov Opvaddtdiov. In 


er 


these instances, the wick was thirsty 
for want of oil. 

60. Strepsiades resumes his narra- 
tive. — 6mws: equiv. to éwef. Cf Soph. 
Tr. 917, érws & éréAece tour’, érevOo- 
pod &vw|Kab€Cero, KTé. 

62. On the tenth day after a child’s 
birth, its name was given it. The 
name was bestowed by the father, 
with certain ceremonies including a 
sacrifice and feast, the whole solem- 
nity being called 7 dexaty. In the 
present instance the mother usurped 
authority. See on Av. 494, 922. 

63. mpooeriGer: conative impf., *n- 
sisted onadding. See H. 832; G. 200, 
n. 2. Cf. ériéuny 65. In 67 the aor. 
€0€ue0a denotes attainment. 

64. The Athenian nobles were fond 
of compound names formed with ¢r- 
Tos, aS ZavOurmos, ‘Immdyiros, etc. It was 
customary to name the first son after 
the father’s father (in 65 adros is 
the paternal grandfather of Phidip- 
pides), so that the two names often 
alternated, as KaAAlas, ‘Immdvucos, then 
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KaAAlas again, etc. Cf. Av. 283. See 
on 46. 

65. PadwviSyv: the grandfather’s 
name was really $eldwy (134), but the 
name even of the same person often 
varied between the primitive and the 
patronymic form, as ’Effkeoros and 
’Etnneotlons (Av. 11), Nucduaxos and 
Nixopaxtldns (Lys. 30. 11), AevedAogos 
and Aecvrodopldns (Ran. 1513), *AActar- 
dpos and *AActavdpldns, KA€avdpos and 
KAcavbplins, etc. 

66. éxplvopeOa: we contended,—a 
meaning rare in Att. But cf. Eur. 
Med. 609, as od Kpiwoduar revdE cor 
7a mAclova (litigabo, contest). Cf. 
Eq. 1258.—16 xpovw: at last. For 
analogous uses, cf. 865, 1243. 

69. The suppression of the apod., 
“how fine it will be,” marks in this 
instance the playful language with 
which the parents address their child. 
It may be, however, that Strepsiades 
merely gives so much of each sent. 
as suits his purpose. Some cite as 
parallel instances ¢YOe, ei ydp, (O si), 
in wishes; but this is different. All 
consciousness of a cond. element in 
el0c, ef yap, was lost. In fact, some 
hold that the cond. ef grew out of the 
opt. «i. The minatory ei uj with sup- 
pressed apod. comes nearer; but even 
here there was prob. a threatening 
gesticulation. —moAw: te. axpdmoduy. 


noe 


Cf. Eq. 267, 1093; Lys. 487, chy» 
mréAW huey dmexActoare. Thue. (ii. 15. 
3, 6) gives the explanation: 7d 5& mpd 
TovTov ) akpdmoAts 7H viv otca mé- 
Aus hv kal 7d bm adthy mods vdtov 
MdAloTa TeTpaupevov. ...kadetrar dé 
dia Thy wadady tavTn Karolknow Ka 
NH axpdmoaArs wéxpe Tod ert bm °>AGn- 
valwy médAts. Similarly the old part 
of London is called The City. The 
happy mother imagines her son, as 
victor at the Panathenaea, riding in 
a chariot up to the Acropolis. 

70. Meyaxdéns: derived from peya- 
KkAehs by shifting the accent. Ar. 
never contracts compound names end- 
ing in -«Aéns when the fourth syl. 
from the end is short, but always con- 
tracts when this syl. is long, as ‘Hpa- 
KAjs, OewioroKAtjs. — tvoetiba: some 
sort of splendid robe, worn by men 
and by women. —édyv: would say. 

71. péev ov: employed very often 
in objecting to a statement just made, 
nay rather. See Kr. Spr. 64, 5, 4. 
—rds alyas: sc. éAatbyns (69).—ded- 
A€ws: is a common noun, designating 
any rugged hill-side with a thin coy- 
ering of earth, a sort of place well 
suited for goats. Harp., ra werpdédn kar 
aiylBora xwpla pedAeas exdAovy. That 
it is not the name of any particular 
mountain in Attica is shown by a com- 
parison of all the seeming allusions 
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to such a mountain, which would lo- 
cate it in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

73. éwl@ero: the aor. denotes the 
result (67), the end of the matter was 
that he did not hearken. The impf. 
would mean “he would not hearken.” 
—karéxeev: cf Vesp. 7. Plat. Legg. 
800d, evlore macay BAacpnulay trav 
fep@v karaxéovow. 

74. Yartrepov: horse-complaint, a comic 
word formed after the analogy of 
terepos, jaundice (liver-complaint), bde- 
pos, dropsy (water-complaint). 

75. Cf. Eq. 1290; Lys. 26 f., aan’ 
gor tr euod mpayy dvaCnrnuevor | 
modAatot 7 aypumviaow éppirtacuévor. 
Ran. 931, a parody on Eur. Hipp. 
375 £., H8n mor’ %AAws vurtds ev waxpe 
xpdvy | Ovnr&v edpdyric’ HF di€pOapra 
Blos. Soph. O. T. 67, Yore we mworddds 


ddovs eAOdvTa ppovTldos mAdvois.— 6809 : 
depends on ¢poyti(wy. 

76. Cf. Photius, 315, 6500 wapovons 
Thy atpamdy (ntets. — Satpovlws: deu- 
cedly ; more vulgarly, devilish. 

77. 4w: governed by something 
like Badi¢ew implied. 

79. dy éweyel(payst: the prot. is con- 
tained in més. GMT. 52, 2. 

80. PeaSiarmlSyn, PeSuamibiov: of. 
182; Ach. 404, Evpimldn, Evpirldiov. 
Eur. Cycl. 262 ff., &@ Kixcdop... & 
KuxkAdémoyv. — tl, d: a hiatus very com- 
mon in comedy, admissible even in 
tragedy. Cf. 21, 22, 82, 98, 746, 786, 
791, 798, 825, 847, ete. Aesch. Theb. 
208, rf ov; so td. 704; Pers. 787; Suppl. 
306. Soph. Aj. 873; Phil. 917, rt efras. 

82. ov: there, voila, freq. em- 
ployed to denote compliance with a 
request. Cf, 255, 635, 825, 
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83. That Poseidon, the sea-god, 
should be also %rmos is due, accord- 
ing to Preller, to the resemblance 
between the plunging motion of a 
ship and the movement of a gallop- 
ing horse. Acc. to Att. local tradi- 
tion, Poseidon invented reins at Col- 
onus. Soph. O. C. 713 ff, avat Tlo- 
ceiday, inmocw Toy aKeotHpa xadwhy 
mpotaot taicde KTioas wyuiais KrE. 
Cf. Paus. vii. 21. 8, avoudcdu dé 
“Inmov tov Oeby melBorro wey by Tis 
wad én airlais %AAas: ey Bt ebpérny 
irmucjs bvta ard tobTov axeiy Kal 7d 
Bvopa eixd(w. “Ounpos mév ye ey irmwy 
#OAois MeveAd@ kata Tov Oeod TovTov 
mpdkanow mepteOncevy Spkov: “Inmwy 
ibdwevos, yarhoxov Evvoctyaoy | iurvvO 
pndy Exov 7d eudyv S6Aw Epua wedjjoa 
(Il. xxiii. 584 f.). Tduws dé, ds *AOn- 
vatois Tovs apxatoTadrous tuvwy érolnoer, 
elval pnot Tov Mocedava “Imma Te 5w- 


Thpa vedy 7 iBuxpndéuvwy.— tovrovl: 
pointing to a statue on the stage. 
See on 1478. 

84. pq "pol ye: not to me, i.e. do 
not mention to me. Cf. 433; Ach. 345, 
Hh por mpdpacw. Vesp. 1179, 1400. 
Kr. Spr. 48, 6,2; 62,8, 12. See on 
Eq. 19. 

87. mov: the aor. does not call 
for general obedience, but implies 
that there is something special to be 
done; hence the question which fol- 
lows.— tl: cognate acc. —ml0opar: 
when a command is turned into a 
question by a change into the first 
per., the subjv. as here, or the fut. 
indic., as in 111, is used. This subjv. 
may be used of course in anticipating 
a command, 694, rf dpa ; 

88. exorpepov: Schol. aadrakov, pe- 
tdBade. The expression is taken 
from turning old garments to make 
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them appear new. In 554 the word 
is used differently. 

91. dmoBdere: Bree Sedpo, simply, 
might mean look here (at the speaker), 
while dméBAere directs the eye to a 
more remote object pointed out. In 
823 the simple AAéme Sevpl (of a re- 
mote object) is further explained by 
immediately adding the thing to be 
looked towards, pbs thy Tdpynéa. 

92. olkiSiov: dim. of oixla (not 
oikos), hence the long antepenult: 
oixt-wSiov. Kr. Spr. 41, 10, 2. It is 
usually assumed that the house of 
Socrates is meant, as even Ar. would 
hardly have dared to represent him 
as having a special building as a 
school-house; but where was Xan- 
thippe, especially when the house 
burnt in the closing scene? See In- 
trod. § 12. Socrates valued all his 
property, including his house (Xen. 
Oec. 2. 8) at five vat (90 dollars) ; 
but Boeckh (Pub. Econ. of the Athen- 
ians, I. p. 156 f.) doubts whether it was 
possible to support a family at Athens 


with so little property. The Koppa 
horse cost twelve uvat,—more than 
twice the entire possessions of Soc- 
rates. 

94. uxev: this word is prob. in- 
tended to suggest two ideas, that of 
souls in the sense of men, and that of 
ghosts or spectres. Cf. 504. So in Av. 
1555, Wuxaywye? Swrpatns. The use 
of Wuxh as equiv. to man is derived 
from Socratic usage, and is freq. in 
Plat. Cf. Rep. i. 858e, avdynn Kanh 
Wuxh KakOs kpxew.— hpovtiotyptoy : 
thinking-shop, phrontistery, speculato- 
rium; formed after epyacrnpioy, dixa- 
otnhpioy, etc. Aeschin., ace. to Philos- 
tratus, called Rhodes cogiotay gppov- 
tioTnpiov, alluding perhaps to this 
play. Very late writers use it as an 
ordinary word, and in the Christian 
fathers it signifies monastery. Even 
gpovtiatns may have been invented 
by Ar., although it was in use a short 
time afterward. Xen. Symp. 6. 6; 
7. 2. Plat. Apol. 18b. These in- 
stances, however, refer to the Clouds, 
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95. +rov ovpavoy: acc. by prolep- 
sis, depending on dyvareifovow. See 
on 145, 493. 

96. See on 201. In Av. 1001, the 
same comparison is attributed to 
Meton, and by Cratinus (in the Ta- 
vérta:) to the philosopher Hippon. 
—héyovtes: by argument, or disputa- 
tion.—éorw mveyeds: when quantity 
by position is desired, movable y 
is written not only before a single 
consonant as in 74, 97, ete., or before 
a mute and liquid as here, but in 
some texts it is used even before the 
strong combinations of consonants, as 
Soph. Ant. 571, vigoi(v) orvyé. In 
the latter case it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is correct, since in the 
early classical prose the movable y 
could be used or omitted before 
either vowels or consonants. Towards 
the end of the classical period, its 
use became general in both cases. 
The rule stated in most grammars 
has no foundation. 

97. The &Opwra are to the oipayds 
(dome of the sky) what &v@pakes are 
to the mvyevs (a hollow hemisphere, 
as some think, placed over burning 
coals to smother them, as it were), 
See Introd. § 36. The pun on &Opo- 
mo. and u&y@paxes is found also in Av. 


1546. In Eur. Cycl. 374, the Mss. 
have avOpdérwy Oépw’ am avOpdKwy Kpéa. 

98. The intimation that Socrates 
taught for money is false. See In- 
trod. § 12. 

99. This charge is not true of 
Socrates, but most of the sophists 
were liable to it. Plat. says (Phaedr. 
272 d) these held ér oddev dAnOctas 
peréxew déo Toy MéAAOVTa ikavas pnto- 
pikdy €cecOeu, CAAA TOD wiOavod. OF. 
Sen. Epist. 88, Protagoras ait 
de omni re in utramque par- 
tem disputari posse.—A€yovra: 
instrumental. — kal 8lkaa Kadika: 
whether right or wrong,—a freq. com- 
bination. See on Hq. 256. So in 
Lat., as Ter. Ad. vy. 9. 83, quia non 
iusta iniusta prorsus omnia 
omnino obsequor. The acc. here 
depends on way (to carry points), 
the const. being analogous to that in 
vinav ?OAtvuma Cf. 115, 482, 1211, 
1835.  <Aeschin. 8. 68, vied €repoy 
Whpitua Pironparns. 

100 f. Phidippides asks the very 
question that Strepsiades is avoiding ; 
and the latter still evades as much as 
he can and tells an actual falsehood, 
for he knows the name well enough. 
Of course, the name has to come out 
eventually, but he wishes to prepare 
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his son gradually for it. As soon, 
however, as he utters pepiuvopporytr. 
oral it is all out. 

101. pepysvoppovticrat: coined by 
Ar., and hardly translatable. The 
word conveys the idea of close and 
painful scrutiny with deep and in- 
tense meditation. The use of uépiuva 
implied here is as old as Empedo- 
cles, and is found in Xen., Plat., etc. 
For ¢povtiorhs, see on 94.—kadol te 
kayaol: freq. as a designation of the 
Athenian aristocracy, to whom be- 
longed most of the associates of 
Socrates. Strepsiades hopes that this 
designation will impress his son fa- 
vorably. The expression was also 
much used by the Socratists of men’s 
character. Originally, it seems to 
have denoted physical (xaAds) and 
moral (d&ya0és) excellence. 

102. Phidippides’s indignation 
finally bursts forth.—-yé: implies an 
ironical yes. — ddafovas: vain pre- 
tenders, a word often used by Ar. 

103. axpidvras: as doctores 
umbratici. Cf 120, 199, 504, 1113. 
See on 186.—dyvroSirovs: we must 
not judge this habit of Socrates by 
present usage in America or western 
Europe. At Sparta the young were 
required to go barefoot (Xen. Resp. 
Lac. 2.3); and at Athens shoes were 
usually laid aside in-doors, and many 


men, esp. admirers of Spartan rigor 
and simplicity, wore no shoes at all 
even in winter. Plat. Symp. 220b, 
(Socrates) dvumd5nros 5a Tod KpuordA- 
Aov (ice) pdoy ewopevero # of HAA 
Xen. Mem. i. 6. 2, (An- 
tiphon to Socrates) avurddnrés re Kai 
axlrwy diatedcis. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
229a. As instances, may be men- 
tioned the orators Lycurgus and Pho- 
cion, of a later period. 

104. Chaerephon, of the deme of 
Sphettos (156), companion of Soc- 
rates from youth up (Plat. Apol. 
21a) was assailed by the comedians 
as much as Socrates himself. He 
was pale and lean, and hence called 
bat (Av. 1554), son of night (Frg. 
486), etc. Cf. 503 f. During the rule 
of the Thirty, he was an exile (Plat. 
Apol. 21a). Socrates speaks of him 
(¢bid.) with affection, and it was 
Chaerephon who brought from Del- 
phi the oracle declaring Socrates the 
wisest of men. Xen. speaks of him as 
being quick to grow angry, but easy 
to appease; at least, the dialogue 
given in Mem. ii. 3 implies so much. 

105. 4 4: designed merely to in- 
terrupt Phidippides. —elargs: subjy. 
in prohibition, GMT.86. As the subjv. 
was no doubt used for the purpose of 
mollifying the harshness of a specific 
prohibition, it is used for the imy, 
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only in the aor., esp. in the second 
pers.; for in the third pers. there was 
not the same danger of offending the 
person addressed. Hence in the third 
pers. the subjv. and imy. are used 
almost indiscriminately, the tendency 
being, perhaps, to use the imy. with 
an impers., and the subjv. with a pers. 
subj. Plat. Crit. 45b, uhre raitra 
poRotmevos &rokduns cavTdy cou, 
phte 0 ercyes ev TH Sixacryply dvaxepés 
go. yevéc dw. : 

106. e& te kde: the verb cpdecbau 
had a very serious meaning, familiar 
from its freq. use in Hom. in the 
sense of feel concern or pity for one in 
distress or trouble. Cf. Ach. 1028, e 
wt Khder Aeprérov. Soph. O. T. 1060, 
elrep Tt TOU cavTov Blov Kjde. Plat. 
Gorg. 462a (perhaps with a little 
humor), aA ef ti KHdec Tod Adyou. — 
Tatpwwv dddirav: not patrimony (L. 
and §.), but rather paternal biscuit. 
With Strepsiades, the @gura are the 
chief concern. Cf. 648. 

107. rovrwy: part. gen. as pred. 
See G. 169, 1; H. 732 a.— oyacdpevos : 
oxd¢ew means cut; cut loose, hence lit. 
let fall, drop; whence fig. drop, give 
up. The mid. apparently only here 
and Plat. Com. 31, kal tas dppis oxa- 
cade (let fall). 

108. otk av: sc. TovTwy yevoluny. — 


yé: when it follows ei, often has the 
force of even. Cf. Plut. 924f., 0d8 &y 
et Soins yé por| toy MAodroy abtdy. 
Ach. 966, ok by wa AL, et Boln yé por 
thy aontda. 

109. daciavovs: birds from the 
river Phasis, pheasants, which were 
rare at Athens at that time. The 
pheasant of that part of the world 
is a brilliantly colored and otherwise 
more beautiful bird than the Ameri- 
can species. — Aewyopas : father of the 
orator Andocides, noted for luxury 
and dissipation, by which he is said 
to have wasted his property (Eupo- 
lis, 50). He was on the commission 
which made the thirty years’ truce 
with Sparta in s.c. 446. He was 
twice arraigned in the trial of the 
Epuokomida, but was acquitted. Acc. 
to Plat. Com. 102, he was one of 
those, o? (@o1 repmvds ovdéy éevOvjov- 
pevot.— Phidippides declares that he 
would not change his mode of living 
for a certain price; but this price 
implies a continuation of his mode of 
living. Something like “TI wouldn’t 
stop smoking for ten thousand Ha- 
vanas.” Of. Plut. 924 f. (quoted in 
note on 108). 

110. There is not sufficient ground 
for believing, as some do, that this 
is a parody on some tragic passage. 
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The expression is not uncommon, and 
the position of éuof is admissible in 
comedy, and is determined by metri- 
cal considerations. 

1138. doris éotl: whatever it may 
be. By this Strepsiades shows that 
his conception of the kpefrrwy Adyos 
is vague. Cf. Eur. Iph. T. 482, cl 
Tavr odvper..., Hris ef mor’, @ yivat; 
Aesch. Ag. 160, Zevs, Saris mor’ éorly. 
Eur. Tro. 885 f.,- 8oris mor ef ot, 
duordmactos cidévat, | Zeds. — TOV T- 
rova: Cic. Brut. 8. 30, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Prodicus aliique 
multi temporibus eisdem do- 
cere se profitebantur, quem- 
admodum causa inferior, ita 
enim loquebantur, dicendo 
fieri superior posset. Gell. v. 
3. 7, Protagoras pollicebatur 
se id docere, quanam verbo- 
rum industria causa infirmior 
fieret fortior, quam rem graece 
dicebat roy 4rrw Adyov Kpelrtw Tor 
ey. Cf. Plat. Apol. 19 aff. 

115. See on 99. —dAé€yovra: agrees 


with rdv frrova (Adyov). In the dia- 
logues of Plat. Socrates well-nigh 
personifies Adyos. 

117f. d: not assimilated to its 
postponed antec.—dy: repeated after 
the emphatic odd€ (even). — ovSevé: in 
this neg. sent. the compound neg. is 
necessary, as tivf would hardly be 
Greek, or certainly would alter the 
sense. The statement so often made, 
that two negatives strengthen the nega- 
tion, is incorrect. This very sent., 
however, shows one of the methods 
by which the Greeks could really 
strengthen a negation. — 118 is re- 
peated 1250. 

119. ovk dv miBolynv: an absolute 
refusal, I shall not obey; strictly, I 
should not (under any supposition). 
“You could not induce me,” gives the 
force. In Eur, Cycl. 581, the drunken 
Cyclops says, otk by pirhoay: ai Xd- 
pites meip@ol we. Cf. Av. 599, od« by 
Melvayue map” Suiv. 

120. Cf. 103; Eccl. 955, wé60s me 
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TOS ovv yépov dv KaTIAXTpLoV Kal Bpadds 


121. Arpyrpa: the Greeks usually 
swore by a divinity that was in some 
way connected with the subject of 
discourse. — Tov énav: part. obj. 

122. {uyvos: for the meaning of this 
word and of ceipapépos (1300), cf. Eur. 
Iph. A. 221, robs pev péoous Cuytous, 
Tous 8 %€w ceipapdpovs. — capdopas : 
see on 23. 

123. és kdpaxas: to the ravens. To 
be exposed without burial was the 
worst calamity for a Greek ; hence 
és Képakas as a curse, go to the devil. 
It was so common that a verb, cxopa- 
wlCev, was formed from it. Here 
Strepsiades weaves it into his sent. 
So Av. 990, od ef Ovpal? és Kdpaxas; 
Pax, 18 f., abrhy tp otcw nré.; Nh Tov 
AP és képaxds ye Kal cavtdy ye mpés. 
Cf. 133, 646, 789, 871. In the opening 
of the Birds two men have deserted 
their race and are trying to go to the 
birds, and one of them says (27 ff.): 
ob Sewvdy ody Shr’ early jas Seouevovs| 
és idparas eAOcty Kal mapeokevacpevovs | 
éreira wy *tevpely divacbai Thy bdr; 


124. Qetos: uncle; here, however, 
great uncle (46). 

125. dvurmov: mepipay regularly 
takes the partic.; consequently at- 
tempts have been made to insert dyra 
after ayimmov. One Ms. has ei for 
elceyu, which makes room for it. 
The omission of éyra, however, seems 
to be admissible. 

126. meordv keloopor: an expression 
taken from wrestling. If a wrestler 
was thrown three times, he was de- 
clared overcome. <Aesch. Lum. 589f., 
XOP. éy pev 768 iin Tey TpLoy Ta- 
Aaoudtwv. OPEST. ob Keiméevo Tw 
Tovde KoumdCers Adyov. 

127. evtdpevos: Strepsiades feels 
his need of divine aid in this under- 
taking.—88dtopar: have myself taught, 
learn; sometimes, have one taught, a 
son, forinstance. Cf 1838. For the 
former sense, cf. 111. The ordinary 
refl, use is found 194. 

128. BaSif{wv: the pres. here may de- 
note repeated action,but the use prob. is 
that mentioned in the note on 780, q.v. 
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130 hoyov aKpibav oKwdahapous pabnoopas ; 


oD is 
LTYTEOV. 


wn , 
Ti TavT e€xwv oTpayyevoy.at, 


lal - 
GN ody KOTO THv Ovpay; Tat, TaLoLov. 


MA®@HTHS. 


XN yi 
BadX és kdpaxas: tis €of 6 Kdpas THY Ovpav; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


DeiSwvos vids rpepsuddyns Kuxvyvobevr. 


MAO@HTHS. 


135 duals ye vy AC, otis ovTwat oPddpa 


130. oxivSardpous: in Plat. Hipp. 
I. 304.a, Hippias calls the dialectic of 
Socrates kvicuara kal mepitiunuata TOY 
Adyav Kare Boaxd Sinpnucva. 

131. irnréov: as if from an iréw 
(like Batéw, doréw).— Tatra: cognate 
or inner obj. of otpayyevoua. — éxov: 
this partic. often denotes continuance 
or persistence in a state or in doing 
something, and is used without obj. Kr. 
Spr. 56, 8,4. Cf. 509; Ran. 512, Anpets 
éxwv. Av. 341, rodro wey Anpets Exwv 
(rodro obj. of Anpeis). Similar to our 
passage is Thesm. 473, tl radr %xou- 
oa Kelvoy aitiducda; Not rare in prose 
(Plat., Luc.); generally with verba 
ineptiendi, nugandi, ludendi. 

132. xomrw: Plut. Mor. 516 ef: 
uh Kdpavta thy Opay eis oiklay GAAo- 
tplay ov voulCerar (is not the custom) 
mapeABetvy: GAAX viv mev eior Oupwpol, 
mdrda 5& pdrtpa (knockers) xpovdueva 
mpos tats Oipais atcOnow mapetxev, iva 
by Thy oikodéomoway ev pér@ kaTadd8n 
6 &AAsdrptos, 4) Thy mapOévoy, #) KodraCd- 
fevoy oikérny. That also in classical 
times there was a @vpwpds, near at 
hand at least, is evident from the 
fact that when one knocks he is 
usually represented as calling out 


mat. In the instance before us, a 
pupil answers the call; in Ran. 38 
Heracles himself appears when Dio- 
nysus knocks and cries ra:dloy, rai, 
jul, wat. In Av. 56 f. Pithetaerus, 
knocking at a cliff with a stone to stir 
up the birds, says zai, rat, as if from 
habit. To this call the servant of 
Pluto answers (Ran. 464) at the gate of 
Hades. Cf. 1145. That the @upwpds 
was regularly found only in houses of 
the wealthy is implied in Arist. Oec. 
1. 6, done? 8 ev rats weydAais oikovo- 
lois xphoiuos elvat Ovpwpds. The usual 
word for knocking (pultare) is «éz- 
rev, but kxpovew also is used, while 
Wopety denotes the sound made by the 
door as one comes out (crepare). 

134. A serio-comic effectis produced 
by Strepsiades giving name, paternity, 
and native place (deme), as was re- 
quired in judicial and political pro- 
ceedings. Dem. De Cor.54f.: Aioxtyns 
*Atpountou Kobwxldns darhveyke mpds Toy 
ipxovra mapavduwy Kata Krnowpeytos 
Tod AewaBévous ’AvapAvortiov. ... KAA- 
topes (see on 1218) Knoicopayv Kngu- 
gopavtos “Pauvovows, KAéwy KAéwvos 
KodwxlSns. —Kicvvva was a deme of 
the tribe ’Akauavrts. 
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arepyrepipvos Tv Odpav edaKTiKas 
Kat ppovtid ée&jpBroxas eevpnueryv. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


avyyvabi ovr Tydov yap oiKa TOV aypav. 
GX’ ei prow TO Tpaypa ToVvEéyuBropevov. 


MAOHTH2. 


140 GAN’ od O€uis mAnY Tots pabntratow éyew. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


héye vuv enol Oappav. 


136. dareptpeptvws: obs. the phrase- 
ology of the school,— “who unthink- 
ingly kicked the door with such vio- 
lence.” —)eAaxtikas : violent knock- 
ing is often introduced to amuse. Cf. 
Plut. 1100 ff., KAP. oiros, cimé pou, | 
ov Thy Obpay exorres obTwa) opddpa ; | 
EPM. pa Af, GAN euedrov: eft’ 
avéwtds we pOdoas. Ran. 38. Plaut. 
Truc. ii. 2.1, quis illic est, qui 
tam proterve nostras aedes 
arietat? ‘Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 54,istas 
(fores) calcibus saepe insulta- 
bis frustra. 

137. é&jpBrAwKas: caused to mis- 
carry,—not a mere metaphor. Soc- 
rates, whose mother, Phaenarete, was a 
midwife, called his method of instruc- 
tion réxvn pasevtixh. Plat. Theaet. 
149 a, eyé cis vids alas pdda yevvalas 
Te kal BAooupas Pavaperns, (Kad) emirn- 
debw Thy avthy réxvnv. This, as he 
himself explains it, means that he 
does not impart knowledge to others, 
but merely assists at the birth of 
ideas. 

138. At the beginning of the war 
Strepsiades had removed to the city 
to escape the raids of the Lacedae- 
monians (see on 6). Here he speaks 
of his country home.—-rdév dypav: 


> X\ ‘\ € \ 
eyo Yap OUTOOL 


governed by rnAoi, far away in, like 
méppw, mod, etc. Cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 
28, mpdow Tod motapov. HH. 757. 

139. rovénpBrAopevov: the sequel 
shows, however, that the investiga- 
tion, instead of proving an abortion, 
was carried out with complete suc- 
cess. It may be that in the first 
Clouds something else stood before 
the scientific achievement here nar- 
rated. One might be tempted to 
render dyeuérpe (152) was measuring 
(namely, “when you thundered at 
the door”) rather than proceeded to 
measure; but this is rather precluded 
by 148. 

140. od Odyis: nefas,—a viola- 
tion of divine or sacred law, referring 
in this instance to the sacred mys- 
teries of the school of Socrates. 
“Telling tales out of school” is here 
a violation of divine law, while acc. 
to 1292, the sea cannot be made larger 
by rivers flowing into it, because it 
would be a violation of human right : 
ov yap dixaov. Yet it may be doubted 
whether dfxaoy here denotes anything 
more than “the general fitness of 
things,” in the mouth of Amynias, 

141. ovroct: colloquial,—TJ here, 
pointing to himself. Cf Plut. 868, 
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neo pabytys eis TO ppovTvaTypLov. 


MA®@HTH2. 


héeEw. 


lal \ / 
vopioar d€ TavVTA XKpy pvUoTH pL. 


avyper apts Xawpepavta Lwoxparys 

145 wddav, dmdcous ad)ouTo Tovs avTHS Tddas. 
dakovaa yap Tov Xaipepavros THY oppov 
émt Tv Kehalyny tHv LwKpdtovs adydato. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


TOS TOUTO 5) "WéTpNGE; 


MAOHTH2. 


defidTara. 


Knpov SiatHgéas, elra THY Wdrdav haBav 
150 évéBarpev eis TOV KNpdoV adTHS TH 7ddE- 
Kara. Wuxevtos TrEeprepvoav IlepouKat. 


4 ¢ 4 > 4 x ‘d 
TQAVUTAS vTohvaas QAVEMETPEL TO KNWPLOV. 


KAP. kal tlya Sédpace Sita Tod7’; 
SYK. Cut rovtovi. 

143. voplcar: the omission of a 
subj. makes the sent. rather generic 
and adds much to its solemnity. — 
protrypia: cf Plat. Theaet. 155e, dpe 
5) mweptokom@y, ph Tis TOV auvjTwy 
emacovn. 

145. WvAAav: see on 95 and 493, 
This is a good illustration of the 
fact that such proleptic aces. are used 
in connexions where an ordinary obj. 
could not stand.— addotro: although 
a special occurrence suggested it, the 
question propounded was a general 
one: méaous &AAeTat KTE. — Todas: Acc. 
of measure. This jest about the leap 
of a flea seems to have made a con- 
siderable impression. In Xen. Symp. 


6. 8, the Syracusan clown thus ad- 
dresses Socrates: GAA’ emré por. wécous 
WUAAns wédSas euod aréxes: TadTa ydp 
o€ pact yewuetpeiv. It is also referred 
to in Lue. Prom. 6. 

150. rd mode: as if the flea, like 
man, had only two feet. In Paz, 35, 
we have thy kepadhy te kal Td XETpE 
of a beetle. 

151, Wuxévtos: sc. rod Knpod. The 
form eviyny is later.—Tlepouxatl: sc. 
éuBades. These were ladies' shoes, 
which were close-fitting like the skin, 
hence zrepiepucayr. 

152. vrodvoas: the usual word for 
taking off shoes, and may be used with- 
out an obj.—yeploy: space, distance. 
The leap measured was one made under 
scientific control, not that of 146 £. 
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2TPEVIAAHS. 


@ Zev Paced, THs hemrdtyTos Tav dpevav. 


MAOHTHS. 7 
, Sees ¥ Y ve > , , | at patil 
TL ONT ay, ETEPOV €l av Goro LwKpatous = < hr, 
“oy ie 
155 ppovTiopa ; ies 
STPEVIAAHS. 


Lal > lal 4 , 
mov; avTiBodw, Katee pou 


aw 


MA®@HTHS. 


> lal 
avypeT avtov Xawpehov 6 Ldyrrvos, 


4 Y QA , y¥ ‘\ > / 
OTOTEpa THY yraunv Exo, TAS eumridas 

‘\ \ io) a) ¥ 
KATA TO OTOM qoew  KaTa ToUppoTvy.ov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


s on > > A 5 \ aA 5] iS 
TL ONT EKEWWOS ELE TEPL THS EpTLOOS ; 


MA®@HTHS. 


4 5 A a 
160 epackey eivar TovvTEpov THS EuTidos 


OTEVOV. 


“3 \ ALeQs »¥ > a \ aN 
La emrTov ) OVTOS QUTOU TYV TVONV 


- , > ‘\ > vo 
Bia Badilew edd Tobpporvyiov: 
la) A la , 
€meita KOLAOY TPOS DTM TPOTKElLEVvov 
TOV TpwKTov Hew vTrO Bias TOU mVvEvpaTos. 


153. Aerrdrnros: excl. gen. H. 
761; G. 178, 8. The word is gen- 
erally employed in an unfavorable 
sense, but here it is uttered in a tone 
of admiration. Cf. 230, 320, 359; Av. 
318. 

154, rl Sqr av: sc. Adyois. 
108. 

157. Such questions were discussed 
by the philosophers of that period. 
Arist. seriously discusses the ques- 
tion how the singing of insects is to 
be explained (An. Hist. iy. 9. 3 ff.). 
In Ael. Hist. An. 12. 10, it is said of 


See on 


the comedian Demetrius, uéuynra 71 
kal TH muh AaAdovow al Tpuydves. 

159. This verse suggests Hur. Med. 
674, cl dra boiBos elwé cor raldwy 
méept; 

162. ev0u: straight for (towards). 
Of. Eq. 254. Hat. vii. 179, wapéBare 
vnvol Tho apirra mAwovonor Séka idd 
Seiddov. H. 757; G. 182, 2. Freq. 
in poetry and prose. 

163. Kothov: enlarged and hollow, 
referring to mpwxrdy, while orev@ is 
neut. and may be used as a noun or 
refer to @yrepoy in 160. 
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STPEVIAAHS, 


» A 9 , 
1385 cdmuyE & mpwoxtds eoTw dpa Tav euridwv. 


> A Zz 

® tpispakdpios ToD SuevTepevparos. 

oy e Ol 4 x» > 4 8 

7 padias pevyav av amopvyou OiKny, 
lal io 

datis Stowe TovvTepov THS eumidos. 


MAOHTHS. 


Tpanv dé ye yvounv peyadnv ady pen 


170 Ur aoKadaPorTov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, , 
tiva Tpdmov; KareuTé Mou 


MAOHTH®S. 


an > A A , ‘\ T) ‘ 
(ytovvtos avrov THs aedyvNs Tas OdoUS 


165. dpa: then, illative. Cf 1028, 
1476. So raiz’ dpa, for these reasons, 
then. Cf. 319, 385, 353, 394. 

166. Svevrepeyparos: comic word, 
as if from bdevrepevew, possibly in- 
tended to suggest diepevvay and cer- 
tainly suggesting &yrepoy (ris eurldos). 

167. Just as didcew, pursue, prose- 
cute, and alpeiv, take, catch, gain the 
suit, are used of the accuser, so ped yer, 
flee, be prosecuted or defend one’s self, 
and amropevyew, escape, be acquitted, 
are used of the defendant. The com- 
bination Pevyav amropebyew (also éx-, 
mpo-, kata-pevyew) is common. Hom. 
Tl. xiv. 81, ds petywr mpoptyn kakdy. 
Ach. 178, det ydp we pedyovr’ expuyeiv 
"Axapvéas. Hdt. iv. 23, ds dy pedywv 
Kataptyn es tobrous, bm ovderds aducé- 
erat. Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 7, roy Ocdy 
médenov... amd molov ty tdxovs metywy 
tis aroptyo., The simple verb (in the 
pres. partic. usually) in such sents. 
denotes effort, while the compound 
(in the aor.) denotes result. 

168. doris: such a one as, any one 
who, here applied to a definite person. 


See on 42. Obs. the serio-comic repe- 
tition of éumls in this passage. 

169. yvepnv: dir.obj.retained in ace. 
with pass. voice. H.724a; G.197,Nn. 2. 

170. See on 10 concerning the time 
of year.—aoKadaPsrov: called also 
yadedétns (174), Lat. stelio (akin to 
stella), a small lizard, having star- 
like spots on its back. It was much 
sought after, because its skin was re- 
garded as a protection against epi- 
lepsy. Pliny refers to this virtue of 
its skin, but states that when it sheds 
the skin it devours it lest men should 
derive benefit from it, and adds (NV. HZ. 
xxx. 10. 27), quoniam nullum 
animal fraudulentius invidere 
homini tradunt; inde stelio- 
nem nomen aiunt in maledic- 
tum translatum. cubile eius 
est in loricis ostiorum fenes- 
trarumque aut cameris sepul- 
chrisve. 

171 f. o80vs: paths. — mepubopas : 
revolutions (apparent). Plat. Legg. 
898e, Thy ovpavod mepipopdy. Cic. 
Tim. 9, ut terram lunae cursus 
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‘ ‘ , 939 » , - 
Kal Tas Tepipopas, eit ava KEynvdtos 
3 A A > A 
aro THS opopys viKTwp yaedrns KaTexecer. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


ho X Lé 7 > , 
17] nv Yo EWTY KATAK ET AVTL WKPQATOUS. 


MAOHTHS. 


175 €xOes Sé y jp Setrvov otk Hv éarépas. 


2=TPEVIAAHS. 


> , : Cas | y 
elev' TL ovv pos Taddur éeradapyoaro; 


MA®@HTHS. 


‘ aA , / si , 
Kata 7s tparélns Katardoas herryy téppav, 


Kapipas dBedicKkov, eira SiaByryv haBov 


proxime ambiret eique supra 
terram proxima solis circum- 
vecttio (mepipopa) esset. 

174. yoOnv: aor. of the immediate 
past, sometimes hardly to be distin- 
guished from a pres. Of. 1240; Av. 
570. H. 842; GMT. 19, n. 5. In the 
second pers., Nub. 185, 820. 

176. «tev: like our “Very well.” 
E. M., ovyrarddecis wev Tay cipnucvav, 
cuvaph S& mpos Ta péAAovTa.— pds 
TtéAdita: to procure bread, or perhaps 
in a less specific sense, as in the ex- 
pression oddéy mpds Acdvucoy, with ref- 
erence to, bearing upon, etc. Cf. 648, 
1188. — éwahapryoaro: this verb is 
used of cunning contrivances or plans, 
such as were ascribed to Palamedes. 
Paz, 94, TET OAL, TéOAuNMa yéov mada- 
pnoduevos. Eupolis, 303, Madrayund:- 
Kév ye TovTo Tovéetpnua. Here there 
is also reference to the manipulation 
employed in stealing. The word is 
derived from zaddun, palma, and 
TMadauhdns is another derivative. 

177 ff. This passage has never been 
satisfactorily explained. @vudrioy is 


a conjecture of G. Hermann for 6oi- 
pdriov. Some think the passage was 
not intended to give any clear mean- 
ing. With our reading the sense, or 
rather the nonsense, would be about 
as follows: Socrates, being at a pa- 
laestra (as he frequently was), where 
the usual sacrifice to Hermes is about 
to be offered (Plat. Lys. 206 de), pre- 
tends that he is going to demonstrate 
a geometrical proposition, scatters 
ashes on a table so as to draw the fig- 
ure, bends a spit and uses it as a pair 
of dividers (d:a84rnv), and, while the 
attention of those presentis fixed upon 
the demonstration, filches a piece of 
the offering. The point, if there is 
any, would be to illustrate the So- 
cratic method of utilizing science. 
The above use of ashes or sand is 
familiar from the story of Archimedes. 
Cf. also Vitr. 6 praef., Aristippus 
naufragio eciectus ad Rhodi- 
ensium litus animadvertit 
geometrica schemata descripta. 
There may be a lacuna between 178 
and 179. 
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A 7 
ex THs wahalatpas Oupdtiov vdeirero. Jf 


STPEVIAAHS. 


180 ti Shr’ exetvov Tov Oadjv Oavudlope ; 


» > » Eb fC S ig: \ 
avoly , avouy avuoas TO 


PpovTLoty prov 


~ / 
Kat detfov ws TAXLOTG: fou TOV LwKparyy. 


pabntia yap: add dvovye thy Oipav. — 


® ‘Hpdkhes, tavtt rodama ta Onpia ; 


MAOHTHS. 


, > , A 8 lal > wa 
185 Ti avpacas; TH Tor SoKovoW ElKevat ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


tots ex IHvdov AndOetor, 


> SS - > 2 ‘ lan 
aTap TL TOT €S TYHV OAILA 


179. Eupolis makes a_ similar 
charge in 310, Sefduevos 5& Swrparns 
thy enldetiw (ddwv) Srnoixdpov mpds 
Thy Avpay oivoxdny exAeWer. 


180. Cf. Av. 1009. Plaut. Capt. ii. 


2. 24, eugepae: Thalem ta- 
lento non emam Milesium; 


nam pol ad sapientiam huius 
nimius nugator fuit. 

181. ayicas: an expression (some- 
times with 7) or woré) denoting impa- 
tience. Cf. 506, 635, 1253; Hg. 71; 
Ran. 1171; Vesp. 30. 

183, pa8yrid: comic desiderative, 
formed like such words as ye(yrd 
in 1887.—@AN avorye: “but do open.” 

184, The interior of the house (but 
see Introd. § 38) is now exposed to 
view (by means of the éx«eranua?).— 
® ‘Hpdkders: a very common excl. at 
an unusual sight. Cf. Av. 814, 859, 
1129, ete. So dvat ‘Hpdkres, Av. 277 
and often. @ moduriun® “HpaAeis, 


Ln 


tots AakwviKots. 


Brérovew ovrott ; 


Ach. 807. Its tone is too familiar for 
tragedy. ; 
186. ék IIvAov: more accurately 


ék Shaxtnplas. Reference is here 
made to the Spartans captured by the 
Athenians under Cleon on the island 
of Sphacteria in 425 8.c. The jest 
alludes to their lean and haggard ap- 
pearance after their long imprison- 
ment, or possibly to the sad plight 
in which the prisoners appeared when 
they were brought to Athens after 
being blockaded for a long time on 
the island. —Aakevikots: adj. used as 
subst. for Adkwor. Examples are found 
elsewhere in Ar. and also in prose, as 
Xen. Heil. ii. 4.10; iv. 8. 85 and 387. 
Similarly ’Ayapyucot, Ach. 829; Meya- 
pucé, Ach. 830; ’Artixwvixol, Pax, 215, 
comically formed after Aakevirol. 
187. ovrovl: a long vowel or diph- 
thong before deictic -: in forms of 
o5toot is shortened. See also on 14, 
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a 
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MA®@HTHS. 


Cntovow otto. Ta Kata yy. 


=TPEVIAAHS, 


BodBods apa 


A \ AL as ary , 
Cntovor. py viv tovTd y er. dpovrilere: 


3. OS \ O99 
190 €ya yap oid, Ww’ eiat peyadou Kal Kadoi. 


Th yap olde Spacw ot opddp éyKexudores ; 


MAOHTHS. 


obra 8 épeBodipdow ird Tov Taprapor. 


STPEVIAAHS. { 


is A > 
tt On? 6 TpPwKTOS €s TOV oUpavov Bree; ( 


MA@OHTHS. 


aN ay Gu 5) A , 
QvuTOS Ka QUTOV QAOTPOVvopLewW OvoOdoKETAL. 


188. td kata yas: in Plat. Apol. 
19b the accusation made by the old 
enemies of Socrates is represented as 
being, in part, substantially this: 
Swxpdrns Gbiuce? ral meprepydlerar (nTa@v 
Td Te bro yHS Kal ovpdva. This 
charge is refuted at length in the 
Apol., and is disproved also by the 
testimony of Xen. Cf Mem. i. 1. 11. 
Yet Plat. in his dialogues does not 
scruple to represent Socrates as spec- 
ulating about the locality and nature 
of Hades, etc. Cf. Phaed. 113 f. In 
these cases Socrates is, no doubt, a 
mere dramatis persona. — BoABovs: in 
the judgment of Strepsiades, the only 
things worth seeking under the ground 
are bulbi, bulbous roots which 
grew wild, and were highly prized as 
food. See on 190. 

189. dpovritere: obs. the freq. re- 
currence of the philosophical words 
formed on the stem ¢poyri5-, such as 
ppoytiarhpioy 94, wepmvoppovtiatys 101, 


<4 


ppovriCey 125, ppovtis 137, dpdvticua 
155, etc. Cf. 225, wepippova. 

190. peydAor: Plin. NV. H. xix. 5. 
30, effodiuntur bulbi ante 
ver, aut deteriores illico fi- 
unt...rubicundis rotundiori- 
busque laus et grandissimis., 

191. ydp: in questions evoked by 
surprise at something just observed, 
yép is often used without reference 
to anything that has been said. Cf. 
200, 218. — éykexudores: c/: Epicrates, 
8. 21, where the pupils of Plat. mdvres 
dvavoeis Tor emeotnoay Kal KdpayTes 
xpovoyv ovt dAlyoy SieppdyTiCor. 

192. odro. $€: in antithesis to ofro 
in 188, the speaker, as far as the gram- 
matical const. is concerned, disregard- 
ing the question contained in 191, 
although he answers it as if by acci- 
dent. — épeBoSihaory : comic word, 
ridiculing the deep speculation which 
penetrates even beneath Tartarus, 
where there is—nothing. 
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Be eS la) | tas > , 
195 GAN elo, Wa po “KEWVOS UW ETLTUXD- 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Las g 
pyro ye, pyTo y* GdN empewvavTov, wa 


a 4 > / 
QUTOLTL KOWOOW TL TPAYLaTLOY ELOV. 


MA@HTH2S. 


a ‘ ar 
Gd’ ovy otdy T avTolot Tpos TOV aépa 


A ‘a 
éEw dvatpiBew mohdv ayav €aTW Xpovor. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


nw lal 4 > , 
200 mpos Tav Oey, Ti yap Tao éoTiv; el7é pou. 


MA@OHTH2. 


~ € 4 
aoTpovomia jev avTnt. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


AY \ 
Toutt S€ Tl; 


, 


MAOHTHS. 


yewpeTpia. 


195. elovre: where were they, and 
how did it come about that they were 
there? See Introd. § 38.— éxetvos: 
ille, denoting his importance. — 
émiruxy: “emrvyxdvew dicitur qui 
quaerit; mepirvyxdvey qui non 
quaerens in aliquid incidit.” 
G. Hermann. Cf. 535. Thue. vii. 25. 2, 
Tay mAolwy (which they were seeking) 
emtvxovoat (ai vijes) Ta TOAAR SiepOer- 
pav. But sometimes émrvyxdvew is 
used of finding by accident. Cf. Hat. 
i. 68. 11, eyd yap ev ride eOdrAwy TH 
avAR ppéap morhoacba, dpioowy emé- 
TUXOv aopg (coffin) émramhyet. — 
tpiv: he himself remains with Strep- 
siades. 

196. prymww: deprecatory. Cf 267. 

198. mpos tov dépa: in the open 
air they would lose their scholarly 


pallor. In Luc. Anach. 24, Solon 
Says, Ta odpara ebiCew atiwoduev mpds 
toy &épa Kré 

200. Reference is here made to 
astronomical and geometrical instru- 
ments. 

201. Astronomy (and geometry), ac- 
cording to the view of Socrates, ought 
to be pursued only for practical pur- 
poses. Mere abstract knowledge he 
regarded as useless, and to investigate 
too anxiously wep) T@v weTedpwy ap- 
peared to him to be even contrary to 
the will of the gods. (Xen. Mem. iv. 
7.24.) On the other hand, the soph- 
ist Hippias of Elis and others taught 
astronomy, and there must have been 
tolerably general interest in the sub- 
ject.—aitrni: obs. assimilation of 
gender to that of the pred, 
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=TPEVIAAHS. 


A > 1 } id 
TOUT OUVV TL EOTL XPNTULOV $s 


MA®OHTH2S. 


aA b) lol 
ynv avayerpeto a, 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


TOTEPA THY KAynpovYLKYHD ; 


MAO@HTH2. 


Y¥ 3 ‘ ‘ 
OvK, GANA THY. CUpTACAD. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> A - 
QOTELOV héyeus. 


20570 yap oddicpa Snuotikov Kal ypnousov. 


MA®@HTH2. 


4 b¢é A 4 , 
avTn O€ gor yns TeEpiodos dons. 


202. rl: acc. of respect, equiv. to 
eis tt. Cf. Dem. De Cor. 311, ri... 0% 
xphoos el; 

203. dvapetpetoPar: this inf. takes 
the place of the acc. ri in the preced- 
ing question. The other example 
cited by L. and S., Av. 381, zor ray 
Adywy akotdou... xphopov, is not to 
the point.— The word means meas- 
ure, lay off, and hence divide out. 
Strepsiades takes it in the last sense. 
Conquered territory, esp. after Peri- 
cles’s time, was divided by lot (KAjpos, 
hence «Anpovxla) among the poorer 
classes, after a tenth had been set 
apart for the gods. Of. Thuc. iii. 50. 
The mid. dvopertpetc@au is rare, but 
not without parallel. Cf Frg. 622, 
ovkouv w edoeis avapmetphoacba Td5¢ ; 
Eur. El. 52, movnpots xavdow dvope- 
tpovmevos | To cSppov.— wdtepa: this 
and its equiv. rérepoy are not very rare 
in single questions in the comedians 
and Plat. Cf. Ran. 69; Av. 104, ete. 


Opas ; 


204 f. Strepsiades, taking dvaye- 
tpetoOa in the sense of divide out, dis- 
tribute, finds such a treatment of all 
the land a good idea — for the people. 
For other communistic views, ¢/. 
Eccl. 631, Snpotuh ¥ H yvoun ral 
Karaxhyn | Tov cewvotepwy. Eubulus, 
72, 6 mp@ros ctphy TaAAdTpia Seumvety 
avyp | Snuotids Hy Tis, &s Foure, Tods 
Tpdmous. 

206. col: so-called ethical dat. H. 
770; G. 184, 3, n. 6.— ys teplodos: 
circumference of, or journey around, 
the earth; then a description of the 
earth (Hdt. iv. 36); finally, as here, 
a map of the world. In Hat. v. 49, 
Aristagoras comes to Sparta éxwy 
xdrkeov mivaa, ev TH ys amdons me- 
plodos everérunto Kal OdAacod Te Taca 
kad morauwo mavres. ‘Theophrastus in 
his will (Diog. L. v. 2. 51) gives direc- 
tions concerning tovs mlyaxas, év ois 
ai ths yas meplodol eto. Ael. V. H. 
iii. 28, Swxpdrns Tov ’AAKIBidnY péya 
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aise pev “AOnvar. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


4, 
ti od éyers; od Teoma: 


nr v 
éret SukagTas OVX Opa KaOynwevovs. 


MAOHTHS. 


aA a \ £ 
as Toot adnOas “ArTiKov TO Xwpiov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A c X , ; 
210 kal trod Kixuvyns eiow ovpot dnpora ; 


MA®@HTHS. 


5) law 4 to ¥ 
evTavd EVELO WV. 


4 Sé y EvBov, as opas, 


A 4 
nol Taparérarar Pakpa TOppw TAVV. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


old: bd yap juav maperaOyn Kat Tlepuxhéous. 


avn ” Aakedatwv mov of; 


g~povodvra éml rots aypots Hyayoyv ets 
twa tTémov, @vOa aveKerto mdKioy exov 
vis teplodov, al mpocérate thy “Arti- 
Khv evrad0a dva(nretv. ws de cupe, 
mpooérake Tovs dypovs Siabpjoa. Tod dé 
eiméyros: AA’ odvdau0d yeypaumevor eicly, 
ém) rovrots, elre, meya ppoveis ; 

207. aise: obs. the local use of the 
dem. here and esp. in 212 and 214. 
Cf. 141. H. 695 a. 

208. The fondness of the Atheni- 
ans for litigation was the subject of 
much ridicule on the part of come- 
dians. Every year 6000 citizens 
( Vesp. 662) were fractal (jurymen). 
Cf. Eq. 1817; Av. 39; Pax, 505, 
obdty yap HAA Spare wAHY SixdCere. 
Lue., in an enumeration of national 
characteristics, says, Icarom. 16, 6 
Poivig evemopevero wat 5 Kart edrforeve 
kal 5 Adkwy €uartiyodro Kad 6 °AOn- 
vatos édikd¢ero. 


209. ds: an elliptical mode of ex. 
pressing an assurance, somewhat anal- 
ogous to the elliptical use of yap: 
(you may rest assured that such is the 
case) as, ete. Not very common, though 
several examples occur in the drama- 
tists. Some make os declarative: 
(you may rest assured) that, etc. 

210. Strepsiades, still incredulous, 
inquires: “And where then are the 
Cicynnians, my fellow-demesmen? ” 
—ovpot: the « of of disappears, and 
crasis takes place, though there is no 
evidence that the intermediate form 
was ever used. 

212. waparérarat: lies stretched out 
alongside (Attica) to~a great length; 
hence the earlier name Macris. Strep- 
siades, however, takes maparelyw in the 
sense, stretch at one’s feet, subdue. 

213. Thue. i. 114, kad *A@nvaior és 
EvBo.wy diaBdvres MepixAéous ot pa- 
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MAO@HTHS. 


M4 > 7 e / 
OTOU COTW; AUTH. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


e > A e A A 
215 ws eyy¥s Nuav: TovTo tavu dpovtilere, 


P > > e Aa > “w , , 
TavTyv ap nuav amayayew TOppw Taw. 


MA@HTH2S. 


GAN’ ody oidv Te vy) AC. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


oiudteo? apa. 


, 4 ‘ a e lal 
fépe, Tis yap obTos ovml THs KpedOpas avip; 


MAOHTHS. 


SA, 
QvuTos. 


STPEVIAAHS, 


, > + 
TUS QvUTOS; 


MA@HTHS. 


Loxparns. 


TnyobvTos katectpepayto macay (445 
B.c.). Of. Plut. Per. 23. 

214. dmov’oriv: when the person 
questioned thus repeats the question, 
it is regularly put in the indirect 


form (relative-interr.); but excep- 
tions occur in the Mss. Cf. 664, 677, 
690, 753, 760, 1248, ete, Exceptions 


(in the Mss. at least): Heel. 761; Ran. 
1424; Pax, 847; Av. 608, 1234. Kr. 
Spr. 51, 17, 3. 

215. Sparta, in any case, lies rather 
near for the comfort of Strepsiades, 
but on the map she is fearfully 
close by; so he exclaims: “ How near 
to us! Here is a case for serious 
cogitation, — to take her back again 
(rdw) far from us,” which implies 
that the map had brought her near. 
He does not understand the scale of 
the map. The poet assumes some 
acquaintance with charts. 


217. vx Ala: it would be possible 
to transfer these words to the next 
sent., but it is unnecessary; for al- 
though pa (except in vad wd) occurs 
only in neg. sents., v7 is used not only 
in affirmations, but sometimes also in 
negations. Thesm. 640, vy Ala titO0vs 
...ov« &xet. Diphil. 82.25, «lyanv ye 
vh Al ob« rt €oTtw... deity. Antiph. 
158, 6, pet(ov randy ov ear oddey... 
vy Ala. Philetaerus, 4, MnAebs & early 
Bvoua Kepaews ... GAA’ ov TUpdyvoU v) 
Ala. The examples all show v} Ala. 

218. yap: see on 191. — xpepa- 
Opas: Socrates is seen floating in the 
air, as it were, like a god; but Strep- 
siades sees what supports him. At 
226 it is called rappés. 

219. airds: ipse. With this word 
pupils designated their teacher, and 
slaves their master; hence the adrds 
épa (ipse dixit) of the Pythago- 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


@ YKpares. 


4 
22018 obros, avaBdnoov avrov pou péeya. 


MA®@HTH2. 


> b) , , 
adrds pev ovv ad Kdderov: ov ydp pou XA} 


STPEVIAAHS. 


@ YéKpares, 
@ SwKparidiov. 


ZSQKPATHS,. 


Tt pe Kadels, @ “Pymepe; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A lol 4 , 
mTpOTov pmev 6 TL Spas, avTiBoho, KaTEUTE fou 


SOKPATHS. 
an A Y 
225 depoBaTa Kal mepippova@ Tov Lov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


¥ Cf, EES a \ \ ¢ a 
€TELT ATO TAPPOV TOUS Beovs virepppoveis, 


reans. In is adrés it is treated as a 
subst. Cf. Frg. 261, avoryéerw tis 3a- 
pars adrds (the master) épxerar.— 
® Xoxpares: this call Socrates dis- 
dains to hear, coming as it does from 
a creature of a day; so Strepsiades 
asks the disciple to call him, and 
loudly, so that he will certainly hear 
this time. 

220, otros: in address, you there. 
G. 148, n.2; H.698. 

221. The pupil, who has just been 
so perfectly at leisure and so talka- 
tive, now in the presence of his mas- 
ter no longer “has time,” and departs. 

223. After the manner of the intro- 
duction of gods in tragedy, Socrates, 
as a being of a higher order, is 
suspended by machinery apart from 
mere mortals; hence @ épfuepe, as 


. 


men are often called in contrast with 
gods. Of. Av. 687. 

224. mparov pev: the expected 
antithetical @re:ra never comes; for 
éreira in 226 has a different use. 

225. depoBare: Plat. Apol. 19 e, 
Ewpate SwKparyn Tid exel pdokovta depo- 
Barety nré.— wepippova: meditate upon, 
as in 741; but Strepsiades takes the 
word in the sense of contemn. Cf. Thuc. 
i. 25, mepippovodytes avtovs, where the 
Schol. remarks on the Attic use 
of the acc. instead of the ordinary 
gen. — Tov qAvov: Socrates means the 
sun, but Strepsiades, understanding the 
Sun-god, infers that Socrates despises 
the gods, and wonders if this has to 
be ‘done in an elevated basket rather 
than on the ground. 


226. émera: “admirantis est 
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> > 3 >’ XN A A ¥ 
GAN’ ovK amo THS ys, ElTrEp ; 


2QKPATHS. 


3 \ » 
Ou yap av OTE 


3 lal ’ A ‘\ , , 
e€evpov 6pOas Ta PETEWPA TPAypaTta, 
\ 
el py) Kpeudoas 70 vonua Kal THY dportida. 
\ 4 > ‘\ Y ely? 
230 emTnv Katapiéas €ls TOV OMOLOY aEpa. 


p) Ng x \ x , 2 s 
€l WV XApPal TAVW Katwbev €OKOTOVUY, 


ovk av 700 ebpov: od yap aN % yh Bia 


Ehxer Tpos avtnv THY ikudda THs Ppovridos. 


> 


non sine aliqua indignatione,’ 
Bothe. See on 524. Cf. 1214, 1249. 
— Utepdpoveis : const. sometimes with 
the gen., sometimes with the ace. Cf. 
1400. Eur. Bacch. 1326, Samdver 
bmepppovet. 

227. amo THs ynS: sc. trepppoveis. 
—elmep: sc. brepppovely Sef Tovs Oeods. 
Compare “if at all.” Cf. Plat. Rep. vi. 
497 e, od Td wh BovAccba, BAA’ etmep 
(sc. Tt KwAvoe) TO pH BivacOm SiaKkw- 
Avoe. LHuthyd. 296 b, otkovy huas ye 
(apadct), GAN etrep, oé. Legg. ii. 667 a, 
ov mpooéxwy TovTw Ty vody 5p@ TodTOo, 
elrep, GAN 5 Adyos brn Hepel, TavTy 
mopevaueba. ILbid. x. 900e, ray pey 
mpoonhkew (epodow) huiy, etrep, brdoa 
pravpa. Parm.150b, év pev bAw TG Ev 
otk by etn opipdtns, GAA’, elrep, ev 
péper. Theophr. C. P. v. 14. 8, 4 Tod 
Kkavpatos tmepBodh TH eppiCwueva od 
pOetper, adAA’, elrep, Tovs PBAacrods 
emnde. Id. De Igni, Frg. 63, 0d phy 
ddA’, elrep, exelyny bmodemtéoy Thy 
airttay. Kr. Spr. 65, 5, 11. 

229. el pr Kpepdoas: nisi sus- 
pensa meditatione; in full, ei uy 
éfedpov xkpeudoas (instrumental). Cf 
Dem. Timocr. 46, 6 vopos odk ed rep) 
Tov arimwy Aéyew, edy wh Tis adelas 
Bo0clans. Thuc. vii. 38. 1, oddérepn 
duvdmevor Ukidy TL Adyou wapadaBetv, ci 


By vady play of KoptyO.o katadvcaytes. 
Aesch. Ag. 1139, ov8éy mor, ef ph 
tuvOavoupérny (sc. gue dedpo Hryaryes). 

230. dporoy dépa: its kindred air. 
Cf. Plut. Mor. 898 d, of am’ Avatayédpou 
(thy Wuxhv) depoeid_ @rcyov. Hera- 
clitus also regarded the soul as a sort 
of dvabuutacis (exhalation or evapora- 
tion), and thought its end was to be- 
come drier and more like fire. Diog- 
enes of Apollonia considered the 
soul to be air literally. Cf. Arist. 
De An. i. 2. 15. 

232. ob ydp ddda: for (so it is) not 
(possible to comprehend) weréwpa mpary- 
para, but, ete. Cf. 331; Ran. 58, 192, 
498; Eq. 1205. H. 1050, 4 f. 

233. tHv lkpdda: “aquam calore 
resolutam in vaporem subti- 
lissimum et a terra vel aqua 
ascendentem ita vocat Aris- 
tophanes: chy ikudda ris ppovridos, 
i.e. thy ppovrTlda domep ixudda avaBal- 
vovoav.” Schneider. Diogenes of 
Apollonia says, ace. to Sen. Q. N. iv. 
2,29, ut in lucerna oleum illo 
fluit ubi exuritur, sic aqua 
illo incumbit quo vis caloris 
et terrae aestuantis arcessit. 
Cf. Theophr. C. P. iii. 10. 1 (prob. 
following the same Diogenes), 6 ayp 
eykatamvyvdmevos (dvdykn yap eykara- 
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A \ x Valet 
TAT KEL Sé€ ta’Td TovTO Kal Ta Kdpdapa. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


235 TL OHS; 


gy ‘\ , 
 dpovris €dke THY ixydd eis TA Kapdapa ; 


iO. vv, katdByn?, & Swxparidiov, as epé, 


iva pe Sivdaéns aviep ever’ ed dvOa. 


SQKPATHS. 


HrOes Sé€ Kata Tl; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Bovdopevos pabety héyew. 
240 bd yap TéKaV xpyoTwv Te SvoKoOhwTaTaVv 


dyopa, pépomar, TA XpHwat evexupalopar. 


plyvvobat rivovpéerns) ixudda ré tive 
didwor (TH Wh) Kal mapéxer tpopny. 
Arist. P. A. iii. 10. 6, capkddes dv 
obo (al ppéves) kad efyov, Kat eiAKoy 
baAAoy ixudda roAAHy. And just before, 
drav EAkvowow (ai ppéves) SypdrnTa 
Oepuyy Kal mepitT@patiKny, evOds em- 
ShAws Tapdtre: Thy Sidvoray Kal Thy 
alc@mow. It is a pity that Ar. did 
not know that of dpe ylyvovrat ex 
Ths ikuddos Tis amd tov Cdwv ovri- 
oTameévyns extds, as stated in Arist. An. 
LIUSE SV oC e 

234. The poet ridicules Socrates’s 
habit of drawing his illustrations from 
the affairs of common life. Cf. 385. 
—mdoxer Kré.: lit. this same thing the 
cresses also experience, i.e. they take 
up moisture. For this use of rdcyeuw, 
cf. 662, 798, 816. Why Socrates 
selects the cress appears, ace. to Kock, 
from Plin. N. H. xx. 13. 50, nastur- 
tium animum exacuit; xix. 8. 
44,nasturtium nomen accepit 
a narium tormento; et inde 
vigoris significatio proverbio 


id vocabulum usurpavit, ve- 
luti torporem excitantis. Hence 
BAérew kdpSaua, Vesp. 455. The fact, 
however, that the cress was well known 
to all as an aquatic plant with much 
watery juice, would perhaps suftlicient- 
ly account for its being selected for 
the illustration. 

235. rl dys: often used in express- 
ing astonishment, accompanied either 
by wonder, as here, or by indignation, 
as in 1443. — Strepsiades catches 
the leading words, but misses their 
relation to each other.— After 239, 
Socrates, at the request of his new 
pupil, descends to the earth. 

241. dyopar, hepopat: cf Eur. Tro. 
1310, dydéucba, pepducda. This is a fig- 
urative use of the military term, &yew 
kal pépew, originally meaning drive 
and carry, t.e. plunder. Compare 
agere et ferre. — évexvpatopar: 
pass., Ta xphuata being the ace. of 
the thing, as with dgnpé@n, 169. Obs. 
the repetition of -oue: here, and of 
-wv in the preceding verse. See on 6, 
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SQKPATHS. 


, ) (2 , 
robe § uToxpews cavTov ehables yevouevos; 


STPEVIAAHS. 
vooos p érérpupev immucy, Sew aye. 
aha pe didaov tov Erepov Tov cow dédyou, 
245 Tov pndév amodidcvta. puucbov 8, dvtw av 
TpaTTy |, Gpovpat cor KataOnoew todrs Heovs. 


a SOQKPATHS. 


, 6. Ni 2) aA , aA \ \ 
TOLOUS €OUS OPEL OV; TT PWT OV Y2p Beot 


eon / > > ¥ 
YEW VOMLLO{[L OUVK EOTL. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


A \ > BI aA 
T® yap O“vuT; 7 


a , 9 > 7 
TLOAPEOLTW, WOTTEP EV Bulavrta ; 


SQKPATHS. 


250 Bov\er ta Oeta tpdypar cidévar cadas, ra 


4 > 3 is > a 
aTT E€OTLW 6pbas ; 


242. yevopevos: for the aor. partic. 
dencting coincident action, see GMT. 
24, n. 1. 

243. Savy ayetv: an allusion, 
perhaps, to the disease ayédawa, 
usually a cancerous ulcer, but cf. 
Galen. Med. Defin. 400, 58, paryédawd 
éort Katackevh, Kal” hy dpeydomevot ToA- 
Ais Tpophs Kal AawBdvovres &merpoy ov 
KpaTovot avTis, dAA’ eLepdoaytes mdAw 


opéyorTa. ; 
246. rovs Scovs: const. with dpo0d- 
fae HinT12s\C. 168, 0,2. 


248. rptv vopiop ovK eorti: equiv. 
to ucts Oeovs ov voulCower: the (usual) 
gods are not current with us.  vomiopa 
is custom or coin, hence the allusion 
in 249. Cf. Eur. Oed. Frg. 9, otra 
vouicpa Aevids &pyvpos wdvoy | Kad xpu- 
ads eat, GAAG KdpeTh Bporois | yduio- 


ba Ketra rao, F xphobar xpedv.— Veo 
...e€o7t: obs. the agreement of the 
verb with the pred. This is very com- 
mon, esp. when the pred. immediately 
precedes the verb.—T@ ydp dpvute: 
these words cannot be genuine, for 
duvvvor Tiwi Means swear to one, never 
swear by a thing. Various unsatisfac- 
tory conjectures have been offered. 

249. Cf. Poll. ix. 78, BuCaytiwy cdhpe 
vourcdvTwy (using as money) hv obrw 
KaArovpevos oddpeos vouirud TL AewTdy. 
Plat. Com. 94, yadrer@s by oixhoamey 
éy Bu¢avrios, | dmov odapeoicr tots 
voutouact | xpavra. Byzantium was 
a Dorian colony; hence the Dor. 
form otddpeos. 

251. dpOas: see on 638, 659.— 
elmep Exot: equiv. to elmep eteor1, Si 
quidem licet, as in 822. 


84 


ARISTOPHANES. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


vy Av, eltmep EoTL Ye. 


SQKPATHS. 


kat EvyyevérOar tals Nepédaow és hoyous, 


lal 4 
TALS WMETEPALOL daipoow ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


padioTa Ye. 


SQKPATHS. 


/ , 3 EN \ e \ 7 5 
KaOule Tow él TOV Lepov oKYLTOOA. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


255 ioov, KaOnwar. 


SQKPATHS. 


\ Q 
tovtovl toivuy haBe 


XX i 
TOV oTepavor. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


SAN / / ¥ , 
ert Ti oTépavov ; olmor, LHKpares, 


wotep ge TOV “ADdwavl 


252. EvyyeverOar...és: here tvy- 
yevéoOa: is about synonymous with 
tuverdetv. Cf. Eq. 1800, paoty ddarg- 
Aas EvveAOetvy Tas tpinpes és Adyov. 
The dat. may depend either on guy- 
or on the whole clause, as in Soph. 
O. C. 1164, cod pacly abtdoy és Adyous 
é\Oetv, where the simple verb is used. 
Cf. Hdt. v. 24. 15, of... és Adyous por 
dmikeo Oat. 

254. oxlymroSa: play upon dy 
fepby tplaroda. The oxlumovs, however, 
is not a comic invention. Cf. Plat. 
Prot. 310 ¢, kal dua érenradhoas rod 
cklumodos exablfero mapa rods mddas 
gov. The formalities which follow 
are an imitation of the ceremonies of 
the Orphic Pythagoreans, which con- 
tained Phrygian and Aegyptian ele- 


oTws pn Ovoere. 


ments that were originally distasteful 
to most Greeks. Very similar are the 
ceremonies connected with the Phry- 
gian Bacchus (or Sabazius), described 
in Dem. De Cor. 259 f. 

255. Sov: see on 82. 

256. The chaplet reminds Strep- 
siades of the custom of placing one 
on the head of a victim for sacrifice. 
As he has recently seen Athamas on 
the stage, crowned for sacrifice (see 
on the next verse), he fears the same 
fate.—éml rl oréavov: sc. AdBw or 
xpn me AaBety. 

257. dares pry: see on 824. GMT. 
45, n. 7; H. 886. Cf. Av. 1494. 
Const., dmws ph Ovoeré pe, Sorep 
(e0vcav) roy *A@duavra. For the posi- 
tion of wé, cf Vesp. 368, Somep pe 
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yahhv kpéa kAdpacay tnpodow. Analo- 
gous examples are not rare. —’A@d- 
pavra: Athamas, whose story Soph. 
treated in two tragedies, almost lost 
his life through the agency of the 
goddess Nephele. By her he had two 
children, Phrixus and Helle; but he 
subsequently proved faithless to her, 
and his children would have fallen 
victims to the hatred of his new bride, 
Ino, had they not saved themselves 
by flight. In retribution, Athamas was 
to be sacrificed to Zeus. When he was 
already standing before the altar, Her- 
acles saved him by announcing that 
Phrixus had safely reached Colchis. 
Helle was drowned in the Hellespont. 

258. ovK, ddAAa: Kock reads odk 
dAAd here and 204, 482, 498, 898; but 
the neg. seems to be sufficiently inde- 
pendent to receive the accent. 

259. rpets: half-emphatic, express- 
ing self-importance, we philosophers. 

260. A€yew: an inf. depending in 
this way on a subst. is not incorrect, 
as some assert, but is quite consistent 


with comic usage. Cf Aristopho, 
3.6, brouéevey mAnyas &kuwy (ciul), rods 
Kadovs meipay kamvds. Antiph. 194, 4, 
TowovToot tis elu, TUMTETOa puvdpos, | 
TUnTew Kepavyds, exTUpAodY TW’ doTpa- 
wh, | pepe tw” &pas tveuos, dmomvitat 
Bpdxos, | dpas poxAcdew cetopds, clomn- 
dav axpls, | Seumvety &kAntos pvia. — 
Tpippa: cf. 447; Av. 430.— kporadov: 
rattle-box. Of. 448; Eur. Cycl. 104, of8 
&vdpa kpéradov.—araitradn: meal; hence, 
Jine as meal, a subtle talker. Cf. Av. 
430. Aeschines (2. 40) calls Demos- 
thenes maimdAnpa. 

261. The old man tries to evade 
the meal which Socrates is about to 
throw on him (this being part of the 
ceremonies of initiation); hence 
arpemel, hold still. 

262. maimaaAn : lit. here, but ramdAn 
yevhooua is hyperbolical. 

263. Socrates prays after the man- 
ner of a mystic priest. — edonpetv: 
favere lingua, i.e. be silent, 
Thesm. 39, e¥pnuos mas €oTw Aads 
otéua acvyxaAetoas. Eur. [ph. A. 
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1564, edonulay dvetre kal ovyhy oTpaTe. 
—érakovew: “éraxover tds dicitur 
is qui diligenter et attente 
aliquid et lubenter audit, et 
sic dei qui mortalium preci- 
bus praebent aurem dicuntur 
contra, tma- 
kovey trivt is dicitur qui ad 
vyocantis vocem respondet ob- 
temperatque, ut ianitor dicitur 
TH KoWavTt Thy OUpay brakov- 
evv. hine fit ut saepissime 
kaAety et tmaxovew Sibi inter se 
respondeant.” Cobet. Cf Eq. 
1080; Av. 205. 

264 f. “The thinking men of those 
times were turning more and more 
from polytheism to monotheism, which 
they conceived sometimes as mate- 
rial, sometimes as ideal, pantheism. 
The transition was furnished by the 
Orphie Pythagoreans, who combined 
the related divinities (usually three) 
into one; as here, Air, Aether, Clouds.” 
Petersen, Among the poets, Eur. esp. 
opened the way for this monotheistic 
tendency, by designating Aether as the 
chief god, and identifying it with 
Zeus. Cf. Frg. Incert. 1, dpa@s dv 
bod rv’ &reipoy aibepa | ka viv wépit 
Exovd’ typats ev d&yxdAas: | vodrov 
voule Zijva, tdvd hyov Oedv. Fre. 869, 
GAN aidhp there oe, Kdpa, Zeds ds 
avOpdmois dvoudcerar. See on Ran. 100. 


a > ~ w 
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Bpex9e. 

— The dogma that Air was a divinity 
is ascribed by Cicero (NV. D. i. 12. 
29) and Augustine (Civ. Dei, 8. 2) 
to Diogenes of Apollonia; and al- 
though he may not have maintained 
this explicitly, still it may be inferred 
from his words (Frg. 6), kat pos 
donee: TO THY vonow Exov elvat 6 ahp KTE. 
Similar views are expressed by Demo- 
critus and others. — petéwpov: Plut. 
Mor. 896 e, ’Avatimuévns (thy viv nor) 
dia Td wAdTos éemoxetoOa: dep. The 
notion that the earth is suspended in 
and supported by the air was wide- 
spread among Greek philosophers. 
Ovid has it a step nearer the truth 
(Met. i. 12f.), im aere tellus 
ponderibus librata suis. The 
divine nature of the clouds is our 
poet’s own invention. — dpérpyr 
"Arp, Aapmpds 7 AlOyjp: examples of 
the voce. connected with a following 
nom., esp. by ré, are not rare. Of. 
595 ff. 

266. dpovtiety: see on 94. Soc- 
rates speaks of himself in the third 
pers. 

267. welv dv: the subj. is used 
with zply only when a neg. precedes. 
GMT. 67.—ovti: sc. 7d fudriov. The 
dem. freq. refers to objects on the 
stage, which, being visible, need no 
further designation. Cf 1146; Ran, 
160; Hq. 498. 
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268. ro eAOciv: the inf. with 7é 
(more rarely without the art., Vesp. 
835) is often used in exclamatory 
clauses. Cf, Lat. mene incepto 
desistere victam (Verg. Aen. i. 
37). In this Lat. example, however, 
we have a mere idea or conception, 
whereas the aor. éA@eiy refers to an 
actual past occurrence. Kr. Spr. 
55, 1,6; GMT. 104, and App. II. Cf 
819; Ran. 741; Av. 5, 7. Plut. 593, 
To yap ayTiAéyew ToAmay tuas. — pyd€e 
(ne-quidem): the articular inf. 
when neg. takes wf under all circum- 
stances, examples of od being very rare. 
—kvvyv: a leather cap, as a protec- 
tion against rain or sunshine. In the 
city and vicinity coverings for the 
head were worn only in unusual cases. 

270 ff. Poetical designation of the 
four quarters of the globe. Lake 
Maeotis and Mount Mimas (in Ionia) 
represent the east. 

271. mwarpos: father of the Clouds. 
—krows: these gardens of Ocean are 
identical with the garden of the Hes- 
perides. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 742-751, 
‘Eomepidwy em) unAdomopoy axray | avv- 
cou Tav aoday, | i” 6 movropddwy mop- 
gupéas Aluvas | vadraus odKé0” dddy veer | 


ceuvoy Téppova vatwy | obpavod, roy” ATAas 
exe, |Kpjval 7° duBpdoim x€ovrat| Zavds 
MeAgOpwy mapa Kolrais, | tv’ GABiwSwpos 
abies (adda | xOav evdamovlay Oeois. — 
Nupoas: “in gratiam et hono- 
rem Nympharum.” G. Hermann. 
These are the Hesperides themselves, 
who are always conceived of as 
Nymphs, who sweetly sing. Cf. Hes. 
Th. 518, ‘Eomeptiwv Avyupdvwv. Eur. 
Hipp. 743 (see above), ‘Eomeptiwy rav 
doiday. Id. H. F. 394 f. 

272. mpoxoais: often used of the 
mouth of a river, as in Hom. JI. xvii. 
263; of that of the Nile in Aesch. 
Suppl. 1025. But the fact that the 
prep. (emf 270, ev 271) is wanting, 
and t5drwy is without epith., creates a 
suspicion that the word is corrupt. 
Moreover, the proximity of mpoxoats 
and mpéxou seems strange. The 
former is prob. a gloss on the lat- 
ter (as late writers use mpoxonh for 
mpdxous), having replaced some word, 
such as tpodluwy or moti uwy.— V8ATov : 
depends on dpveode (part. obj.). G. 
Wile aioG: 

273. Just as Soph. could not have 
visited the Niobe-crag of Sipylus 
when he wrote (Ant. 830), “rain and 
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snow never forsake it,” so our poet 
had never seen Mimas, which even in 
winter is seldom, if ever, covered with 
snow. The ancients often portray 
such things according to their fancy. 
Pictoribus atque poetis|quid- 


libet audendi semper fuit 
aequa potestas. Hor. A. P. 9f. 
See on 597. 


274. dmwaxovoate: see on 263. “Ut 
vocatae veniant ad sese rogat 
Nubes, non ut praebeant au- 
rem.” Cobet. C7. 360. Thue. vii. 18. 
3, ovx bmhkovoy es dikas mporadoumevwy 
tov AOnvatwv. Id. i. 26. 3; 29. 1.— 
Sefdipevar: obs. that the partics. in 
this verse have the force of imys. 

275 ff. The parodus (mdpodos), or 
entrance ode of the Chorus (275-290= 
298-315, see Metres), sung in the 
midst of peals of thunder (292). In 
this instance the ode really precedes 
the entrance of the Chorus into the 
orchestra, so that Strepsiades does 
not see the goddesses until 326. At 
the summons of Socrates (265 f., 
269 ff.) they rise from the ocean to 
the mountain-tops, whence they look 
down upon the earth (strophe, orpoph), 
and then float to the land to which 
they are called, the land of Attica, 
beloved of the gods (antistrophe, dyrt- 


otpopy). In these odes the Chorus 
shows nothing of the atheism of the 
sophists (302 ff.). 

275. The choreutae address each 
other. It is prob. that in this instance 
the strophe or ode (¢84) was sung by 
one jutxépiov, and the antistrophe or 
antode (avtwdn) by the other. 

276. dpOdpev: cf. 266. — havepal 
Kré.: 1.€. expalvovoa Sporepay piaw. 
See Kr. Spr. 46, 4, 6. — evaynrov : 
prob. equiv. to evayq, bright. 

277. Bapvaxéos: Dor. vocalization 
in choric ode. Cf. 282, 289, 300, ete. 

280. SevSpoxopous : the trees are 
to mountain-tops what the leaves are 
to trees; as Av. 215, pvAAOKdmou 
blAakos. 

281. rynrehavets oKomids: cf Theogn 
550, a&yyeAos dmd tnAavyéos dai- 
vouevos okKOTLAS.— ahopapeda: cf. 
289. In poetry the mid. occasionally 
takes the place of the act., where no 
particular reason is apparent to us. 
This is esp. common with dpay and its 
compounds from Hom. down. 

282. Neither the reading given in 
the text nor that adopted by others, 
kaprovs 7 dpdouevay 6, is satisfactory. 
The latter makes too prominent the 
fruits, which could not be so conspic- 
uous as hills, valleys, rivers, ete. ; and 
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the former exhibits the only known 
example of &pdew in the mid. voice, 
with the act. sense of water; and, 
moreover, the earth does not water, 
but 7s watered. Hence Kock considers 
apdoucvay pass. Bergk writes Kapmois 
(gen. of Kap7a, one of the two Horae, 
Thallo and Carpo, who were wor- 
shipped at Athens), and thinks that 
the Clouds are here represented as 
looking from the summit of the celes- 
tial mountain, not upon the man-in- 
habited earth, but upon “the splendor 
of virgin nature in the unseen realm 
of the gods.” There they behold the 
sacred, well-watered garden of the 
gods at their feet. Soph., Jon, Frg. 
298, calls it Ads Aro. This explana- 
tion of Bergk’s is not in all respects 
satisfactory, but is favored by the 
last clause of the strophe, adda... 
yatay, where something new is pro- 
posed, unless, indeed, this sent. merely 
repeats the exhortation ap@duev iva 
apopdmeda, adding dmocewduevat 
vépos iuBpiov.— But the objections of 
Kock to the reading of the text, and 
also to 0 after dpdouévay, are not in- 
superable; for, in the first place, the 
earth may be conceived as watering 
(for, in a sense, it does water plants), 


td 
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and dpdouevay might be a single in- 
stance of the mid. in act. sense, or 
the interpretation, “having its fruits 
watered” may be correct; and, in the 
second place (with 6’), green fields of 
wheat, which xaprof may include, are 
very conspicuous objects when viewed 
from mountain-tops. 

285. oppa al€gpos: the sun. Cf 
Eur. [ph. T. 194, fepdy dup? airyas 
(€orpeWev) GAs. Aesch. Frg. 158, 
dorepwrdy oupa Ant¢das xdpns (the 
moon). — yap: “let us arise from 
ocean to mountain-tops, for the sun 
is shining.” The sun is considered as 
causing the clouds to ascend, no ac- 
count being here taken of the sum- 
mons of Socrates. 

289. ddavdras: more commonly 
&0avdrov, though a few examples of 
the fem. form (first decl.) are found in 
melic passages, as T’hesm. 1052, a0avd- 
ray padya (in a parody); Aesch. Cho. 
619, abavdras tpixés. So Soph. Ant. 
338, yav UpOiroy axaudray. — Beas: 
here species corporis. Cf Plat. 
Prot. 815e, (Ayd0wy) thy idéay Kadds. 
The gen. depends on amo ceoduevat, 
which may refer to raining. Cf 292. 

291. peya: as ady., more forcible 
than pada, savoring of grandiloquence, 
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293. kal... ye: often used in an 
affirmative answer or assent to a 
statement, when something is added 
to the affirmation. Cf. 355, 1068, 1235. 
ye without rai freq. has an analogous 
use, often with sarcasm. See on 102. 
Cf. 784, 898, 1112, et passim. 

295. ei...el: usually ere (orci)... 
etre. — Oéus: see on 140. This was a 
case which even the divine ordinances 
of the thinking-shop could not control. 

296. od py: with the second pers. 
of the fut. od wh expresses a prohibi- 
tion. Some regard such sents. as 
interr. in form. Others see a ques- 
tion in wh with the fut., but treat 
the od as having originally been an 
independent neg. referring to what 
goes before. Prohibitiye sents. of this 
sort sometimes have also the subjy., 
while od uh declarative sents., which 
generally take the subjv., sometimes 
have the fut. indic. GMT.89, 1 and 2, 


NG 
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with Rem. 1. Cf 367, and see on 505. 
—TpvyoSaipoves: z.c. the comic poets 
(with play on xaxoSaluoves). At the 
early comic performances the actors 
disguised themselves by smearing 
their faces with lees; hence tpvy@dla 
as a synonym of kap@dla. 

297. evdrjper: obs. that this imv. 
is in continuation of od wh with the 
fut. The fut. might have been used 
here, and in such cases the neg. would 
still be uj. — opyvos dovdys: cf cu7- 
vos soptas, Plat. Crat. 401e. 

300. Avrapav: brilliant, not fruitful, 
for it was Aerrdéyews (Thue. i. 2). 
The epith. was popularized by Pind. 
Fre. 46 (Boeckh), @ rad Aurapal Kad 
ioorépavor ka) doldimno1, |“EAAGSOs Eperoma, 
KAewad “APavat, dayudviov mrodteOpor. 
Pind. is said to have been fined by 
his native city, Thebes, for this praise 
of Athens; but, ace. to Isoer. 15. 166, 
the Athenians rewarded him with 
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10,000 drachmae. From this time 
forth they took delight in calling their 
city Aurapal ’A@jva. Cf. Hq. 13829 f. 
(where the Pindaric passage is paro- 
died) ; Ach. 637 ff. 

301. roAvyparov: used as an epith. 
of places, like épareivés, also in Hom. 
Cf. Od. xi. 275, and Hat. iv. 159 (in 
an oracle). 

302. The Athenians always laid 
jealous claim to the possession of the 
highest reverence for the gods. Cf. 
Soph. O. C. 260, ras ’AOjvas pact Oe0- 
aeBeotatas eivoi.—tepay: the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. —od...tva: the 
latter of these rel. clauses is subordi- 
nated to the former. 

303. pvoroddKos S0p0s: the temple 
of Demeter and Core at Eleusis, in 
which were celebrated the mysteries. 

305. ovpaviois: in antithesis to the 
xOdviat Geal whose worship has just 
been mentioned. — 6wpypatra: the 
nouns in the next verse are in appos. 
with this. 

306. vaot kal dydApara: for in- 
stance, the works executed by Phi- 
dias or under his supervision, such as 


the Parthenon, the temple of Nin 
“Anrepos, the two colossal statues of 
Athene, ete. 

307. mpocodSo.: processions, the 
most important being that of the 
Panathenaea. Cf. Av. 853. In Paz, 
397, this promise is made to Hermes, 
kat oe Ovotacw fepator mpocddois Te 
peydAaow ayadotpev. Xen. Anab. vi. 
1. 11, yeoay ev prdug nal eradnoay 
kal apxyhoavto, damep ev Tats mpos Tovs 
@covs mpooddas. On the splendor: of 
the Att. festivals, see Isocr. 4. 45. 

310. Every month had its festi- 
vals. The most attractive one, the 
Dionysia, came at the opening of 
spring, in the month Elaphebolion 
(about the time of the equinox). 

311. Bpopia xadpis: v.e. of Aovycra- 
Kol aya@ves. An oracle (Dem. Mid. 62) 
commanded the Athenians, peurvijobat 
Bdicxoro Kad ebpuxopous Kat’ dyutas| lord- 
var dpalwy Bpoule xdpw Gmprya mavras. 

312. xopav: cyclic, tragic, comic. 
—épelopara : deliciae. <A poet 
(Critias) in Ath. xiii. 600 e, calls 
Anacreon cupumoctwy épéebiopa. 

313. BapvBpopos: the avdAds, vari- 
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ously constructed, corresponding in 
a measure with the clarionet, had a 
strong, animating tone; therefore it 
belonged to the Dionysiac cultus, 
while the x:@¢pa and the Avpa be- 
longed to that of Apollo. Cf. Eur. 
Hel. 1851, (Kumpis) Séaro 8 eis xepas 
BapvBpopoy avdrdy reppbeia’? GAaAayue. 

314-509. The first episode (émeiod- 
diov mpHrov). 

314. mpds tow Atos: petitions, com- 
mands, and questions take mpds with 
the gen., while declarations take v} 
(with the acc.). When a sent. of the 
former class expresses assent to some- 
thing going before, vj may be used, as 
in 1506; Av. 659ff., XO. thy HdumEedH 
Evupwvov anddva Movoas | KaTdrep* 
hiv eré. TIE. @ TodTO pévror vy AL 
abtoicv mGod (yes, indeed, do grant 
them that request). Ran. 164 f., HP. kat 
xaipe TAA’, BAPE, AI. vy Ala kad od 
ye | bytaive. 

315. pov: this particle freq. adds 
to a question a second one, which 
doubtingly suggests an answer to the 
first. It implies that the speaker is 
forced by circumstances to suspect 
or believe the affirmative of his second 
question, although he would not have 
expected it. Of. Eg. 786; Ach. 829, 
418; Vesp. 274; Pax, 746; Lys. 1217; 


Eccl. 848,976. And, in general, when 
the question is one of astonishment 
or surprise, the interr. particles freq. 
imply, by a sort of transparent irony, 
an opinion the very opposite of that 
implied in ordinary questions. Of 
course, the actual answer may not be 
what is expected. Thus, Av. 108 f., 
EI]. rodard 7d yévos ®; EY. 86ev ai 
Tpinpes ai Kadat. | EM. wey nAwaord; 
And being answered in the neg., he 
shows surprise. Similarly, Av. 96 ff. ; 
Eur. Hec. 676, etc. Analogously od, 
in questions of the sort described, im- 
plies a neg., not an affirmative, opin- 
ion, as Av. 1213 f., TIE. oppayid Zyeis 
Tapa T@v meAapya@v; IP. Tl Td Kkakdy;| 
TIE. ob €AaBes; Here he certainly 
concludes that she has not received 
the oppayls, though it ought to have 
been placed upon her. Cf. 329, 388, 
688, etc.; Av. 91, ok ap apjKas; 

316. dvSpacw dpyots: men of leis- 
ure. dpyds and dpyia are often used 
of the otium cum dignitate of 
literary men. See on 3384. 

317. Siddrekw: disputation. 

318. reparelav: may be rendered 
exaggeration. It means making a 
wonder of unimportant things, and 
includes blustering. Cf. reparetomevos, 
Eq. 627.— aeptreEw: mepi- here de- 
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Ar ¥- >, A 
TavT ap akovoac avrav 7d Pbéyp’ y Wuy7y pov ‘e- 


té 
TOTHTAL, 


\ A ¥ na 
320 kal Aemrohoyety dn Lyte Kal wept Karvod orevo- 


Meo yet 


\ Pe, A 
Kat yropidtw yrounv via’ érépw Moy avTioyjoau: 


7 > » ¥ A a 
@OT, & THs EoTW, dew adTas Aon pavepas érOupd. 


SQKPATHS. 


Pr€ére vev Sevpi mpds rv Idpvnf: 75n yap 6pa 


HovXN avras. 

notes excess. Poll. ii. 125, “Epyirmos 
6 kwpixds Kal weptAéyery elpne 7d 
meptaga Aéyetv. SO mepidadreiv, 
Eccl, 230.— kpotvow: Hesych. defines, 
Thy mpos Td Acydmevoy ev Tals (nThoeow 
dytippnow kal mapdKpovow otTw gacty. 
Luc., Dem. 32, praises Demosthenes 
for 7d Kpovotikdy, impressiveness. — 
KatdAniw: perhaps the art of holding 
spellbound, power of entrancing. Au- 
thorities differ widely. Cf Hq. 1379f., 
kal yywmotumnds Kal capys kal Kpov- 
otikds,| katadnmtinds 7 pita 
Tov OopuBynTiKod. 

319. ratr dpa: see on 165. H. 719 ¢; 
G. 160, 2.— wenoryrar: is on the wing, 
i.e. isina flutter. Cf. Av. 1445. Soph. 
Aj. 693, eppit? Epwrt, mepixaphs 8 ave- 
ar éuav.— The succeeding verses show 
that Strepsiades has in truth felt the 
effects of kpovdois and KatdAntis, or 
some other entrancing power. 

320. kamvov: a, but 330 a. The 
medials followed by A, p, v, regularly 
make position; the other combina- 
tions of a mute with a liquid within 
the same word make position in Ar. only 
in melic passages (277, 284, 313, etc.), 
and (very rarely) in anapaestic verses: 
in the thesis (apovs), Vesp. 691, dpaxuny, 


KaTLOVa-aS 


Av. 216, pas; in the arsis (@écs), 
only Av. 212 roaddaxpuv, 591 xray (*). 
In iambic trimeters this lengthening 
is limited to dpayun except (¢?) in Ka- 
mvtov, Vesp. 151. Other instances of 
lengthening when the position is weak 
are found only in quotations or par- 
odies. Cf. 335, 401, 1468, etc. Kamvds 
is often used proverbially of some- 
thing unreal (similarly ond). Plat. 
Rep. ix. 581d, 6 piaddtimos thy amd tev 
Xpnudtwv Hoovhy iyetrar Kkamvoy Kai 
pavaplay. — otevoderxetv : comically 
formed after ddoAcoxelv. 

321. vitaca: analogously, Plat. 
Theaet. 154d. e, cvvedddyres copirrixas 
eis udxnv GAAhAwy Tos Adyous Tots Ad- 
yous expovouev. Cic. De Orat. ii. 38. 
158, (dialectici) ad extremum 
ipsi se compungunt suis acu- 
minibus. 

322. dote... ém@upa: incidental, 
not necessary, result. GMT. 65, 3. 

323. IIdpynOa: clouds are said often 
to rest upon Parnes and Hymettus 
at the present day, esp. in the morn- 
ing There may, of course, have been 
no clouds on Parnes at the time of 
the performance of the play, but it 
made no difference, as the mountain 
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Pepe, TOV; Setfov. 


SQKPATHS. 


nw e \ 
Xopovr avrat travu 7ro\at 


lal wn a 4 
325 Sua TOV KOLAWY Kal TOV Oacéwr, aUTAL TAGYLAL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


e > A 
as ov Kafopa. 


Ti TO XpHea ; 


SQKPATHS. 


‘\ ‘ ¥ 8 
Tapa THV €LOOOOP. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


on vuvi podus ovTaS. 


ZSQKPATHS. 


vov yé To Non KaMopas avdras, el un ANMGs KoAoKUVTALS. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


vn AC éywy + & wohuTipytor TavTa yap Hoy KaTEexovar. 


SQKPATHS. 


, , \ \ ¥ > 7 ay Sy Ses 
TAVTAS MEVTOL OU Jeas OVOQAS OUK Hf] no OU evoules ; 


was visible neither to the spectators 
nor to the actors, the corner of the 
Acropolis cutting off the view. 

324 f. atrat, mAdyar: both used 
in a local sense. 

326. ws od kaopd: explains the 
preceding question. — elcoSov: the en- 
trance to the orchestra, on the left as 
viewed by the spectators, is here 
meant. There was, of course, no cor- 
responding eYsodos at the fictitious 
school-house of Socrates; hence we 
have a sudden break in the illusion, a 
device which rarely fails to amuse. 
Cf. Pax, 174 ff. — Sy vuvl: now at last 


(iam tandem); different from’ voy 
#5n, already now (nunc iam).— ports 
ottws: sc. Kabop@ avtas. Cf. Thuc. 
vi. 23. 1, uddts oftws ofol te eoducba 
Kparety. 

327. el... KoAoKUvTaLs: unless your 
eyes are running pumpkins (i.e. rheum 
drops as large as pumpkins). Hesych., 
Anuay xUTpats 7) KoAoKUYTaLs mapoula em) 
Tay auBAvwrrdéytwy mavy, Cf. Arist, 
Rhet. iii. 10.7, thy Atyway apedciv, thy 
Anuny Tod Teiparéws. 

328. @ moAdutipnro:: cf 269. This 
is a mere exclam., addressed to the 
Clouds only in form, 
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330 oa At’, GAN’ ouixdrnv Kat Spdcov abras Hyovunv Kal 


N > 
Kamrvov eivat. 


SQKPATHS. 


> ‘ x > 5 di 2 ae 
ov yap wa At’, adn’ to bre mrEiaTOUS abrar BooKovct 


cod.oras, 


Oovpiopavress, tarporéeyvas, eppaywWovvyapyoKounras: 


330. pa Ala: an oath with ud gives 
a neg. answer even without the addi- 
tion of aneg. particle. Kr. Spr. 69, 34. 
Cf. Eq. 85, 185, 336, 338, 1382; Ran. 
174, 779, 951, 1053; Av. 465, 1422, 
etc. 

331. od ydp dAAd: see on 232, and 
compare note on 798.— pa Ala: here 
Socrates swears by the god whose 
existence he denies. So Strepsiades, 
after he becomes an infidel, 1228, etc., 
and in 1234 when he is discussing 
the very question of taking oaths by 
the false gods. Cf also 135, 217, 
652, 694, etc. Inconsistency cannot 
be imputed to the poet or to Strep- 
siades on this account, for these in- 
formal oaths became mere emphatic 
particles (cf. vi Ala, vh AL, vi Al, vndl). 
Accordingly, when Strepsiades ridi- 
cules his son for swearing by Zeus, 
817f., itis after he has sworn pa roy 
Ata roy ?OAdumoy more formally than 
usual; and the reply is iSo0v 7, idov, A? 
-OAvumiov. The poet prob. was care- 
ful not to trammel himself by having 
the Socratists object to vy Ala,— The 
dogmatic tone imparted by aA’ tc’ 
dt: (rest assured) increases the comic 
effect. Cf. 829. Plat. Symp. 208 ¢, 
elev, Hv 8 eyd, TadTa as GAnbds ofrws 
éxer; kal } (Avotiua), dorep of réAc€or 
copiatat, eb tot, &pn.—codiortds : 
this word designates the general class 
to which belong the special classes 
mentioned in the succeeding verses. 


So Protagoras is represented by Plato 
(Prot. 316d ff.) as reckoning poets, 
gymnasts, musicians, and the like, 
among the sophists. 

332. Qovpiopdvrers : Thurii was 
founded 444 3.c., chiefly through the 
influence and co-operation of the sooth- 
sayer Lampon (Av. 521, 988), who was 
even honored with entertainment in 
the Prytaneum. He was the first to 
attempt to establish a scientific basis 
for his art. A large number also of 
sophists and orators (Protagoras, Ti- 
sias, Lysias, efc.) had taken part in 
the Thurian enterprise; but at this 
time they had, for the most part, al- 
ready returned.— tarpotéxvas: those 
who treated the art of healing as a 
scientific réxvn, such as Hippocrates 
of Cos (who repeatedly sojourned at 
Athens, where he too was entertained 
in the Prytaneum) and his followers. 
Hippocrates in his work De Aére, 
Aquis, etc., discusses not only the in- 
fluence of winds and clouds (p. 538, 
Kiihn) on health, but also (525) the 
connexion of astronomy with the 
art of healing. — cppay8ovvx apyo- 
kopytas: a comic word, designed to 
ridicule the fashionable amateur phil- 
osophers of Athens (tév odpayidas 
éxévrwy, Eccl. 632), who had nothing 
else to care for (apyol, see on 316, 
334) than their finger-rings, beautiful 
nails, and elegant hair. Hesych., rovs 
Zxovtas opparyidas ev tois SaxrvAlos 
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lal y+ 7 
KukMav Te Yopav GopaToKkdpTTas, avopas peTewpogpe- 


VQAKQS, 


~ 4, 
ovdev Spavtas BoaKxova’ apyovs, oT. TavTas pougo- 


TOLOVT LW. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


a aA lal nw lal / 
835 TavT ap émoiouy vypav Nedehav oTpeTTavyhav dSa.ov 


c , 
Oppay, 


thokdpovs & éxatoyxeddra Tudo mpynpawovoas TE 


OvédXas, 


99 9 , , \ > \ > a 
€LT Qeplas, duepas, yap.ysous OL@MVOUS aepovn Kets, 


kal dvyuxas AevKovs (taking dpyo- in the 
sense of white) kal kougytas. Hippias 
of Elis is often ridiculed for such 
vanity, and his followers may be esp. 
meant. Possibly the citharoedi 
also are meant, who were freq. satir- 
ized on account of the splendid array 
in which they made their appearance. 
In this case 3832 and 333 should be 
closely connected. 

333. Té: connects the two sents., 
not the accs.—kukAlov xopav: the 
circular dithyrambie choruses. The 
tragic were tetpdywvo. Cf. Av. 918, 
1403 ; Ran. 366. — doparokdparras : 
song-twisters, formed after mrvokdurrns 
(see on 969f.). The word describes 
and ridicules the style of the new 
dithyrambic poets, such as Agathon 
(Thesm. 58, kdumre: véas aWidas érar), 
Cinesias (see on Ran. 153), Phrynis 
(see on 971), etc. — perewpodevakas : 
universe-tricksters, or astronomical hum- 
bugs, — in ridicule of astronomers 
such as Anaxagoras, Hippias of Elis, 
the astronomer and mathematician 
Meton (Av. 995 ff.), ete. 

334. ovSv Spavras, dpyovs: in- 
stances of epexegesis such as this are 
common. Cf. Plut. 516, (rls eerAhoe 
xaAneverv) Hy ek) Civ apyots suv 


trovtay mavtTwy amedovoiy; Lbid. 
922, éxetvo 8° ov BovAo’ by Havxlav 
Exwv Giv apyds; —poveotorover : 
celebrate in writing of any sort. The 
word includes scientific discussion of 
clouds and meteors. 

335. tat? dpa: as in 319.— érrot- 
ovy: used technically of poetic com- 
position (whence woinrhs). Cf. 556 f.; 
Ran. 79, Some parodies upon dithy- 
rambic poems follow; hence din typay 
(see on 320), and the Dorisms, such as 
bypav, from typawy, Att. bypar. Some 
of these expressions are prob. taken 
from actual poems. — orperravy\av : 
emittentium tortum fulmen. 
Obs. that all these expressions, to the 
end of 338, refer more or less directly 
to clouds. 

336. Tudo: the god of the fiery 
whirlwind or typhoon; the tornado of 
the east. His locks are the clouds. 
Cf. Pind. Pyth. 1.15 ff. Aesch. Prom. 
aie | Tv- 
pava Oodpov, racw ds dvéorn Gecois, | 
omepdvaior yappndraior cupl(wy pédvov -| 
ef Ouudrov 8 horpamre yopywmdy oéAas. 

337. deplas, Stepds : sc. vepéAas, 
implied in what precedes. Still it is 
strange that these adjs. should stand 
without a noun, and that after so 


352, ff., (eldov) Exatoykdpyyvor . 
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¥ aA A > A 
ouBpous & sddrav Sporepav Nededav: cfr’ avr’ adrav 


Yj 
KQT€E7TMLVOV 


KEOTpav TEUAXY peyadav ayabay Kpéa T dpvideva 


Kuxndav. 


SQOKPATHS. 


340 dua pevtou Tac ovxt dikaivs ; 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


héEov dy pow, Tl taodoa, 


»” wed P) \ A an 
evrep vepé avy eioly adyOas, Ovntats eiEacr yuvartiv; 


b) N b) A ee 2 a. A 
OU Y2p EKELW AL Y €LOL TOLAUTAL. 


SQKPATHS. 


lofty a poetic flight anything so vague 
and pointless should follow, and final- 
ly that depias and depoynxets should 
stand so close together. Perhaps we 
should read cir’ cipecia Sepa kré. 
The metaphor contained in efpecla is 
not rare. Cf. Av. 1229, rd arépuye rot 
vavotoAets; Aesch. Ag. 52, mrepirywv 
épetmotow epecoduevar, Luc. Tim. 40, 
Tekualpouat TH eiperia TOY TTEpav. 

338. dvr avrav: as a fee therefor. 
It was the duty of the choragus to 
provide for the entertainment of the 
choreutae, and also of the poet as 
xopodiddoKados, While the chorus was 
being trained; and this entertainment 
was often very sumptuous. Cf. Plut. 
Mor. 349 b, of 5€ xopnyo) Tots xopevTais 
eyxéAia wal Oprddnia wal onxedtdas rad 
pucddy mapatidévtes ebvadxouv em) moAby 
xpdvov pwvackoupéevous Kal Tpupa@yras.— 
Karérwvov: cf. Ath. x. 411 b, where 
Ton says of Heracles, imd ris BovAwmias 
KaTémive kal Ta KaAa ( fire-wood) ra 
Tous &vOpakas. 

339. In what he adds himself, 
Strepsiades still employs the Dor. 
forms of the dithyrambic style. — 


pepe, Tota yap TWes Eiow; 


Keotpav: a highly-prized salt-water 
fish.— kpéa: always with & in Ar. 
Cf. Ran. 553; Av. 1583; Vesp. 363 ; 
Paz, 192, 1282.—«ixnddv: commonly 
nlxan. Cf. Ath. ii. 64f., Supaxdooi Tas 
klxAas KixhrAas A€yovow. °Emtixapyos: 
Tas Ehaopiropayous Kixndas. This bird 
was so much prized that in Diphil. 82, 
some one complains, klyAnv ye vy AV 
ove ere | ZoTw Si buds ovd€ meTomerny 
idety. 

340. pévrou: implies that Socrates 
felt that some censure lurked in what 
precedes. — tdoSe: the Clouds, form- 
ing the chorus. — Stxalws: sc. Kat ém- 
vov KTé., was it not right that, etc. — 
tl maotoar: what ails them that, what 
is the reason that, etc. Cf. 402, 1506. 
Similarly, +i uaddv; GMT. 109, wn. 7d. 

341, edlfaci: eofeaor.. The form is 
not rare, and occurs even in prose, as 
Plat. Polit. 291a, moAdod yap A€ovar 
Tay dvipay et~act kal KevTavpots. 

342. éxeivar: the real clouds. He 
prob. points up towards the sky. — 
Tota yap tes: the word tivés here 
shows that only a vague, general an- 
swer is expected. 
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ovK olda capes. 


‘\ ‘> 
Kovx yuvativ, wa AC’, 


5) /, 
cifaow 8 ov épionw memTape- 


VOLoW, 

5 Q> ec lal a de ea 

ove 6Tiovv: avTa. O€ plas 
EXOVoW. 


SQKPATHS. 


b) , , 4 > x ¥ 
345 ATTOK Plat VUV GATT GAV EPWOHAL, 


STPEVIAAHS. 


héye vuv Taxéws 6 Tu Bovret. 


SOKPATHS. 
> € , 
non mot avaBrepas cides vepéAnv Kevtavpw opotay, 
x a x , x , 
 tmapddde 7) vK@ 7 TAavpy ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> , A 
vy Av’ é€ywy’: eta Ti TovTO ; 


SOKPATHS. 
ye eR \ ¥ 
ylyvovtar wav? av BovrdwvTa: Kar Hv pev act 


¥ , a , 
aypLov TWA TV Nactwv 


‘\ , 
350 OKMTTOVTaL THY paviav 


343. 8 ovv: but at all events, still. 
—éplovor: he has cirri in mind. 

344. avrat: the choreutae. It is 
not prob. as some think, that the 
nose is selected as the distinguish- 
ing characteristic, in reference to 
the large-nosed masks. — 8€ pivas : 
initial p sometimes makes position 
in tragedy, and always in the Old 
Comedy, whether in arsis or in thesis. 
Cf. 416, 647; Eg. 546; Ran. 1059; 
Vesp. 1487. 

346. Cumuli are referred to, which 
assume forms that the imagination 
converts into those of men, animals, 


koprirny, 
is er XN =| 
TOUTWY, OLOV TEP TOV =€vo- 
davtou, 

> A , ¥ 

avTov Kevravpois yKacay 
avras. 
etc. Porson refers to Shak. Ham. iii. 
2, fin.; Ant. and Cleop. iv. 12, in. 

347. tl rovvo: prob. conceived of 
as accus. Compare Eng. “what of 
that?” Kr. Spr. 62, 3, 11. 

349. dyproy: prop. of wild animals, 
metaphorically of men (wild, etc.) ; 
while &ypouros (rustic, clownish) is prop. 
used of men. —dAaclwv: ie. koudytwr. 
— Tov Hevopdvrov: the dithyrambic 
poet Hieronymus, whose long hair is 
alluded to, Ach. 8390, where the Schol. 
says he was also a tragedian. 


350. paviay : opp. to cwppoctyn in 
both its senses. — Kevravipous: these 
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SS EG ey EY Y A 
ti 8 ap, iv apraya tov Sypooiwy Katiswct Yipwva, 


, A 
Tl Spacw ; 


SQOKPATHS. 


e ? No 
atopaivovaa THY picw avTod hiKou e€aidvys éeyé- 


VOVTO. 


S=TPEVIAAHS. 


as A ae 
TavT apa, TavTa Kredvupov attra Tov pipaomuw yOes 


ioovcat, 


ort SewddTaTov TOVTOV Epwv, EAaot Sud TodT’ eyevorTo. 


SOKPATHS. 


\ A S aA 
355 Kal vov y OTe Krew Bevy eldov, dpas, dia Tour’ éyévovTo 


YUVALKES. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


xaipere Toivur, @ SéoTowat: Kal viv, eltep TUL Kad, 


were Adouou, esp. in their equine parts. 
—ykacavy: gnomic aor. Cf. 362. 
GMT. 30,1; H. 840. 

351. rl 8 dpa...ti: the second i 
is a mere colloquial repetition of the 
first, justified by the long parenthesis. 
—Xipeva: cf. 399. Eupol., 220, says 
of him, é& ‘HpaxAclas dpyvpiov bpelrero. 
The Simon mentioned £q. 242 is prob. 
another. 

353. KaAeovupov: the Falstaff of 
Ar., often ridiculed. Cf. Eq. 958 ; 
Av. 1473 ff. ; Vesp. 19. He attempted 
to evade military service (Hq. 1369 ff.), 
and in the campaign threw away his 
shield, an act of cowardice punish- 
able with driula, or privation of civic 
rights without confiscation of prop- 
erty. Andoe. 1. 74, drdao rh dontéa 
dmoBdAoy &rigwor hoay Ta THuaTa, TH 
dé xphuata elxov. 

354. dru... édpwv, Sia Tovro: this 
is a special application of the general 
principle to which tatr’ &pa, tavra 
(3853) refers, and so is not pleonastic: 


this, then, is the reason that because they 
saw him (to be) very cowardly, on this 
account they became stags. —€dadov: in 
Hom. //. i. 225, Achilles thus addresses 
Agamemnon: oivoBapés, kuvds Bupar’ 
éxwv, cpadlny 8 érdgoro, Cf. LI. 
xante LOZ lin, Vee. vilin 325.00; 
(cervi) editos partus exer- 
cent cursu et fugam meditari 
docent. 

355. KvreoOévn: this man was 
effeminate in appearance and in his 
habits. Cf. Av. 831. See on Hq. 1874. 
His presence in the theatre could be 
counted upon, but we are not to sup- 
pose that ép@s has any reference to 
him, or to the form of the Clouds con- 
stituting the Chorus, but has, as often, 
an intellectual sense, and is paren- 
thetical: and now, you see, because, etc. 
Cf. Thesm. 490, tradr’ obderdémor’ elf’, 
é6pa7’, Evpirldns. Examples are nu- 
merous. In 206 épé@s is interr. 

356. KdAAw... kapol: “if also to 
any one else, also to me,” though 
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obpavounkn pygate Kapot dovyv, @ tap Bact evar. 


XOPOS. 


xaip’, & mpecBita taraoyevés, Onpata Aoywr gido- 


pLovowr 


eS € an , \ es Y 
ov Te hemroTaTwv Ayjpwy teped, Ppale Tpos Nuas oO TL 


xpnceus * 


360 ov yap av aim y drakovoapev TOV ViV pETEWpOTo- 


purtev 


A 4 XN ? - 
ay el Ipodikw, T@ bev codplas Kal yropuyns elveKa: 


not good Eng., is a mode of expres- 
sion common in Greek. ‘The subord. 
elause may be cond., as here, or 
causal, or rel. of any kind. When in 
such sents. only one «af is used, it is 
very freq. placed in the subord. clause, 
whereas we use “ also” in the leading 
sent. Kr. Spr. 69, 32, 18. 

357. otpavopykn: of visible ob- 
jects, Aesch. Ag. 92, ovpavounens 
Aaumrds. Hom. Od. v. 239, earn odpa- 
vounkns. But metaphorically of other 
things, as here. Cf. 459; Ran. 781, 
(dvaBoav) ovpavidy y bcov. Arist. Rhet. 
iii, 7. 11, cuyyvdun dpyCouevy Kandy 
pdvat ovpavduntes 7) meA@piov.—pygare : 
cf. 960. Hat. i. 85. 16, 5 mats 6 &pwyvos 
Zppnte pwynv. So with other words, as 
Eur. Suppl. 710, éppnte 8 addyv. Cf. 
Lat. rumpere vocem (Verg. Aen. 
ii. 129). 

358. This passage is recited by the 
Coryphacus, not the whole Chorus. — 
awpecBira madaoyeves: like the Hom. 
(Il. xvii. 561) yeparé wadavyevés. The 
form madaryevhs is much more com- 
mon. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 220, rby ma- 
Aauyev} Kpévoy. 873, 7 Tmadaryev))s @é- 
jus. Hum. 172, wadavyevets Molpas. — 
Onpara: cf. Ath. iii. 122 e, & Kadal- 
otwy dvoudtwy Onpevtd. In this ironi- 


‘\ / 

Oot dé, 
cal expression, and in the bitter jest 
contained in the next verse, the Cho- 
rus begins to betray its real senti- 
ments, which are not clearly and 


openly avowed till near the end of the 
play. Cf. 1308 ff., 1458 ff. 


359. teped: cf. Aesch. Ag. 735, 
iepeds tis &tas. In this verse, the 
Chorus addresses Socrates, who, 


strangely enough, does not heed the 
request, pate Kré. 

361. mAyv el: rAhy #, which some 
read with the Mss., seems not to 
occur in Att. (Kr. Dial. 69, 31, 2), 
though it has sometimes crept into 
the Mss. as here, and in 784, also 
Thesm. 582. On the other hand, ra}y 
ei, even without a verb expressed, is 
tolerably common. Cf Av. 601. Xen. 
Hell. iv. 2. 21, odk dré8avoy abtav 
mARy ef Tis €v TH TUpBoAT. — TI po8Sikw : 
this was a sophist of Ceos, distin- 
guished esp. for his researches in 
etymology and synonyms (rep) 6p06- 
TnTOs dvoudtwy). His fame was such 
that Tpodixov copérepos (Suid.) be- 
came a proverb, He was the teacher 
of Theramenes, and author of the 
“Opa, from which Xen., Mem. ii. 1. 
21 ff., has preserved for us the story 
of the Choice of Hercules, See on 
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Y A A 
ore BpevOver 7° &v tatow ddots Kal THPpOaAWa Tapa- 


BadXets 


5) 4 
KavuTrddntos Kaka mod dvéyer Kad’ july cepvo- 


Tpoowrets. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


S an lal , e ¢ 
aTn Tov dbéypatos, ws LEpov Kal TEuVov Kal TEPATMOES. 


SOKPATHS. 
i) , =3 
365 avTar yap Tou povar eioi Heat: tarda dé avr éort 


pdvapos. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


6 Leds 8 nut, dépe, tpds THs THs, obAvprvos ob Oeds 


€OTW ; 


SOKPATHS. 


motos Zevs ; ov py AnpHoes: odd eote Zevs. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, 4 , 
Tl héyeus OU; 


> ‘ , A \ \ y > > ld an 
GNA TiS VEL; TOUTL yap EMovy amodyvat mpaToV 


Av. 692; Frg. 418, rov avdpa rdvd 
#) BuBAloy diepOoper | 7) Tpdducos 2) Trav 
adorcoxayv els yé Tis. Plat. illustrates, 
perhaps parodies, his method in Prot. 
315 de; 337 a-c; 359 e-340d; 341 a- 
d; 358a-e. 

362. BpevOver: about equiv. to “ put 
on airs.” Cf. Paz, 26, (the beetle) 
BpevOveral te Kal payeiy ob at.ot (dis- 
dains). Lue. D. Mort. 10. 8, 6 ceurds 
5 obtos Ka BpevOvduevos tis ear; — 
mapaBdaAdes: cast your eyes sidewise 
(in pride). Cf Vesp.497. Plat., Symp. 
221 b, turns the poet’s ridicule into 
praise. 

363. dvumoSnros: see on 103. — 
kaka: some of these hardships are 
enumerated 415 ff. — éq’ ypiv: because 


aTavToV. 
of us. Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 11, em) Aake- 


Samovtors otecbe wéeya ppovnréoy eivat; 

364, os: “how” in excls. is ex- 
pressed, not by és, but by ds. 

365. toi: you see.—rdAda: te. of 
dAdo mavres (Beol). See on Ran. 809. 

367. «motos: freq. used in dialogue 
when one speaker scornfully objects 
to what has been said by another. It 
is, of course, attached to a noun that 
has been used by the former speaker. 
Kr. Spr. 51,17, 12. Cf. 1283; Vesp. 
1202, 1369, 1378; Ran. 529. — rl Ayers 
ov: a familiar interr. excl. The real 
question follows. 

368 ris ve: acc. to the most an- 
cient belief, rain was sent by Zevs 
3uBpros, but a natural explanation had 
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ae , bee. 
abrar Oy mov. peyddros b€ o eyo onpelois avTo 


dda €w. 


370 dépe, TOV yap TwroT avev vehehav vovT Hdn TEHEacat; 


ee A > 4 4 > / 7 S > 5 Lal 
KQLTOL XP NY alfpias VELVY AVTOV, TAVTAS QA7TTOON LEW. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


ww nw - Cy 
vi tov "Amdddw, TOUTS yé Tor 57 TO VdV oyw ed 


4 
Tpocepuaas * 


5) A ¥ \ , 
kairo. mpdotepov Tov Al’ adnBas @unv dia Kookivov 


already been offered by Anaximenes 
(Plut. Mor. 894 a), vépn pev ylyvecbat 
maxuvOevros tt mAElaTOY TOU depos, MAA- 
Aov & émovvaybévtos exOAlBecbat Tovs 
buBpovs. Hipp. Aér. p. 538 (Kiihn), 
Ta de (vemea) emipepetal Te Kal odTw 
maxvveTa Ka pwedalvyerar kal tvoTpéde- 
Ta és Td avTd Kal bwd Bdpeos Karap- 
piyvuTa: kal dbuBpor ylyvovTar. — amay- 
tov: implies that numerous ques- 
tions in regard to this startling theory 
occur to his mind. 

369. S8atw: cf 385. The style is 
that of the orators, who assume a 
didactic tone. Cf. Dem. Phil. IV. 20, 
ap’ brov de Tadra ylyverat, eyd diddkw, 
ka Srws mavoera, Aw. Aeschin. 3. 24, 
eyo Teipdcouat meydrAw onuelm Sidatat. 

370. Similarly Lucr. vi. 400, de- 
nique cur numquam caelo 
iacit undique puro |Iuppiter 
in terras fulmen? Ancient tra- 
dition, however, was not without in- 
stances of this very phenomenon. 
Cf. Hat. iii. 86, dua 5¢ Te tr TodTO 
ToncavtTt AoTpamwh e& alOpins rar 
Bpovrh eyevero.— yovra: originally, 
this verb had Zevs or @6eds for its 
subj. (cf 868); but afterwards the 
subj. was often omitted, in which case 
the verb is regarded as impers. In the 


OUpely. 
present instance, although fovra is 
masc., it is more forcible to render, 
“have you ever seen tt rain,” etc. 

371. aidpias: i (Plut. 1129 7), after 
the manner of the epic poets, who in 
some instances lengthen : when the 
word will not otherwise suit the verse, 
as Hom. J/. i. 205, fs smepomAlnor 
Tax’ dy mote Buudy ddéoon. In the 
case of aiépfa, and analogous words, 
the lengthening never occurs in the 
ictus-syllable. — alOplas : is gen. of 
the period of time within which. — 
Tavtas 8 dodSypetv: co-ordination 
(mapdratis) instead of subordination 
(drérakis), such as TovTwY dmodnmovcar. 
H. 876.a.— daroSypetv : to be abroad, 
te. absent. 

372. mporepvoas: i.e. mpoohpuocas, 
ace. to an ancient gloss. Cf. Aesch. 
Suppl. 276, kal radr’ ddn6h mdvta mpoc- 
otow Ady~o: “haec omnia ita 
sermoni aptabo, ut vera esse 
appareant.” G. Hermann. 

373. ovpetv: it is hardly possible 
for us to decide whether this would 
suggest Zebs otpios (sender of fair 
winds) to the spectators. The appel- 
lation was prob. familiar. Cf Aesch. 
Suppl. 594. ©. I. IL. 975, Ovpiov ek 
mpvguyns Tis OSnynThpa Karelrw | Zia. 
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= ton: 4 e lal lal yg lal 
adN’ oats 6 Bpovray eat, ppdcov, To0f 5 pe moved 


TETPEMaivew. 


SQKPATHS. 


375 abrar Bpovracr Kvdwddmeva. 


>TPEVIAAHS. 


A , > i \ r lal 
TH TPOoT, @ TAVTA OV TO Ov; 


SQKPATHS. 


9 A A 
oravy eumhnobaa vdatos Tohhod KdavayKacbacr ge- 


peoOan, 


KaTakpynuvapevat mypes ouBpov ov avayKny, eita 


Bapetat 


3 > / 3 he cer \ la 
€ls ahvAndas EMTLTTOVO AL PNYVYULVTAL KAL TATAYOVO LW. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


bs 8 > /, 3 A fe b) , 5 e oe y 
oO avayKalwv €oTl Tis auTds, ovx 6 Zev’s, wate 


peper Oar ; 


SQKPATHS. 


380 nKLaT, GAN aifépios Stwvos. 


374, trotto: sc. 7b BpovTay, con- 
tained in Bpovray. 

375. & mdvta Torpav: cf. Soph. 
O.C. 761f., 6 madvra rorAway Kamd 
mavros ky pépwr | Adyou Sixalov pnxa- 
YNLGa mouctAov. 

376 ff. Similarly Anaxagoras says, 
in Diog. L. ii. 3. 9, dvéuous ylyvecOu 
Aerruvomevov aepos td Tod HAlov: Bpoy- 
Tas otykpovow vepOy* aoTpamas exTpt- 
ww vepav. So Arist. Meteor. ii. 9. 19, 
and the Stoics, Plut. Mor. 893f., 
Bpovrhy mer ovyKpovopdy vepdr, aorpa- 
mhyy 5& taf ex mapatplyews (ignition 
from friction). Cf. Lucr. vi. 96, prin- 
cipio tonitru quatiuntur cae- 
rula caeli| propterea, quia 
concurrunt sublime volan- 
tes | aetheriae nubes contra 


pugnantibu’ ventis. 185, scili- 
cet hoe densis fit nubibus et 
simul alte | exstructis aliis 
alias super impete miro.—dé- 
peoOar: freq. used of headlong motion. 

377. 80 avayxnv: Democritus said, 
Diog. L. ix. 7. 45, mavra kar’ avdyieny 
ylyvecOa. The avdyrn, in this sense, 
is the necessity growing out of physi- 
cal laws, the necessity that every 
cause must have its effect, and vice 
versa. But since dvaykac0@ar already 
precedes, to which 6 avayxd¢wy in 379 
refers, it may be that 5? dvaykny is a 
gloss that has taken the place of 
something else. Cf. 406. 

379. Strepsiades expects to arrive 
at the first cause by a single step. 

380. al@épios Sivos: the word divy 
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a) fe 
Aivos; toutt p’ ehehyOew, 


=] lal x 7 
6 Zeds odk av, GAN avt avTov Aivos vurt Bacirevar. 


3 x 3 / \ lal tA ‘\ lal gal 
aTap ovoev TW TEpt TOU TAT AayOuU KQL T1S Bpovrns 


pe edidagas. 


SQOKPATHS. 


x 
ovK nkovads pov, Tas Nedédas VdaTos peoTas OTL Pypt 


> , 3 Va Lal 8 X\ ‘ , 
ELTLTTOVO AS ahd\ndarow TATAYELV La TV TUKVOTYTA; 


had two general applications in natu- 
ral science. First, it denoted the 
origin of the universe by vortical 
evolution, which was viewed differ- 
ently by different schools. Secondly, 
it denoted the supposed whirling mo- 
tion of the outer universe around the 
earth. Cf. Cadmus, Frg., ovpavds @ 
judas Brep Sivaor poiray (Hense), if 
the restored text is correct. Eur., 
who popularized this use of the term, 
employs it in speaking of the mo- 
tion of clouds, Alc. 244, ovdpdviat Siva 
vepéras Spouatov. This is the sense 
in which Socrates uses the word; but 
he employs the masc. dives, which 
occurs also Democr. Phys. Frg. 2 
(Mullach). Strepsiades, still expecting 
the jirst cause, at once infers that this 
divos is a god who has expelled Zeus 
from his throne. Cf 828, where Aivos 
and Afa render it possible that Strep- 
siades is to be understood as associ- 
ating the names in some way, as if, 
for instance, Atvos were the son of 
Zeus.—tovrl:; obs. the logical use of 
the ordinarily deictic -t. 

381. 6 Zeds ovK dy: in appos. to 
tour. Strepsiades repeats what he 
has heard, in order to impress it 
more clearly upon his mind. He is 
made to do this, however, in order 


that the spectators may learn the 
construction he puts on the words of 
Socrates. The most natural thing 
would have been for the latter to 
correct the misunderstanding at once; 
but he is prevented by the astounding 
statement of Strepsiades that Socra- 
tes has not yet taught him anything 
about thunder; and so he is left in 
his error. 

382. This verse seems strange after 
the elaborate explanation, 376 ff. ; 
but the next verse replies directly to 
this, and refers clearly to 376ff., so 
that 882 must be genuine. It may 
be that the jest 886-391 occurred to 
the poet, for the first time, when he 
was making the revision. Still, in 
order that Strepsiades might be left 
in his error about Atvos, it was neces- 
sary that something should almost 
force Socrates to let the subject 
drop. The remark of Strepsiades in 
382 not only does this, but brings 
the discussion back to the unfinished 
subject of thunder. The spectators 
could easily imagine that Strepsiades 
had his mind so fixed upon the “ne- 
cessity ” which impelled the clouds, 
that he failed to heed the rest of 
what was said. 

383. ovK: see on 815, 
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Y 385 Pepe, TOUT’ TH YPN) TiTTEVEL ; 


SQKPATHS. 


amo cavTov ‘ye owe Ov0adEw. 


78 Copod Havabvaious cumTdno Gels cir’ érapayOns 
Tv yaotépa, kai Khdvos eEaidvyns adtiy duexopKopv- 


yyoe ;x 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A x a / \ 
vn Tov “Amddko, kal Sewa trovet y evOUs pou Kat TeTd- 


PaKTat, 


¥ NES , a \ See 
Sa eile Bpovrn TO Coptdiov TATAYEL KQU dewa pipedie 


390 aT peas Tp@Tov TamrTaé Tanna, KATE eT ayer TATA- 


385. rourl td: although 7¢ (upon 
what evidence) is neut., the const. is 
the same as the pers. dat. with the acc. 
of the thing believed. Compare the 
following examples with each other: 
Menand. Monost. 335, wh mdvta Teipa 
mac. morevew adel; Kur. Hel. 710, Adyous 
euotot mlarevooy rdd¢; Thue. i. 20. 1, 
xarera byTa maytl (wav v1, Kr.) étjs 
Tekunply moredoa. —oavTov: reflex. 
because “teach” is equiv. to “ cause 
to learn.” 

386. Ilava€nvalors : the magnifi- 
cent festival of the Great Panathenaea 
was celebrated in honor of Athena 
in the latter part of the month Heca- 
tombaeon, in the third year of each 
Olympiad. On this occasion victims 
for sacrifice were sent from every part 
of Attica and from the Athenian 
colonies, and the poorer citizens were 
feasted free of charge. The ordinary 
Panathenaea was a yearly festival, 
unless, indeed, it was omitted in the 
year of the great festival.— {wpod: 
broth (without meat), perhaps to ridi- 
cule the poorness of entertainment. 


TanmTa€, 


Compare the similar jest on the Thesea, 
Plut. 627 £., & wActora Onoelors weuv- 
oTiAnpevar (having sopped) | yépoyres 
aydpes em bdrvylaros aAgiras. Cf. also 
389, 7d Cwptdiov. 

387. Svexopkopvyynoev: comic word, 
from kopkopyyh. Cf. BopBopyyuds. 

388. Seva moet (sc. 7 yaornhp): 
makes a terrible ado. Of. 583. Thue. v. 
42. 2, A@nvator Seiwa emolovy voulCovres 
adicetoOa. The mid. roetoOa, with 
dewdy (Sewd), which is then pred. 
obj., means take ill, be indignant at, 
while deuvda moety refers rather to the 
display of indignation, Of. Thue. vi. 
60. 4, 6 Sjwos Sewdy motovmevor, ei Tos 
emiBovAevovtas ... my eloovra. Hat. i. 
127.2, mdAat dewdy roveduevor bd Mndov 
tpxeoOa. Xen. Anab, v. 9. 11, dewa 
érowtyTo maoas Tas Opxnoets ev mdoLs 
elvat. 

389. {foplSvov: dim. to contrast the 
trifling cause with the grand effect. 

390. émdye.: adds, makes to follow. 
Kock makes 7 yaorfp the subj.; but 
as this verse and the next merely 
illustrate 389, it seems more natural 
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‘\ a , 
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1 nw b > X ¢ 
\ tov & a€pa TOVO GVT aaTépavTOV TWS OUK ELKOS pEeya 


Bpovrayv ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


lal \ x , 
\Ta07 dpa Kat Tavdpat addjdow, BpovT} Kal opdy, 


c , 
OMOLOW. 


> 7 a 
395 GAN 6 KEPAVVOS molev ad pepeTau Adprwv Tupl, TOUTO 


dida€ov, 


A lay , 
Kat katappuye Bddrwv Has, Tos dé Cavras wEepuphver. 
ee, ~ \ le) € x yg yee eae X\ > eh 
rouTov yap dy davepas 6 Leds ino emt Tovs EmLOpKous. 


SQKPATHS. 


NS A > A \ Sw # »¥ \ aN 
KQL TWS, @ M@PE OU KAL K POVLOV olav KQL Bexxecé NVE, 


to regard 7d (wuldioy as the subj. 
Seneca (Q. NV. v. 4) makes use of this 
same illustration; and Lucretius (vi. 
128 ff.) illustrates thunder by the 
bursting of a bladder (vensicula 
parva). —mammdé: the comic poets 
freq. made words in imitation of 
sounds, as Ach. 780, «ot cot for the 
squeal of a pig; Vesp. 908, aé aé for 
the barking of a dog; Av. 267, topottt 
for the note of birds; Ran. 209, 
Bpexexenet kodé kodt, for the croaking of 
frogs; 1285, pAarrobpartopAattdépar, 
for the playing of the lyre. Analo- 
gously, Thesm. 45, BouBdt, and 48, 
BouwBaroBouBat, hocus-pocus. 

394, ratr dpa: as in 319. — rdve- 
par’: might stand either for ra dyvé- 
Hara or for r® dvduare, but here it is 
prob. meant for the latter. — opote: 
the resemblance, though remote, was 
sufficient for the poet to base on it 
a fling at grammarians. 


395. av: often indicates transition 
to another topic belonging to the 
same general subject. 

396. rods S€ Lavtas: as if To’s pev 
juav had preceded instead of nuas, 
it burns some up, while others, whom it 
does not kill, it scorches. 

397. Zevs: as guardian of the sanc- 
tity of oaths, dpxios. 

398. Kpovlov dfev: smelling of old 
superstitions. The adj. is more com- 
monly xpovicds, Saturnian. Cf. Plut. 
581, xpovicats Anuais Anuavres Tas 
gpevas. Kpdvos itself freq. denotes an 
old fogy. Cf. 929;. Vesp. 1480. Plat. 
Euthyd. 287 b, «ita obtws ei Kpdvos 
Sore & 7d mpSrov elrouey voy avapmmvh- 
oxet; Cf. 998, and see on 1070. — 
BexkeréAnve : equiv. to antediluvian. 
Ace. to Hdt. ii. 2, Psammetichus 
the Second, in order to ascertain 
which nation of the earth was the 
oldest, caused two new-born infants 
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eiep Bahder tovs €midpKous, S77 odyt Sipov’ evé- 


TPNTEV, 


400 ovd€ KAedvupov ovde @€wpov ; Kaito. obddpa vy’ cic” 


a6 7 
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\ nA. 
ahha Tov avtod ye vewv Bddder Kal Lovmiov, aKpov 


°A Onvéwr, 


Kat Tas Spus Tas peyddas: ti wabdv; ov yap Sj 


8 aA x 9» A 
pus iy, €7LOPKEL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


OUK O10 * aTap «0 ov héyew datve. 


to be nourished by goats under such 
circumstances that they could not 
hear the voice of any human being. 
After two years they could not say 
anything but “ bek,” a Phrygian word 
which means bread. So the Phrygians 
were regarded as the oldest nation. 
The poet formed a compound out of 
this word and -céAnvos, the second 
element of mpooéAnvos (antelunar), 
which was a name given to the Ar- 
cadians because of their claim to great 
antiquity. Ap. Rh. iv. 264 f.,’Apkdées, 
ot kal mpdade seAnvalns vdéovra | (dew. 
Cf. Hippon. 82, Kumptwy Békos paryotar 
Kal’ Auabovalwy mupdy. Plut. Mor. 881a, 
TlAdrwy ber Afpou BexkereAhvov Kara 
ye Tous Tis apxalas Kwupdlas moinrTds. 
399. elaep BdddAa: logical sup- 
position contrary to fact,—a mo- 
mentary concession for the sake of 
argument. The apod., when it relates 
to the present or past, is regularly in 
the form of a question. If we change 
it to the declarative form, the whole 
sent. assumes the shape of an unreal 
cond., ef BaddAe rovs émidprous, Sluwy’ 
évémpnoey ty. — SyTa : rare position. 
Cf. Eq. 810. — Xlpova: see on 351. 
400. Kdcwvupov: see on 353, and 


7 , > 

TU Y4p E€OTW 
on WS i 

70 O KEpavvos ; 


fq. 958. — O€wpov: satirized Vesp. 
42 ff., 599, as a common flatterer; 
418, as godless; Ach. 184 ff., as a 
lying ambassador. He is also said to 
have been guilty of embezzlement. 
The Theorus mentioned Lg. 608 is 
prob. another. 

401. Lovviov, dxpov "AOnvewv: cf. 
Hom. Od. iii. 278, GAN bre Sovmnov 
ipdy apucdued’, &xpov "A@nvéwy.— dkpov : 
a, see on 320.—’A@nvéwy : synizesis 
instead of contr. — Lucian more than 
once reproaches Zeus with misuse of 
his thunderbolt similar to that men- 
tioned in this passage. The oak, it 
should be remembered, was sacred 
to Zeus. Lucretius, after remarking 
on the promiscuous manner in which 
lightning was hurled by the gods, 
adds (vi. 417 ff.), postremo cur 
sancta deum delubra suas- 
que | discutit infesto praecla- 
ras fulmine sedes? | altaque 
cur plerumque petit loca, 
plurimaque eius | montibus 
in summis vestigia cernimus 
ignis? An actual instance is alluded 
tor im Hors Odi. 2) 2 ite. (pater) 
rubente | dextera sacras iacu- 
latus arces|terruit urbem. 
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Y A 4 a 6 222 / 
405 evdobev avtas wa7TrEp KvoTW vod, Kate? vr avayKys 


X / 
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los la 7 ee e 25 - 
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vn AV, éya yoor arexvas érafov toutt rote Avacioww. 


A i yee | > ¥ > 
omTaV yaoTépa Tols ovyyeVerW KAT OUK ETXaV ape- 


Ayjoas* 


41079 © ap” efvoat, tT e€aihuns Sialaknoaca pos auT@ 
TopOadrpd pov mpocetiinoe Kal KaTéeKavoev TO TPO- 


404. Plut. Mor. 893e, Mntpddwpos 
(prob. following Democritus), éray 
eis vemos memnyds td muKvdTnTos eumeon 
mvedua, TH mev Opadoes Thy KTUTOY dro- 
TeAel, TH OE TANyH Kal TS TXLTUG Siav- 
ya¢e. Similarly Anaxagoras, ibid. 
Luer. vi. 175 ff, ventus ubi in- 
vasit nubem et versatus ibi- 
dem |fecit ut ante cavam do- 
cui spissescere nubem, | mo- 
bilitate sua fervescit.... | 
ergo fervidus hic nubem cum 
perscidit atram, | dissipat ar- 
doris quasi per vim expressa 
repente | semina, quae faci- 
unt nictantia fulgura flam- 
mae. 

408. Strepsiades shows progress. 
At 386, the illustration had to be 
suggested to him; but now he finds 
one himself. — Avaclowwr: a propitia- 
tory festival in honor of Zebds peat 
xvos, celebrated on the twenty-third of 
Anthesterion outside the city (Thue. 
i. 126) with solemn ceremonies and 


OW7OV. 


bloodless offerings consisting of fruits 
of the earth and cakes. In connexion 
with it, there were also festivities 
and merriment of the people, and the 
children received presents. Cf. 864. 

409. dmtav...Kdta: Kal era and 
wal @reira, like simple efra, ére:ta, 
occasionally connect a finite verb 
with a partic., as here. Cf. 623f.; 
Eq. 392; Av. 536, 674. Plat. Com. 
23, AaBov ody tov ckUAaka KéreiTa 
dfcov avtdy. Sometimes found in 
Plat., as Gorg. 457 b. — yaorépa: 
haggis (stuffed paunch, paunch-pudding). 
Cf. Eq. 1179. Hom. Od. xviii. 44; 
xx. 25 f, bre yaorép avhp... | eu 
mwAclny xvions Te Kal aluatos, @vOa Kat 
év0a | aidAAn, wddAa 8 aka ArdAalerat 
or7TnOjvat.— eoxwv: ocxav is a rare 
collateral form of oxd¢ew. 

410. Stadkakroaca: the simple Aa- 
Khoa from Adckw always has Adak. 
This part., therefore, is prob. from 
diadanety (SiarAnetv). The compound 
diaddokey does not occur. 
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TIS peyddrys erPuunoas copias SvOpwre rap’ hpar, 


¢ lal 
as evdaipwv &v “APnvatois Kal tots "EAXnou yernorer, 


> , > \ , WSN , ¥ 
€l PUN OV El KAU hpovTiaTys, KQaL TO Tahatirwpov EVEOTLW 


415 ev TH Wuyxy, Kal wy Kdpves YO Eotas pte Badilwr, 
pyte pryov ayber diay pyr apiotav émOupets, 


¥ > > , ‘\ e x nw ¥ > 4 
OlWOoU T ATEXEL KaL YULVaciwY Kal TOY ad@V avOHTwY 


NV / la 9 
kal Bédriatov TovTo vopilers, dmep eikds Seéwdv avSpa, 


a ~~ A 
viKav TpatTav Kai Bovlevav Kat TH yAdTTy Tohenilov. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


420 add’ evexév ye Wuyns oreppas SvoKodokoirov TE pE- 


412. &...: & is often thus re- 
peated. Cf. 816; Eq. 726; Paz, 1198. 
On the whole passage (411-484), see 
Introd. § 37. 

413. ds: see on 209. 

414, radalmwpov: cf. Hipp. Aér., p. 
566 (Kiihn), 7d re aydpetov kad Tadalrw- 
pov ev TH Wuxt pice wey od« by duolws 
éveln, vdwos 5€ mpooryevdouevos amepyd- 
car &y. Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 1, eSdner dé 
por (Swxpdrns) mporpere Tovs ovvdytas 
dokeiy eyxpdreray mpds emibuulay Bpwrod 
kal morov Kal Aaryvelas Kal tmvov kab 
plyous ra @dAmous Kad mévov. Id.iv. 1.2, 
érexpalpeto d¢ Tas ayabas pioeis ex TOD 
Taxd Te pavOdvew Kal pynuovedew &, 
pdOorev kad emiOuueiy TOY wadnudTwy may- 
trav. Cf. also id. i. 2.1.— A rigorous 
mode of life was required also by the 
Orphic Pythagoreans. 

416. fryév: Socrates’s power of 
enduring cold was notorious. Cf. 
Plat. Symp. 220ab. 

417. yupvactwv: instead of this, 
which is unsuitable here, Diog. L. ii. 
5. 27 gives. adnparylas. The yupvdo.a, 


pivys 

in fact, constituted one of the chief 
means of acquiring the very endur- 
ance that has just been mentioned as 
being essential. Herwerden suggests 
oupmoctwy. The agreement of the 
reading yuuvactwy with the tenets of 
the &uxos Adyos, 1054, is no argument 
in its favor, for the whole passage is 
opposed to the teaching of the &ucos 
Aéyos, which belongs to the revised 
play. — dvoyjtev: the explanation of 
the Schol., r&v appodiciwy, seems un- 
necessary. In Lys. 3. 4, cited by 
Kock, avonrérepov is employed euphe- 
mistically in this sense; but in our 
passage dvontwy seems rather to be 
follies in general. 

419. mpdrrewv: nom. because it re- 
fers back to subj. of vouléeis. See 
G. 188, n. 8. The word here denotes 
oratorical activity before the courts, 
the senate, and the popular assembly. 
Dem. De Cor. 86, dvwpordynua Ta 
upita mpadtrety TH moder TH viKay 
br eBovrcberbe Aéywy Kal ypdpwr. 

420. évexev: as far as regards. 
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kat pedadod Kal tpvcrBiov yaoTpos kat Ou Bpeme- 


deizrvov, 


> tf lal oy, eg > oN 8 'é > 
ae det, Bappav ELVEKA TOUTWV EMT LK KEVELV TAPENOLL 


» 
av. 


SOQKPATHS. 


Gddo Tu SAT od vomits Ndyn Oedv oddéva, ANY azrep 


ELS, 


\ »,* Lal 4 
To Xdos Troutt kal tas Nedédas Kat THY [A@TTav, Tpla 


Y 
TQAUTL; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


425 ovd dv SuadexOeinv y atexva@s Tots ahdous, odd’ av 


> a 
ATTAVT WY * 


ovd av Ooam’, ovd av omeloay’, ovd em Beinv 


421. OupBperiBdelarvov: dining on sa- 
vory, or having savory for dessert. The 
6iu8pa was a pungent herb, our savory 
(satureia hortensis). It would make a 
poor dinner. Cf. Ach. 254, BAérovca 
OuuBpoparyor. 

422. dyeder: the sing. does not 
show, as some maintain, that these 
three verses were originally addressed 
to Socrates ; for it was the Coryphaeus 
that spoke just before, and not the 
whole Chorus. Still the words may 
be addressed to Socrates; at any rate, 
he speaks next. — émtyadkeverv: for 
the inf. to express purpose, see GMT. 
97 ; H.951.—aapéxouw dy: sc. euavrdy. 
The obj., however, is usually omitted 
in cases like this. 

423. dddo ti: sc. Zora) kTE. See on 
784. This elliptical use of %AAo 7: be- 
came a mere interr. formula, which is 
very common in Plat., but in Ar. only 
here. — Oedv ovSeva: oddéva is subj. 
obj., and @edy pred. obj., consider no one 
a god. é&rep would be masc. if vome?s 
Oedy ovdéva meant believe in no god. 


AtBavwrov. 


424, Concerning the practice of as- 
sociating three gods, see on 264, — 
Xdos: here empty space (rd xevdy of 
Democritus), in perfect keeping with 
the other divinities of the sophists. 
To similar gods a prayer is offered in 
Kur. Frg. 892. 

425. ov8 dv SiarexPelnv: “fere 
proverbialis locutio est, ne 
adloquio quidem dignari. Lys. 
3. 31, rotT@m mey ovde dieAéyero, AAN 
éuloe: mavtwy avOpdrwy uddiora. Isae. 
1. 34, ofs wey (Ov odd dieAdyero, &ra- 
cav Sodvar thy ovclay.” Cobet. — otf 
dv aravray: &y here still belongs to 
diadexGelnv, while ovd€ gives emphasis 
to aravréy distinct from that already 
imparted by the first ovdé to diade- 
x9elnv. Of course odd¢ is used instead 
of «af because of the preceding neg. 
Cf. 118. Aesch. Cho. 504. Soph. Ant. 
522, oro: wo obxOpds, od8 Stay Odyn, 
pldos. — Strepsiades means ‘ much 
less would I seek their society.” . 

426. émelnv: supply ay. Such 
omissions of ay, or rather instances of 
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dé ene Y 8 a an e > 
eye vuy Huw, 0 TL cor Opamer, Oappadv: as odk 


ATUX HOTELS, 


npas Ty.av Kal Oavpdlov Kai Cnrdv Se€vds elvan. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


an 


Pca 4 4 aA 
® dé€oTowat, Séopar Tour UVLOV ToUTL TavU [uK por, 


lal ¢ Ss a 
430 Tov EdAnvor eivat pe héyew Exatov oradiovow apiorrov. 


ne 


XOPOS. 


2 7.» la A y 
Gd’ €oTaL Gow TOvTO Tap Huav: woTE TO hourdv y 


SAN \ 
a7rTo TOVOL 


év TO on , aN , A re 
f NR YYORas heya as VLUKYOEL Oov’ TA€OV 


ovoeis. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


pH “wot ye éyew yvadpas peyadas: od yap TovTwY 


> a 
eT ua, 


> > ee) > “A A XN \ ig 
GN’ 6a euavT@ atpeboducjoa. Kal Tods ypyaTas 


failure to continue it from a preced- 
ing clause, are rare in Ar. In Eq. 
1057 there is a rather surprising exam- 
ple. That in Ran. 574 is doubtful. 
In Plat. instances are more common. 
Cf. Phaedr, 229¢; Phaed. 87 e. émti- 
Oévar A:Baywrdy is a standing phrase. 
Cf. Ran. 888; Vesp. 96. 

430. elval pe dpirrov: not clva 
épioros prob. because déoum is equiv. 
to 8dére wor; and moreover an inf. 
governed by defc@a usually has the 
obj. of this verb, when there is one, 
for its subj., unless it has a subj. ex- 
pressed. But cf. Hat. i. 59. 23, (Meiot- 
otparos) édéeTo Tov Shuov pvdarijs Tivos 
at avrtod Kupjoa (where the subj. 
of svpiou is conceived as nom.).— 
gradioiw : he measures eloquence 


duodvo Get. 


by the furlong. Cf Ran. 91. Eupol. 
94, domep ayabo\ Spouijs | ex dé€xa modav 
Hpec (IlepucrAéns) Aéywr robs pnropas. 
Somewhat analogous, Quint. xi. 3. 
126, urbane Flavus Verginius 
interrogavit de quodam suo 
antisophiste, quot milia pas- 
suum declamasset. 

431. dAdd: well, you shall have 
this, etc. 

432. amdéov: the adv. use of mAdoyv 
is not distinguishable from paAdoy, 
and is found in prose as well as 
poetry. Kr. Spr. 49, 2, 5. 

433. Aéyev: depends on Aéyere, 
elrnte implied, — no advocating of 
great measures for me. See on 84. 

434. doa: for the inf., see GMT. 
93,1,Nn.1. Cf Vesp. 1288. Plat, Prot. 
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a 5) <a , 2 a 
435 revéer Tov Ov ipelpes: od yap peyddov emOupeis. 


la A ¢ /, 
GANA ceavtov Oappav Ttapddos Tots jmeTEpois Tpo- 


TONOLOW. 
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la ‘\ > io: 4 
Spdcw tadl tpiv muotevoas: 7 yap avayKyn pe eler 


/ \ XN # 4 > 
dua TOvS LaTOUS TOUS KOTTATLAS Kal TOY yapLoV, OS BM 


€ir éTp upev. 


vov ovv atexvas 0 Te BovrovTat 


% b} ‘\ Lal > > Lal 
440 TOUTL TOVJLOV DWM QUTOLO WW 


TAapeXw, TUTTEW, TEWHY, Subyy, 


avyjew, pryar, aoKov deipew, 
=A NS , A 
ElTEp TA Ypea StahevEovpar 


384 ¢, of iatpo) dmayopevovar Tots dabe- 
vodot wh xpioOa eAalw, aA’ 7) TuLKpo- 
Tat, Soov pdvoy Thy SvtxXépeiay KaTa- 
oBéou.— orpeoduxnoar : cf. Av. 1468, 
mikpay TAX OWer oTpEWodikomavoupylay. 

436. mporodowwr: temple-servants, 
priests, the Clouds regarding them- 
selves as goddesses. Cf Plut. 670, 
Tov Beod 6 mpdodAos. 

439. 6 tv BovAovrar: it would have 
been more natural to insert wove?y as 
purpose of mapéxw; then rimrew, etc., 
would be in appos. with orety. 

441f. Obs. the loose commingling 
of trans, and intr. verbs, c@ua (im- 
plied) being the obj. of the trans., 
but the subj. of the intr. In Greek, 
much more is left to the intelligence 
of the hearer or reader than in mod- 
ern languages as straitened by gram- 
marians. For an analogous example, 
cf. Xen. Mem, ii. 1. 1 (quoted in note 
on 414), where Bpwrod, rood, etc., are 
joined with ffyous, @¢Amous, and mdvov, 
as obj. gen. after emOuulay (desire), 
unless we strain the const. Many in- 


stances of so-called zeugma and ana- 
coluthon are of this character. 

442. aixpetv: dryness of the hair 
and skin, resulting from neglect, was 
regarded by the Greeks as a mark of 
uncleanliness, esp. after baths had 
become common in the cities. —doKov 
Selpev: to flay into_a wine-skin, dowdy 
being obj. effected (pred. obj.). Cf 
Eq. 370. Solon, Frg. 38, @eAov ydp 
KEY KpaThoas, TAOVTOY Upbovoy AaBar| 
kal tupayvedoas A@nvdy modvoy tuepay 
mlav | &donds torepoy SedapOact Kré. 
The form defpew (instead of the more 
usual Att. Sépexv) occurs also Av. 365, 
and Vesp. 1286. 

443. Stapevtotpar: equiv. to wéAAw 
diadevietoOa, if wt is true that TI shall 
(if I am going to) escape. When the 
present assumption of a future event 
serves as a cond. to another event, 
the latter (apod.) may precede in 
time the former (prot.). In this case 
the fut. (when «éAAew with the inf. is 
not employed) is used rather than the 
subjv., in the prot. Cf 1035; Ran. 
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Tots T avOparrois eivar dd€w 


445 Opacds, evyhwrros, ToApnpos, irs, 
Boerupds, pevdav cvyKohdnT%s, 
evpyoveTys, Tepitpinpa SiKor, 
KUpBus, Kpdtadov, Kivados, TPYEN, 
pacbhdys, Etpwr, yhouds, ahalar, 

450 


patrvohouyos. 


13; Vesp.1263; Av. 759. Soph. O. T. 
54, elrep tpkers THade ys, Eby dvdpdow 
KkdAAwov kpateivy. Freq. in Plat. In 
late Greek the subjv. is often used. 
For the fut. in ordinary conditions, 
see GMT. 49, 1, n. 3. 

445. irns: dare-devil. Not else- 
where used by Ar. Cf. Plat. Symp. 
203d, (“Epws) dvdpeios Sy Kal trns ad 
avyTovos, OnpeuTis Sevds. 

446. cvykodAntHs: a fabricator of 
lies, from cvyKoAaay, glue together. 

447. cipnoverys :  word-inventor, 
wordy. Cf. Pind. Ol. 9. 80, etny eipn- 
atenns (in sense of fluent). — mepirpus- 
pa Sikav: a practised knave in law- 
suits. In Dem. De Cor. 127, Aeschines 
‘is called repitpiupa ayopas. Bekk. 
Anecd. 59. 32, mepitpiupa mpayyarwr, 
Oloy TeTpiupmevoy ikaves mpdyuacw. 

448. kupBis: a code. The laws of 
Solon originally stood in the Pryta- 
neum, written on &foves (large tablets 
which turned on an azis). These 
were of wood; but afterward the 
laws were transferred to stone tablets 
(icdpBes), and exposed to view on the 
Acropolis, and later in the Agora. 
Later writers, however, make conflict- 
ing statements as to the objects des- 
ignated by these words. — kpdtadov: 
a rattle-box. Cf. 260. Eur. Cycl. 104, 
018 avdpa Kpdtadoy (Odysseus).— ktva- 
Sos: a fox. Cf. Av. 429. Soph. Aj. 103, 


© 


KEVTPOV, jLLa,S, aTPddis, apyahéos, 


toutitpimtoy Kivados (Odysseus). Dem. 
(De Cor. 162 and 242) and Aeschin. 
(3. 167) call each other by this name. 
—Tpvpm: lit. a hole, here a slippery 
fellow. 

449. paoSdns: lit. leather, here a 
leather strap, a pliable sneak. Of. Eq. 
269. Some think it is used in the 
sense of a hangman’s rope, a halter. — 
elpwv: a dissembler (hence cipwyreta). 
— ydouds: oily, hence sleek, a trickster. 
—ddafdy: a vain pretender. 

450. kévtpwvy: synonymous with 
atrymatlas, one branded for crime, a 
jail-bird. — wapds: polluted, a black- 
guard. — erpodis : an eel, connected 
with otpépew. Cf. 792; Ran. 775, 
892 ; Plut. 1154.— dpyadéos: trouble- 
some, a nuisance, a bore. 

451. parrvodoxes: Ath. xiv. 663 ¢, 
partinvy wvdualoyv mav Td moAuTEAEs 
feopua, etre ixOvs ely etre Upvis etre 
Adxavoy etre meupdtiov. Cf. Mart. xiii. 
92. 2, inter quadrupedes mat- 
tea prima lepus. It is said that 
the patrin was originally a delicate 
dish invented by the Thessalians, 
which was not common at Athens 
before the Macedonian conquest. It 
might, however, have been well known 
there before this time. Still we should 
expect something more pointed at the 
end of the list, and it may be that 
the reading (which is an emendation 
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an la oe “A 
TAT Eb WE KANOVT ATAVTWVTES, 


v4 b] oo) 4 4 * 
Spértwv atexvas 6 TL Xpylovew 


Kel BovAovTat, 


vi) thy Anpntp ék mov xoponv 


455 


TOUS ppovTicrais tapadevTwv. 


XOPO. 


Anwa pev TapEcTL TQOE Y 


» 9 
oUK aTo\pov, add’ ETOMmor. 


ich & as 


Lal \ 2793: “A Né > ‘i 
TAVTA pada Tap €sou K €0s OUPQVOLNKES 


460 €v Bpototow ees. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Tl TEeimopat ; 


XOPOS. 


Tov TdvTa xpdovov pmeT eo 
(nrororatov Biov avOparav Sdid€ers. 


of the meaningless patioAoxéds) is in- 
correct. Kock suggests ral Bapodrdxos. 
In either case we may render a lick- 
spittle. — For a parallel to this whole 
passage, see Av. 430 ff. 

452. ratra: when prons. refer to 
words or to attributes (subst. or adj.) 
they are neut., as in the celebrated 
Hom. verse (Z/. iii. 179), aupdrepoy, 
Baotrevs T° wyabds, kparepds T aixuntis, 
where aupdrepa might have been used; 
but aupdrepor would mean two differ- 
ent persons. —Kadoteot: fut., used as 
in 443. — daravrayres: te. of dravray- 
Tes (a). 

455. €« pov: an exception to the 
rule that the enclitic forms of the 
first and second pers. prons. are not 
used after preps. Cf Vesp. 1358, rept 
pov. Soph. O. T. 587, & wo. In Eg. 


872, é« cov is usually read. This 
passage, 439-456, is an anapaestic 
system, strongly resembling that part 
of a parabasis which is called the 
pakpdy or myPyos (so called because it 
was recited at one breath by the 
Coryphaeus). Teuffel and Biicheler 
think that after 456 originally came 
the ode, 805 ff. (which is unsuitable 
where it stands), and that after the 
ode came 476 ff. But see Introd. § 47. 

459. wap’ épov: const. with €fers. 

461. rl melropor: what will be my 
experience? what will befall me? This 
question seems to call for a more 
definite statement than had been 
made; but the immediate reply is 
still general and vague. In 466 ff. 
the details of his future happiness 
are given. 
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> , A 
465 apd ye TovT ap ey mor oYoua; 


XOPOS. 


Y A A 
woTE YE Tov TOAOUs El Tatar O¥pais del Kab Hoban, 


, A * A 
470 Bovdopévous avakowovad bai Te Kal és Noyov ed ety 


, 3 A 
Tpaywara KaVTLypapas mo\A@v TadavTwv, 


475 agia op ppevt ovpBovhevoopévors pera cov. 
aN’ eyxelper TOV per BUTnY 6 TL TEP péAdELS TpOde- 


dacKew, 


\ , N A aie! A x 
kal OvaKiver TOV voUY adTov Kal THS yvouns aToTELpA. 


SQKPATHS. 


+ 8 , , , ‘ Ss A , 
aye Y, KATELTE POL OV TOV DAVTOV TpoOmTov, 


465. dpa...dpa: this combina- 
tion of interr. dpa with illative dpa in 
the same clause seems not to occur 
elsewhere in Att. The objection to 
it is purely stylistic, as it is logically 
correct. 

467. cov: const. with @dpais. For 
the position, cf Plat. Phaed. 117 a, 
ovdev GAAo (xph) #) midvTa mepucvar Ews 
ty cov Bdpos ev trots oKkéAcot 
yéntu. Perhaps we should read 
yé gov. 

468. kaljoGat: when the inf. is 
used after éore, future events are 
expressed by means of the pres. or 
aor. The context must always decide 
as to the time meant. 

470. dyaxowovtcba: cf. Xen. Mem. 
iii. 6. 8, Bray TL dvaxowayTal co, dpa 
ge KaA@S TuuBovacvoyTa. 

472. mpdypata: suits. Cf Vesp. 
1426, dixadv yap ov Seow ovde mpayuatwy. 
— dvtrypadds : indictments (of the 
plaintiff), and pleas (of the defendant). 


Harp., dvrvypaph év tats Sikas tats 
Snuootas (Kal rats idtais, SchOmann) 
Ta TOY SikaCouervwy ypdupara, & ediSocav 
mept Tod mpdyuaros. Kal Aéyerat dpolws 
Td TE TOU SidkovTos Kal Ta TOD pedyovTos 
avtvypapn. The acces. depend on dva- 
kowwova 0a. 

473. rahkavrwv: depends on mpdy- 
hata Kavtvypapds, not on ata Cf. 
758.— dia og ppevi: such as befit 
your intellect. Cf. Ach. 8, &kiov yap 
“EAAGOL. 

476. ddd\a: see Introd. § 44, and 
on 959. — mpo&tSdoKev : the different 
relations of mpé to the verbal idea 
seem to give this compound several 
different significations,— teach by ex- 
ample (i.e. by showing), advance one 
in learning, instruct beforehand, and 
(as here) give preliminary instruction. 
Sometimes the prep. seems to add 
nothing to the meaning of the simple 
verb. See Heindorf on Plat. Gorg. 
489 d. 
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iv avtov €ldas Oats EOTL pHXaVasS 
\ \ X\ vos 
480 75 “mt TovTos mpos oe Kawas TporPepw. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


nw nw 9 w~ nw " 
Ti O€; TELYoMAaYEW [LOL Suavoel, TPOs TV Gear ; 


ZQOKPATHS. 


ovK, adda Bpayéa cov tvb—cGar Bovdropat. 


 pynpovikes et; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A & vs 
dvo TpdTw, vy TOV Aia: 


, 4 # 
nv pe vy ddeihyral Ti pou, pyywwv mavu- 


> / 
485 cay 8 ddeihw, aXéTALOS, ETLANT MOV TAD. 


SQKPATHS. 


eveote OnTd cor héyew ev TH ioe; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, Q > ¥ > > - > ¥ 
A€yew MEV OUK EVEOT, aTOOTEpELW evi. 


SQKPATHS. 


A > , , 
Tas ow Suvyoe pavOdvew ; 


479. pnxavas: cf. Vesp. 149, 365; 
Thesm. 1182, &AAnv tivd | TobT@ mpé- 
movoay unXavyy mpoco.oréov. Socrates 
means, of course, new arts and de- 
vices for instruction; but Strepsiades 
understands him as meaning engines 
of war. Cf. Av. 363. Eur. Iph. T. 
111 f., rorunréoy vd teardy ek vaod 
AaBety | tyardua mdoas mpochéporTe 
enxavds. Lit. sense, Thue. ii. 58. 1, 
Mnxavas TH Moridala mpoaépepor. 

484 f. Cf Plaut. Mil. Glor. iii. 3. 
14 ff, si quid faciundumst 
mulieri male atque malitiose, 


|ibi ei inmortalis memoriast 
meminisse et sempiterna: | 
sin bene quid aut fideliter 
faciundumst, eaedem eveniet 
| obliviosae extemplo uti 
fiant, meminisse nequeant. 

486 f. In revising the play the 
poet seems to have abridged this 
scene, so that these two verses are 
almost isolated. See Introd. § 44. 
The witticism is very poor. — Green 
places 488 before 486, which certainly 
improves the passage. — daroo-repety : 
some see in this a pun on épeiy. 
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apeder, KaNOS. 


2QKPATHS. 


¥ Y Y 
aye vuy ows, oTav TL TpoBdhd\w cou codov 


\ an 
490 Tepl Twv meTedpwr, evOéws YpapTaceL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


a PS) RO do » Ve ig 
TL OAL;- KuV7NC OV THV codpiav OLTYNTOMAL 5 


ZQKPATHS. 


avOpwros ayabys ottoot Kat BdpBapos. 
déd0uKd o, & TpecBvTa, pn TANyav Sée. 
pep ido, Ti Spas, Av Tis oe TUTTH; 


489. mpoBdddw: propose. Cf. 757. 
Very common in Plat., as Rep. vii. 
536 d, Ta pev Aoyiouay Te Kal yewpe- 
Tplav kal mdons THs mpomwatdetas, hy 
THs Siarextinjs Set mporadevOjvat, 
may obo: xph mpoBdAdecty. Strep- 
siades takes the word lit., cast before, 
as in the familiar xvod mpoBddrdcy. 
Similarly, he takes ipaprdce: (490) in 
the sense of snap up, hence kvynidy 
(491). Cf. Ach. 1160. 

490. petedpwv: see Introd. § 39. 

491. rl Sal: the particle dai does 
not occur in tragedy, but in the lan- 
guage of common life it was very 
common, It is always accompanied 
by ct or més. tf dal, always at the 
beginning of what one says, denotes 
vexation, surprise, or some other 
strong feeling, caused by what has just 
occurred. Cf. 1266. Sometimes ri 
dé is used in nearly or quite the same 
way. Cf. 481. — kvvnSev cityco- 
pat: Posidon. (in Ath. iv. 152 f), 6 
rarovmevos ptros (of the Parthian king) 
xapad broxabhucvos ep bpndAts KAlyns 


kaTakemevp Te Baciier TO Tapa- 
BAnOeév im adtod kuvioTt) otretrat. 

492. dvOpwos dpabts: not dvOpw- 
mos, Since these words form the pred. 

493. 8€80.Kd oe: this kind of pro- 
lepsis — acc. for érép with the gen. 
or mep{ with the dat.—is not very 
common. With this const. we must 
not confound that in which the acc. 
is the logical obj. of the leading 
verb, as Eur. Med. 282 f., dé50uKd oe 
..- | wh pol te Spdons maid avnrecrov 
kakdv. Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 32, icxupds 
Zeicay of “EAAnves ad’toy (Idcova), wh 
tipayvos yevoiro. If we compare the 
last sent. with 144 f., it will be seen 
that the acc. airéy is analogous to 
Xapepayra, not yaAraav. The usual 
const. in cases like the one before us 
is seen in Plat. Prot. 322 b, deloas wep? 
TO yévet hav wh aréroto way. But 
cf. Soph. Phil. 493 f.— 8ée : indic., 
because the fear relates to a present 
state or fact. GMT. 46, n. 5. 

494, rvmropar: J get a beating, rather 
than J take the beating. 
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STPEVIAAHZ. 


TUTTOMAL, 


¥ 2S \ 2\7 > , 
495 €7T ELT ET LO KX @V odvyov ET LLAPTUPOLAL, 


cir adfis axapy Siadurav dSuxdlopar. 


SQKPATHS. 


ide vuv, katdQov Ooiparvov. 


. STPEVIAAHS. 


> , , 
HoiKnka Tl; 


SQOKPATHS. 


oUK, GAG yupvods eiorévar vomilerar, 


STPEVIAAHS. 


adn’ ovxt dapdcav eywy eicépyopar. 


495. émuaprvpopar: like antes- 
tor, call to witness (sc. rovs mapdytas). 
Cf. 1222, Hence éalyor (prob. neut.) 
denotes a very short space of time. 

496. dxapy: xpdvoy is usually sup- 
plied, but in Kr. Spr. 43, 3, 2, it is 
maintained that there never is an el- 
lipsis of this word. It is certainly 
true that the neut. is freq. mistaken 
for the masc.;as in a¢ of, with which 
compare eis 8 It is possible that 
even in écapj we have a neut. pl.; 
for the word is sometimes used ady. 
without any reference to time, as 
Vesp. 541, 701. With xpdvos, it is 
usually employed as a neut. subst., 
axapes xpdvov. Cf. Plut. 244, ev drape? 
xpévov (where Kock, however, reads 
xpévm with the Mss. but against E.M.). 

497. The fondness of Strepsiades 
for litigation, as just disclosed, so 
pleases Socrates that he at once re- 
solves to receive him as a pupil. To 
the ceremonies of initiation belongs 


the laying off of the cloak ; but Strep- 
siades thinks this is a preparation for 
a flogging, which he now supposes 
was meant at 493. The garment is 
never returned. Cf. 856 ff., 1498. 

498. yvpvouvs: in the x:tdév with- 
out the juariov. Also in the ceremo- 
nies described in Dem. De Cor. 259 ff. 
it is implied that the clothes of those 
undergoing initiation were taken off. 
See on 254. 

499. dwpdcwv: to search for stolen 
goods. When any one suspected that 
property stolen from him was in a 
particular house, he made a search 
(pwpav) for it himself, but was re- 
quired to wear as little clothing as 
possible, so that he might not carry 
with him what he claimed was stolen, 
and pretend to find it in the house. 
Plat. Legg. xii. 954 a, pwpay by e0€An Ths 
Tl, yuuvos 7) xitwvloKoy exwv &(woros, 
mpooudcas Tovs vouluous Bcods H why 
eamlCew ebphoey, obrw pwpay. 


. 500 kataOouv. 
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SQKPATHS. 


Tt Anpets ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Jes. 
eié On viv pot Todt: 


EN > \ es \ , 4 
qv ermedrns @® Kal tpoOvpos parOava, 


TO Tov palytav eudepns yevnooma; 


SQKPATHS. 


ovdey Suoices Xaipepavtos tHy diow. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


olot KakodatLov, HulOvns yevnoopmat. 


SQKPATHS. 


505 ov py adjoeis, GAN adkorovOyoers ewot 


> 4 QA lal 
avvaas TL Sevpt Oarrov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> \ Al? 
€S TW XELPE VUV 


5 , la , 3 4 2 3. 4S 
OS POL pedTouTTay TPOTEPOV* WS d€d0LK eyw 


¥ 7 9 > a 
etow KaTaBaivey worep els Tpodwviov. 


503. vow: Socrates means intel- 
lectual or spiritual nature, but Strep- 
siades understands physical nature or 
appearance. 

504. ypiOvys: on account of his 
pallor and leanness. Cf. Aeschin. 3. 
159, (Anuoobévns) mapidy jusdvhs emt 
To Bia cipnvopidAaka buds abrdoy exé- 
Aeve XELpoToveiy. 

505. ov py: see on 296. Obs. that 
the second command, introduced by 
adAd, is also expressed by the fut. 
indic. This is usual, but the imv. 
may also be used, as in 296f. Cf. 
Ran. 202, 462, 525. 


508. els Tpopwviov: for the ellip- 
sis, see H. 730a. The underground 
oracle of Trophonius (originally iden- 
tical with Zevs xAdéy0s), near Lebadea 
in Boeotia, was very celebrated even 
in the time of Croesus (Hadt. i. 46. 12). 
After the Persian wars, the excesses 
practised in connexion with it be- 
came so serious that Cratinus com- 
posed a special play against them. 
Pausanias, who consulted the oracle 
in person, gives (ix. 39. 2-14) us a 
minute description of the ceremonies 
attending a consultation. After a 
preparatory purification, which lasted 
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SOKPATHS. 


, , 4 ¥ ‘ X Au 5 
xoper Ti kumTalers Exwv TEepl THY CYupay; 


XOPOS. 


510 


y , 
EWEKA TAUTNS. 


GN iO. yaipwr THs avdpetas 


? , , 2 , 9 , 
EVUTUXLA YEVOLTO TavOpadtre, OTL TT PON K@V 


és Bald THs HAtKias 


an I 
B15 vewTepols THY PvoW avTOv Tpdyphacw xXpwTileTaL 


\ v2 > “A 

, Kal codiay eTacKel. 
several days, and consisted of various 
sacrifices and ablutions, the votary 
drank of the fountains of Forgetful- 
ness and of Memory, and, dressed in 
white linen underclothes (Lue. D. 
Mort. 3.2), took in his hand a honey- 
cake (ueAttottra, 507) with which to 
appease serpents and other beasts in 
the cave, and descended by means of 
a ladder into a tolerably spacious 
grotto. From this he passed feet 
foremost through a very narrow open- 
ing —omOaudv (spans) 7d cdpos Sud, 
7d 5& thos omauijs —into the room of 
the oracle proper. There he fell into 
a state of semi-consciousness (Plut. 
Mor. 592 e) from which he recovered 
with a severe headache. The visit 
was attended by such horrors that 
one could not laugh for a long time 
afterwards. In. Ath. xiv. 6l4a, the 
story is told of one who only through 
a miracle regained the power of laugh- 
ing. Hence the proverb, used of a 
gloomy person, eis Tpopwvlov peudy- 
revrat. With this horrible cavern 
Strepsiades compares the mystic ¢pov- 
TLOTTPLOV. 

509. éxwv: see on 131. Strepsia- 
des and Socrates enter the thinking- 
shop. The stage is left empty. 


510-626. The Parabasis (rapaBaors). 
In the Old Comedy there was usually 
in each play a sort of interlude, in 
which the poet, through the Cory- 
phaeus and the chorus, addressed the 
spectators and the judges. The name 
mapdBaots (mapaBalvew) is taken from 
the movement made by the Chorus 
when it brought itself face to face 
with the spectators. Cf. Thesm. 785, 
where the Chorus at the beginning of 
the parabasis says, juets Tolvuy juas 
avtas ed Actapev mapaBacar. Eq. 
508 f.; Ach. 628f. The complete par- 
abasis consisted of seyen parts: 1) 
kouudtiov; 2) mapaBacis proper; 3) 
saxpdy or mviyos, recited by the Cory- 
phaeus in one breath; 4) orpopj or 
@dy; 5) exlppnua; 6) ayriarpoph (av- 
tlatpopos) or dvt@dh; 7) avtemlppnuc. 
There was a general metrical resem- 
blance between the corresponding 
parts of different parabases. Our 
play wants the mv?yos, which in other 
plays is composed in anapaestic di- 
meters. See Introd. § 18, foot-note. 
Further details will be found in the 
following notes, and also in the Ap- 
pendix on Metres. 

510-517. Kouudrioy, the connecting 
link between the preceding scene and 
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Ss , A >s\ ¢€ Lal O , 
® Oedpevo., KaTep@ mpds twas edevbépws 


3 ww 
TahnOn, vy Tov Aidvucoy Tov ekOpdparvTd re. 


520 oUTH vuKyjoayi T eyed Kal vouloiunv codds, 


the rapaBao1s proper, but not contain- 
ing an introduction to the latter as 
is usual in other plays. The first 
two verses, 510f., may be, as Kock 
assumes with Biicheler, the remnant 
of an original anapaestic kouudrioy, 
introducing a mapdBacis proper com- 
posed in this rhythm-(7.e.in the ana- 
paestic tetrameter catalectic) as in 
Eq. 498 ff. ; but this assumption is not 
necessary. For, in the first place, 
the anapaests constituted a march for 
the withdrawal of Strepsiades and 
Socrates, and as soon as they were 
gone, the metre and rhythm could 
change within the kxouydrioy, as in 
Vesp. 1009 ff., where there is a strik- 
ing parallel. There Bdelycleon and 
Philocleon are just outside the house 
and enter it marching to the time of 
two dimeters and one monometer, while 
in our passage Socrates and Strepsia- 
des are at the very door of the think- 
ing-shop, and enter it to the time of 
one dimeter and one monometer; and 
in both passages the metre and rhythm 
immediately change. In the second 
place, the mapdéBaoi1s proper is not 
necessarily in the same rhythm as the 
Koupdtiov, even when the latter is 
all composed in one rhythm. Cf. Av. 
676 ff., where a glyconic Kouparioy 
precedes an anapaestic mapdBaots. 

510. GAN tO. xalpwv: this fare- 
well formula occurs also Hq. 498 and 
Pax, 729. — dySpetas : although Strep- 
siades showed such timidity and was 
so reluctant to enter the thinking- 
shop, still the Chorus congratulates 
him on his bravery; the wonder was 
how he could enter at all. 

513. drt: quantity by position be- 


fore a mute and a liquid at the be- 
ginning of a word is subject to the 
restrictions that apply to position 
within a word. See on 820. Here the 
passage being melic justifies the 
lengthening as in Bap’ Spouos, 318, and 
métpay, 597. 

515. tHv vow avtov: the excep- 
tional pred. position of the gen. of 
the refl. pron. is usually regarded as 
being due to some special cause, such 
as emphasis. Kr. Spr. 47,9, 18. Cf 
905; Av. 475; Paz, 880; Frg. 579, 
Th Kepady cavtod. Sometimes it is not 
certain whether aitod or avtod is to 
be read. 

516. xpwriterar: tinges, because he 
gives his nature, as it were, a new 
coat of paint, a new tint. 

518-562. The rapdBaocis proper, ad- 
dressed to the spectators (@edmevor, 
518) by the Coryphaeus, who speaks 
for and in the grammatical person of 
the poet. The corresponding part of 
the original play was entirely differ- 
ent in its now unknown contents, and 
was prob. in anapaestic tetrameters, 
as that was the usual metre for the 
purpose. See Introd. § 29. 

519. ék@péavra : because the 
dramatic art, to which Ar. had de- 
voted himself and through which he 
had attained distinction, was conse- 
crated to Dionysus. Cf. Ran. 886. 

520f. ottw... ds: so may I con- 
quer... as, etc., i.e. as surely as I wish 
to gain the first prize... so surely may 
I win, etc. Cf. Thesm. 469 f., rabrh 
yap eywy’, oltws dvaluny tev TéKvwr, | 
pice Tov tvbpa. Luc. Philops, 27, ofrws 
ovatuny toltwy (Tay viewv), ws adAndi 
mpos o& Epa, 
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lal > ‘ ‘ 
@S Uas Wyovmevos elvat fearas de€vovs 


EA £3 Lal 5 nw nw 
Kal TavTnVY TOPHOTAT EXEW THY ELOV KOL@OLOV 


cx a a s 
TpaTnv H&lwo avayEevT vpLas, 7) TAPETXE }40L 
tay 3 ears.-'S a a 
epyov metorov: eit avexaopovy vm avopav popTikav 


n> > ef s 
525 yTTNOels, ovK akios wy: TavT od DuW pEenpopat 


lal A ae 9 > > A A> 3 / 
TOUS coos, QV ELVEK EYW TAUT ETPAyLaTEVOULNY. 


GN ot8 ds tudv oP Exav Tpoddaw Tods Se€vovs. 


9 A cal \ , 
e€ OTOV yap évoad’ ur avopav, OLS 760 KQL héyeuv, 


” >» Ss , 
6 copper TE X® KaTaTVywV aploT NKOVTaTHY, 


523. mpaétnv: so Kock, supplying 
avthy and letting mpérny, as well as 
copétat exe, govern Kwumdioy, and 
taking dvayetoa: in the sense of faste 
again, in reference to a second per- 
formance. This interpretation evi- 
dently requires ei7 dvexépouy in 524 
to be taken in a purely adversative 
sense, and Kock connects this clause 
in a rather unnatural way with the 
rel. clause % mapéoxe xré- But the 
reading of the Mss., mpérovs, may be 
correct; for dvayetew does not neces- 
sarily imply repetition (compare dva- 
mepaoba, test, prove), and the poet 
might have first produced his play 
before some other audience, —in the 
theatre at the Piraeus, for instance. 
It was natural enough that young 
dramatists should try their fortune 
in minor theatres before producing 
plays in the great city theatre. 

524. Epyov metorov: acc. to many 
this was the labor bestowed upon the 
study of the doctrines ridiculed, but 
the play does not show very evident 
traces of this sort of work.— tra: 
then, thereupon, including the adversa- 
tive notion, sti//. — dvySpav: his rivals 
at the time of the first performance, 
B.C, 423, esp. Amipsias (see on Ran. 
14), for the other, Cratinus, is posi- 


yee> 


tively commended in Ran, 357 and 
Eq. 526. — hoptikav : vulgar, coarse, a 
word not unfrequently used in refer- 
ence to low comedy. Cf. Vesp. 66. 
Arist. Eth. N. iv. 8.3, of TG yedolp 
imepBddAovTes Bwpordxot Soxovow elvat 
kal poptixol, 

525. aftos: sc. 7rrnOjva. Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 604f., macGv yuvairdy as dvatio- 
Tarn | kakior am Epywy edKAceoTATwY 
piiver. 

527. ot8 ds: not even thus. When 
preceded by emphatic kal, undé, or 
ovdé, és is used as the equiv. of oftws 
even in Att. prose. Cf Xen. Anabd.i. 8. 
21, od8 ds e&hxXOn SidKew.— mpodwce : 
by retiring from dramatic activity, or 
stooping to Ta oprtika. 

528. @é drov: the correl. clause 
begins with é« rovrov, 533. — évOdBe: 
here, in the theatre. — ots 7&0 kal deé- 
yew: for the reason that Aéyew tivl 
is merely tell one something, and is 
not synonymous with Aéyew mpdés twa 
or diadéyeo@at tux, Kock regards the 
phrase as corrupt, and suggests ofoww 
Sixns pede. Cf. Soph. Phil. 1036, 
Oeotow ef Siens péAre. A less violent 
change would be ofs # Slen wéAcs. 

529. In the first comedy of Ar., 
the AaraAjs, two brothers, Séppwv 
and Karam’ywy, were contrasted with 
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= Be \ i A fo 
530 kaya, mapHevos yap er Hv KovK e&qv md jou TeKerv, 


> yf al an 
e€€Onxa, tats & érépa tis KaBovdo’ aveidero, 


vyets 8 EO pdpare yevvaiws KatrawWevoate: 


> , \ ane nw / »¥ Lye a) 
€K TOUTOU Hol TLOTa TAP UM@V YYORNS ea OpKla. 


Lal > > - 
vov obv “Hyéxtpav Kat’ éxelynv 40 7) Kopwdta 


535 (ytova HAO’, HY mov “mitdyn Oeatats ovtw codors: 


yraoeta. yap, nviep idn, TAeAGov Tov Boatpvyor. 


as b€ cddpav éort dice, oxebac?: yrs TpOta pev 


ovdev HOe parbapevn oKutiov Kabemevor, 


each other, just as the Adyos Siaos 
and the Adyos &dixos are in the Clouds. 
That play received the second prize 
(B.c. 427). See Introd. § 33.—dpior’ 
qWkovearnyv: as pass. of apiota Aéyew. 

530. As an unmarried woman 
shrinks from owning her child, so the 
youthful poet through modesty did 
not bring out the play in his own 
name; or, with Teuffel and others, 
“as an unmarried woman did not 
possess the legal right to bear chil- 
dren (her children were not legitimate), 
so the young poet did not yet have 
the right to bring out a play (xopdy 
aireiv) in his own name. This would 
imply that in B.c. 427 he was not yet 
twenty years old.” 

531. Although exposure of infants 
was discountenanced by the people 
as an offence against Zebs dudyuos, 6 
eréntns TOY GuapTnudtwy Toy mep) TA 
yévn, still it was not expressly for- 
pbidden by law, acc. to Kock. — rais 
érépa: prob. the poet and actor Philo- 
nides. He is the nurse who takes 
the infant, and it is cared for and 
brought up by the Athenian people 
(582), who, by their applause, secured 
for the play the second prize, which 
was no small honor for the first at- 
tempt of a poet. 

533. map’ vpav: from you. So 


re 


Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. 138, va exwy nad ob 
Th TLOTR Tap uay mopevy. 

534. In Aesch. Cho. 168 ff., Elec- 
tra discovers that her brother is at 
hand by a lock of hair which she 
recognizes as his. Here the lock of 
hair is the applause of the spectators. 
See Introd. § 33. 

538. We can best understand the 
passage beginning with this verse by 
comparing it with Ran. 1-34. The 
poet does not condemn the use, but 
the abuse, of such methods of amus- 
ing, for he employs them himself in 
some of his plays, and to some extent 
even in this, He merely censures 
the practice of using such means to 
conceal the want of art and more 
serious substance (542), and thereby 
giving the chief prominence to what 
is admissible as a mere accessory. 
Consequently the occurrence even in 
the Clouds of devices mentioned in 
this passage cannot be employed as 
a means for distinguishing between 
what belongs to the first play and 
what to the revision. See also on 
543.— oxvtlov Kkabetnevov : demis- 
sum phallum. The phallus was 
very common in the Old Comedy, 
and is freq. seen in ancient represen- 
tations of comic costume. Ar. him- 
self introduced it in some of his plays. 
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epvOpov é& axpov, TAXV, TOUS Tadlois wy yews: 


7 9 
540 Vd eokarse TOUS pahakpovs, ovoe KOpOax ELAKUG EV, 


» wa af 
ovde mpecBirys 6 héyor tamn TH BaxTypia 
/ ~ / 3 3 / ‘\ 7 
Time, Tov TapdévT adavilwy Tovnpa cKoppaTA, 


ob8’ ciopge SG3as exove’, 008” tod iod Bod, 


a fa) > 
GN aitp Kal Tois emeaw muaTevova’ €djhvbev. 


-™~ \ x 5 > la 
545 KAYO [LEV TOLOVTOS GNP WY TOlNTHS OV KoLe, 


5 > e lal As > n \ . \ ¥y 3 > al 
ovd vas CyT@ Eanarav dis Kal Tpls TavT Eeloaywn, 
GAN det Kaas ideas ciopepav copilopat, 


oveev addrjrarow cpotas Kal macas Sefids> 


539. Cf. Eupol. 246 ff., rodr éort 
oo. | 7d ckGmpw aoedyes kal Meyapucdy 
kal opddpa | wuxpdv: yeA@otv, ws 
dpads, TH matdla.— masta: adule- 
scentuli ace. to Fritzsche, slaves 
ace. to Richter. Children could hardly 
have been admitted to comic per- 
formances at that period; but it may 
well be that Ar. contemptuously 
characterizes as “children” all who 
could be amused by such means. 

540. padaxpovs: the poet himself 
was bald. Cf. Pax (.c. 421), 767 ff. 
Eupol. 82, cdelvous robs ‘Imméas ouve- 
molnoa TH padrakpe TovT@ Kadwpnod- 
knv.——kopSaxa: an unseemly dance 
introduced from Asia, freq. produced 
in comedy, but disgraceful in private 
life. Concerning the associates of 
Philip, it is asserted in Dem. Olyn, II. 
18, ef Tis oddppwv 7) Slkatos GAAws, Thy 
kal? juepay akpaclay tod Blov Kat 
méeOnyv kal kopdSakiopods od Surd- 
Mevos épewv, mape@oOa (was put aside, 
slighted).—€\kvorev: of the dance also 
Pax, 328, @v wey oby routl w %acov 
éanvoa. Cf. Ter. Ad. iv. 7. 34, tu 
inter eas restim ductans sal- 
tabis. The augment points to ceAk- 
as the root, Lat. sulc- in sulcus. 

541, mperBurns ... Tan: the actor 


representing an old man, viz. in the 
TpoordAtio: Of Eupolis. — ta €y: 
generally designates the dialogue as 
distinguished from the choric odes 
(uéAn). Cf. Ran. 862. But in Lg. 
508, it is used of the parabasis. 

542. apavifev: concealing, disquis- 
ing; differently used in 972. 

543. It is remarkable that this 
very play begins with iod iov, and in 
the closing scene we find both {od iod 
and the torch; and yet, ace. to the 
sixth dad@eors the revision both of the 
closing scene and of the parabasis 
was completed. But see on 588. 

544. eAyAvbev: not materially differ- 
ent from the aor. in 585 and 588. 

545. od kona: do not plume myself. 
See on 14. Cf Plut. 170, péyas 58 
Baoirebs odx) Bia rodrov Kkoug; Vesp. 
1817, em r@ kouds; This may also be 
a humorous allusion to the poet’s own 
baldness. 

547. Katwds Sas: new plots, in- 
cluding the mode of treatment, — the 
same as the edpjuata of 561, and cor- 
responding in part to the pd@os of 
tragedy. Some understand /ushions, 
styles.—cvopltopar: exercise skill. Some 


take ideas as its obj. and render clev- 
erly devise. 
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a 2 ¥ 
Os peytatov ovta Khéwv’ érao” és THY yaorépa, 


55 > ee > Ss 3 Cn eke) 3 A , 
0 KovK ary avis ereuTndno avT@ Keer. 
G - 
obra. 8, as ama€ rapéSuxey aBiy “CrépBoros, 


TovtTov deidavov KodeTpo° del Kal THY prepa. 


» Q Q a a 
Euros pev Tov Mapixav mpotiotos TapeiAKvoev 


549. péyrrov dvta: temporal 
partic., referring to the period imme- 
diately succeeding the capture of the 
Spartans on Sphacteria, at which time 
the poet in the Knights assailed Cleon 
when at the height of his power and 
glory.— és tiv yaorépa: i.e. where 
he would feel it very sensibly. Cf. 
Nicol. Com. 7, &pyvw S€ mAnyels eis 
péony Thy yaorépa. 

550. ovk éroApnoa: had not the ef- 
Jrontery, disdained. — kepévo: when 
down, prostrated by the Anights, — 
not when dead. For the metaphor, 
see on 126. Cleon is, indeed, often 
mentioned in plays after the Knights, 
but only incidentally. 

551. otro: the poet’s competitors. 
—aByv: a hold, the metaphor being 
taken from wrestling. In this sense 
were used AaBiy Sddva (Eq. 841. 
Dem. Prooem. 2, tots émPovaAcdtovar 
AaBhy Sdcere), OF AaBhy evdiSdvau (Hq. 
847; Lys. 671), or AaBhy rapadiddveu as 
here (cf. Plut. Cic. 20, AaBhy oddeulay 
mapédwxev), OF Aabhy mapéexew (Plat. 
Rep. viii. 544d, Scmep madruorhs thy 
avthy AaBhy mapexe). The Schol. de- 
fines &popuhy peupews. Cf. Cic. Plane. 
54, ansam reprehensionis.— 
‘YmépBodos: this man had acquired 
considerable property by dealing in 
lamps (cf. 1065; Hg. 739, 1315), and 
had attained some political influence 
under Cleon. He seems to have been 
distinguished chiefly for sharp trick- 
ery (cf 876; Ach. 846; Hg. 1304; 
Vesp. 1007), and, ace. to Thuc., this, 
rather than dangerous power, induced 


the people to ostracize him, 417 z.c. 
He was slain in Samos during the dis- 
turbances of the year 411. Thuc. 
vill. 73. 2, ‘YmdpBoddy twa tev *AGn- 
valwv, moxOnpdy kvOpwmrov, woTpakiopé- 
vov ob Sia Suvduews kad dkibuaros pdBov 
GAAG 51a tmovnplay kad aioxdvny Tis md- 
Aews, droxtetvovot. What the Aa87 in 
the case before us was, is not certain. 
Some think it refers to the fact that 
his reputation had suffered from a 
charge of embezzlement, while Biiche- 
ler identifies it with the occurrence 
alluded to in 623 ff. See on 557. 
552. SefAavov: not attrib. with 
rovrov, but pred., just as it is added 
to the subj. in 12, od Svvaya: SefrAatos 
ede. It is most common in the 
formula o%uo: SelAaos. In comedy it 
never takes the art., in tragedy rarely ; 
so that the reading of Herwerden and 
Geel, od roy SelAaoyv... untépa, even 
if otherwise satisfactory, is to be sus- 
pected. — trv pytépa: she is satirized 
in Thesm. 842 ff. for usury, and in Her- 
mipp. 9, for drunkenness and impurity. 
553. Evmodtts : of Athens, one of 
the most celebrated poets of the Old 
Comedy (Hor. Sat. i. 4. 1), born about 
446 z.c. When seventeen years old 
he produced his first piece upon the 
stage, prob. under the name of 
another, as Ar. did. He died after 
the year 412, and before the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. The story 
that Alcibiades had him drowned on 
the voyage to Sicily is false. — 
Mapixay : see Introd. § 29. Under 
this non-Hellenic, prob. Persian, name, 
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X lal 
exatpapas Tovs nueTépous Inmeas KaKos KaKWS, 
lal an a / 4 > a 
585 mpoobels avT@ ypavy peOvony TOU KOPOAKOS ELVEX , HV 


a X a id 
Dpvvryos Tada. TerolnxX , Vv TO KNTOS no Over. 


> > ¢ / 5 
a? “Eppurmos avfis éroincer eis T7répBodov 


dddou 7 7Sn raves EpelSovew eis “T7épBodov 


‘\ > SN se) 3 , NX > ‘\ f. 
TAS ElKOUS TMV EYXEAEWV TAS ELAS MULOVMLEVOL. 


Eupolis attacked Hyperbolus, just as 
Ay. attacked Cleon in the Knights. — 
mapeiAkvoev: dragged upon the stage ; 
mapa as in mdpodos (of the Chorus), 
mapeAGery (of an orator, as in Thuc. 
vi. 15.8). So mapayev, Ran. 1054. 

554. éxotpépas : see on 88. The 
Mapixas is prob. referred to also in 
Frg. 149, ex S€ ris éuijs xAaviSos tpeis 
amdnyldas mov, making three cloaks 
(the Mapixas and two other plays) out 
of my robe (the Knights). For the 
incisive defence of Eupolis, see note 
on dadakpovs, 540. 

555. ypatv: the mother of Hyper- 
bolus. Crates had already brought 
drunken persons upon the stage. 

556. Ppvvixos: the comic poet of 
this name (there were also a tragic 
poet and a statesman of the same 
name), the son of Eunomidas, was an 
author of considerable importance, 
though not received, it seems, into 
the canon by the Alexandrians. He 
contended several times with Ar.; 
against the Birds, for instance, with 
the Moyvdrporos, which attained the 
third grade, and against the Frags 
with the Motoa, which received the 
second prize. He died, prob. in Sicily, 
before Ar.—It seems that Phryni- 
chus had produced in one of his 
plays a drunken old woman, who 
danced the «épSag, and, in the traves- 
tied character of Andromeda, was 
exposed to a sea-monster. Eupolis 
imitated this device for the purpose 


of ridiculing the mother of Hyper- 
bolus. A similar travesty of the 
tragic character Andromeda is found 
in Thesm. 1058 ff., and possibly also 
in Plat. Com. 55.—qobev: was for 
eating; conative impf. 

557. “Eppimos: also a poet of the 
Old Comedy, somewhat older than 
Eupolis and Ar., a violent opponent 
of Pericles, whom he assailed, together 
with Aspasia. In the “ApromdaAides 
(Bread-women) he attacked Hyper- 
bolus. 

558. The idea is, “and presently 
others make an attack ail together upon 
the single Hyperbolus.” Some read 
aA, however, and render ail the rest. 
—navres: Plut. Ale. 13, fv dé tis 
"YrépBodos, ob méeurnrar pev ds avOpdmov 
movnpod kal @ouxvdiSns (viii. 73. 2), 
tots Bt kwpuxots Suod macr diatpiByv 
del ckwmTduevos év Tots Oedtpois Ta- 
petxev. The comic poet Plato is esp. 
meant, who attacked Hyperbolus in 
a play named after him and may 
have borrowed some of the details 
from the Knights. — épe(Soverv : in the 
act. this verb means /ean one thing 
against another, then press, in a hos- 
tile sense, as Hom. J//. xiii. 181, dems 
tp donlS Epede, xdpus kdpuv, avepa & 
évnp. In the metaphorical sense, 
press hard upon, it is seemingly intr. 
In the mid. it is used of mutual con- 
test, as in 13875. Cf. Hom. J. xxiii. 
735, unkér’ épelSea8ov. 


559, tds elkovs Kkré.: the image 
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560 OaTLS OVY TOUTOLOL YEG, TOLS Emols fy) YaLpeTor: 
EA aes ‘ ‘ a a 
ny & eo kat totow euots edppatvyo® ciprypacy, 
> \ 4 4S > a 
€S Tas wpas Tas Etépas ed dpovew Soxyoere. 
tysyedovTa pev Oeav (Zrpody, 
Znva Tvpavvov €s yopov 
A la , 
565 TpwTa peyav KLKANTKW* 


td A 
Tov Te peyacbern Tpraivyns Tapiay, 


ys Te Kal adhuupas Oahdcons aypiov poyheuTyy: 


Kal meyakavypov nuétepov Tmatép’, Aidépa 


570 geuvortarov, Biodpéupova mdvTwv: 


ee CG c va aA € , ES -~ id 
TOV LITTOVMULAV, OS viTEphau7r pous QKTLO W KATENVEL 


an 4, La) wn 
yys médov, péyas ev Oeots ev Ovytotat Te Satnav. 
575 @ aodwtato. Heatat, Sevpo Tov vou TmpdayxeTeE* 


HOunpevar yap tyiv peupoperO évavtiov. 


(simile) of the eels. Cf. Eq. 864 ff. 
where the sausage-dealer says to 
Cleon, “ Your case is like that of 
those who fish for eels: whenever the 
pond is still they catch nothing, but 
if they stir the mud up and down 
they take; and you catch if you dis- 
turb the city.” 

562. és Tas dpas tas érépas: unto 
(until) the other seasons, i.e. always. 
Cf. Ran. 380; Thesm. 950, é« rév 
apav és ras Spas. Eur. [ph. A. 122, 
eis Tas BAAas Spas. 

Here is the place for the uaxpédv or 
mviyos. See general note on the 
parabasis, 510 ff., and Introd § 18, 
foot-note. 

563-574. The otpopy or gin. In 
this and the antistrophe (695-606) 
the Olympian gods are no longer 
superseded, though 570 might suggest 
the religion of the sophists. 

566 f. Poseidon, as évocix@wy or 
évvoclyaos, is meant. He is comically 
conceived as heaving with a lever. 


570. Ai@épa: here not to be dis- 
tinguished from ’Ajp.— Probpéeppove : 
cf. Eur. Frg. 99, 7d dvorvxés Bio, | 
éxetbey dAaBes, Bev Eracw Hptaio | 
tpépery (sc. Blov) 85° aidnp, evdib0's 
Oynrots mvods. 

571. twrovdpay: Helios, as driver 
of the chariot of the sun. 

574. Salyev: the Greeks called 
the gods dafuoves, in so far as they 
exercised any direct influence upon 
human affairs. Sometimes, however, 
dalwoves is used instead of deof merely 
for the sake of variety. 

575-594. The érlppnua. The spec- 
tators are still addressed; but now it 
is no longer the poet who addresses 
them through the Chorus, but the 
Chorus resumes its réle of Clouds, so 
that we are partly in the play again 
and partly in the reality. 

575. copstato.: the spectators 
could be so addressed in the second 
Clouds as well as in the first. Cf 
535, and see Introd. § 380. 
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mretoTa yap Hear andvrav apedovoas THY Tokw 


A [Big 2OA s 
Sayover july pdovas ov Over ovde oévdere, 


aiTwes THpovpE VMAS. 


hv yap 7 Tus €€0d0s 


580 pndevi Etv va, 767 7) BpovTapev 7} Waxalopev. 
cira tov Deotaow €xOpov Bupaodajyy Tlaphayova 
nvix npetabe otparnydv, Tas dppvs cuvyyomev 
Karowvpe Sewa: Bpovt? & éppayn dv aotparns: 
h oedjvn & e&édeuTe Tas ddovs* 6 8 Htos 


585 THY OpvadNid eis EavTov 


577. Pan sends the Athenians a 
message of similar reproach through 
the courier Phidippides, Hdt. vi. 105. 
Cf. 608 fé. 

579. é€o80s: in the military sense. 

580. Bpovrdpev : thunder or rain 
was regarded as an omen from Zeus 
(Svocnula), and led to an adjournment 
of the assembly. Cf. Ach. 131. A simi- 
lar usage among the Romans is well 
known. 

581. etra: accordingly, forming the 
transition from a general proposition 
to a special application, which illus- 
trates its correctness. — Buporodéyny 
Tlagdayova: cf Hg. 44. Cleon was 
neither Paphlagonian nor tanner. His 
father was the owner of an extensive 
tannery in which many slaves were 
employed. As to TapdAaydv, used 
several times by Ar. to designate 
Cleon, Kock regards it as a play upon 
mapAdcw, splutter. ‘The word is other- 
wise synonymous with barbarian. 

582. rpetoe: for the time of this 
occurrence, see Introd. § 30. Note 
the force of the impf. as compared 
with the aor. in 587.— rds ddpis: 
cf. Plut. 756, dppis cvvivyoy éoxv0pdéma- 
(bv @ &ua. 

583. érovotpev Seva: see on 388. 
—Bpovry 8 éppdyn xré.: a seeming 


ev0éws Evvehkioas 


parody on Soph. Frg. 507, otpavod & 
amo | Hotpave, Bpovth 8 eppdyn Se 
doTpamrs. 

584f. It is uncertain what natu- 
ral phenomenon is meant here. See 
Introd. § 30. If the heavenly bodies 
were merely obscured by clouds, the 
language used is absurd; whereas 
eclipses cannot be meant because the 
phenomenon affected sun and moon 
simultaneously, and the moon could 
not be said éxActmew Tas ddovs at the 
time of a solar eclipse any more than 
at any conjunction of sun and moon. 
In any case, there was no eclipse 
synchronous with any known election 
of Cleon as general.—It is striking 
that the Clouds begin to tell what 
they did, but become so absorbed with 
the subject-matter that they tell also 
what the sun and moon did; and 
especially is this remarkable if refer- 
ence is made merely to a storm-cloud, 
for in this case they might more 
pointedly have said that they obscured 
the sun and moon. 

585. The sun is conceived of as a 
lamp, and in this form personified, 
In a similar humorous personifica- 
tion, Strattis, 46, says, ef? favs py 
melOeTa Tots mardtois, | Stay Aéywour: 
eex’, & PiX HAce, on which Poll. ix. 
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-) lal ¥y lal 
ov dave ehacKey vpiv, el orparnyyoe Khéwv. 


avn OOS etkea be TovTov. 


pact yap dvaBovdiav 


A A , an A 
Toe TN TOdEL TPOTELVaL, TAVTA pevTOL TOS HeEovS 


4 7K ¢ la) 
art av welts eapadpryt émt 7d Bédtiov rpérew. 


590 ws de Kal TOUTO Evvoicen, padiws didaopev. 


iv Kiava tov Adpov Sépwv éddvres Kat Korhs 


oy , , 5) a , XN > Zz 
ciTa piyunw@onte TovTOV ‘VY TO Edo TOV avyeva, 


DO > > A CN ¥ b) , 
QvuULS € TAPKQALOV ULW, EL TL Kaen LapTeETe, 


STE Newnes ? \ a a , , 
CTL TO BéXtvov- 76 TP aAy[La TY) TONEL OVVOLOETOL. 


595 


123, remarks that children were ac- 
customed so to exclaim éréray védos 
émidpdun Toy bedy. 

587. acl ydp xré.: the “A@nvatwy 
dvaBovAla had become proverbial. Cf. 
Eupol. 214, 6 wéars, médAus, | ds edtv- 
xhs el uGAdrAov } ppovets kadds. The 
opinion that the gods cared for the 
Athenians out of all proportion to 
their merit is represented in our pas- 
sage as being general (pact), whereas 
in £ccl. 475ff., after the unhappy 
issue of the war, this same saying is 
ascribed merely to the aged, ray vye- 


part epwr. 
588.-ratra: we should expect aér7’ 
dy pévto....tadta xté. Prob. the 


true explanation is that the clause 
preceding rtadra is treated as being 
equiv. to pact yap woAAd pera SuaBov- 
Alas évy THde TH wéAEL mpatrTecOa, and 
the rel. clause is epexegetical. 

591. Adpov: with reference to his 
greedy avarice, the gull being pro- 
yerbially voracious. So in Eq. 956, 
Cleon’s seal is Adpos Kexnvas em) mé- 
Tpas Onunyopav. 

592. dipdonre ... To EvAw: miz- 
zle with the collar, humorous for put his 
neck in the collar. As this would keep 
him from swallowing large objects, 


} 
(3 


appt pou avte, otf’ ava€, 


(Avriortpopy. ) 


as gulls do, it is called muzzling. The 
tvAoy was an instrument of punish- 
ment either for the ankles or the 
neck, and the technical expression 
for employing it was év TG EiA@ deiv, 
whence Kock, with others, introduces 
ev, with aphaeresis, into the present 
passage, as seen in the text. 

594. ovvoloerau: eveniet in 
partem meliorem. Elsewhere 
in Att. the act. is so used; but Hdt. 
employs the mid., as iv. 15. 16, v. 82. 
6, ete. 

595-606. The avriatpoph (dvtlorpo- 
os), OY avT@dn. 

595. ddl por... dvat: the vduos 
bp00s — orthian (high-pitched) strain — 
of Terpander began, éugl por adris 
tivax éxathBordov ddétw gphy. So 
H, Hom. 18.1, duct jor ‘Eppetao ptrov 
yévov evvere, povoa. Hur. Tro. 511, 
dupi wot “IAtov, & podoa, tercov. The 
pron. wolf does not depend on dupt. 
The latter usually governs a follow- 
ing acc. as in dul pou “IAwoy heoov, 
with which may be compared, mpdés ce 
Ths Sets, mpds oe yovdrwy (see on 
784). Hence dugdf po is preferable 
to aud’ euol (see on 455). Sometimes 
uot is not inserted at all, as H. Hom. 
33. 1, dup) Ads Kodbpouvs EAtkdmides 
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4 a> vA / , ¥ 
n T Edécov pakaipa tayypvoov Eyels 
> 5 an , 
600 otkov, €v @ Kopa ve Avday peyadas c€Bovow: 


4 ke) / e 2. Q , > 4) 
n T €mix@pios ynueTepa OYeos, avyioos 
eae A > / 

nvloyos, Todovxos *APava: 


%omete povoa. Itis prob.that this was 
always the case when the first pers. 
was the subj. of the verb connected 
with the prep., as H. Hom. 7. 1f., 
dup) Aidyucoy... wyhcopar; 22. 1, 
dup) Moceddwva, Oedy weyav, EpxXom 
&elServ. In Hom. Od. viii. 266f., 
adtap 6 popul(wy aveBarrAero (struck up, 
began) kaddy deldew | dup” “Apeos pidrd- 
tTyTos évoTtepavou T ’Appoditrys (where 
the prep. takes the gen.) some see an 
evidence that the formula was much 
older than Terpander. As to our 
passage we must assume either that it 
was meant to be ridiculous or else that 
consciousness of the origin of the for- 
mula had been lost. The emendation 
a’ oe for aire has been proposed, the 
ellipsis of something like déérw 7 
phy being assumed. From the freq. 
close collocation of dui and k&vakra 
in the mpoofuioyv or dvaBodh of the 
dithyramb, there was formed a verb 
dupravartiCer, equiv. to mpoomaer Pat 
or dvaBddAAco Oat. 

597. wpucépara mwérpav: cf EH. M. 
504, 8, Képara yap Kkadodot mavTa Td 
txpa, bs pnor Wivdapos* thépara 
nérpav. Compare the German -horn in 
such names as J/atterhorn, which are 
very common in Switzerland. Strab. 
x. 5. 2, 7 Afjros ev medlg Keméevny 
exer Thy wéAw Kal Td fepdy Tod °“AmdA- 
Awvos* bmréprerta St THs wéAEws dpos 
bWnrAdy 6 KivOos kal tpaxd. In fact 
it is about three hundred and fifty 
feet high. In Ov. Met. ii. 221, it is 


mentioned among the mountains set 
on fire by the near approach of Phae- 
thon with the chariot of the sun. 

598. pakaipa: Artemis. Ephesus 
is often regarded as being in Lydia. 
Hadt. i. 142. 12, aide 3& ev TH Avdln- 
“Egecos, kTé. —Tdyxpvocov olkov: the 
famous temple of Artemis was built, 
about 600 B.c., by Chersiphron of 
Cnosus, and was set on fire by Heros- 
tratus on the night in which Alexan- 
der the Great was born, but was re- 
stored with still greater splendor. 
Plin., NV. H. xxxvi. 14. 21, describes 
the later temple without discriminat- 
ing accurately from the earlier; but 
even the older temple is always reck- 
oned among the wonders of Hellenic 
art. Cf. Hdt. ii. 148.8. It owed its 
treasures chiefly to the liberality of 
Croesus. Cf. Hat. i. 92. in. 

601. ar émixapios xré.: obs. that 
this nom. is used in address (see on 
265) and belongs to a series which 
begins with a voc. — yperépa: the 
Clouds speak as Athenian citizens. 
So in Ran. 1501 Pluto says o@¢e wéAw 
Thy juetepavy, Where the emendation 
juerépav has been resorted to. Of. 
Av. 828. 

602. rvloxos: an epigram in Steph. 
Byz. under MfAnros calls Timotheus 
KiOdpas DSekidy (clever) Avloxov. Cf 
Pind. Nem. 6.111, xepay re rad ioxdos 
avloxov.— modovxos: cf. Hg. 581; Av. 
827; Thesm. 1140, MadaAdda dedpo kadecy 
véuos és xopdv,  méAw Huerépay exer. 
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Tlapvaciav & ds KATEX@V TETpav OV TEvKALS CE- 


Aayet 


605 Baxyais Aehdiow éumpérov, Kopacrys Aipyucos. 
Cu 2 WF lal lal > n 
mix jets Sedp’ Adoppaobar TrapecKevacpeba, 


e€ 4 en ON > lal 
n Yehyvy cuvtvyovo juiv enéotreca dpaca, 


o~ a yd b) lal 
TT PwOTa pPEev XALPEW AOnvatoure KaL TOL Evpypayous* 


610 eira Oupaivew epacke: Sewa yap werovbévar 
aperova vas dmavtas ov hédyous, GAN eudavas. 
TPOTA bev TOU pNVvos eis Oa’ ovK edaTTOV 7) Spaypyy, 
@aoTE Kat éyew amavtas ewvTas éamépas 
bn mpin, Tat, 640°, ered) fos Lednvains Kaddv. 


603. Cf. Ran. 1211ff. Paus., after 
speaking of the ascent of Parnassus, 
Says, X. 32.7, Ta 5€ veday Té eat avw- 
Tépw kal ai Ouiddes én) rovTos TH Ato- 
viow kal TS AmdéAAwYL palvovra. These 
orgies are often mentioned by poets. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 1126ff. Even Attic 
women went to Phocis to participate 
in them. 

604. ov mevkats: cf. Eur. Jon, 
T1Gf£., (Mapvaccod), va Barxos dudi- 
mupous avéxwv meveas | Aaupynpa mda 
vuxtimdAats Gua ovyv Barxais.— oedayel : 
second pers. mid.; ef. 285; Ach. 924. 
The mid. and pass. ending -e for -y 
has been called in question, it being 
claimed that this is a corruption of 
later times, such as converted rf into 
rei, dixn into Sire, etc., or in some 
cases a remnant of the old orthogra- 
phy in which E was used for H. As 
to BovlaAc, oter, der, further testimony 
is wanted. But see H. 384. 

606. Kwpacrys: cf Eur. Bacch. 
1168, 5éxec0c K@uov edlov Geov. Such 
a Bacchie procession («@mos) is found 
in the parodus of the F’rogs. 

607-626: the avremlppnua. In the 
émlppnua the Clouds made a complaint 
of their own; here they make one in 


behalf of the moon, whom they had 
met when they were starting. 

609. yalpev: cf Luc. Laps. 3, 
mpa@tos (To xalpev) Pewdimmldns 6 juepo- 
Spounoas A€yeTa: amd Mapabavos ayyér- 
Awy Thy vikny elreiv mpos TOUS &pxovTas - 
Xalpere, vik@mev, kal TOUTO eimay Tuvaro- 
Oavetv. ev émioToAfs 5é (an official 
dispatch, for it had long since been 
common in private letcers) épyf KAéwy 
amb Spaxtyplas mpotrov (mpetos?) xal- 
pew mpovOnkey evayyeaAc(duevos Thy vl- 
Knv thy éxetOev, Eupol. 322, mparos 
yap has, & KAéwv, | xalpew mpoceinas, 
TOAAG AvT@v Thy méAw. Acc. to the 
Schol. on Plut. 322, Cleon’s dispatch 
began, KAéwy *A@nvalwy ri BovdAy kal 
To Shuw xalpew, just as in Dem, De 
Cor, 39 (letter of Philip) and often. 
— kal tots cvppaxots: the allies were 
represented at the Dionysia, but not 
at the Lenaea. Cf. Ach. 502 ff. 

612. Spaxyrv: the acc. is construed 
in a loose way with &pedodea, in which 
lies the notion of saving. It may be 


conceived also as an acc. of extent 
or quantity. 
614. As there were no public 


street-lights, whenever any one went 
out at night his slave (mat, 614) 
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615 dha 7 €d Spav dnow, tas S ovK ayew Tas nuEpas 
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Y lal | Aw ‘\ \ x Ps 
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a , ry, ¥ 

nik av wevobacr Selmvou KaTiwow olKadE 


a € a , \ , a ¢ A 
THS €OPTS BY TUXOVTES KaTa hoyov TOV NLEPwV. 


carried a torch or lamp (dés, Aaumds, 
eic.). The torches were usually pur- 
chased for the occasion from a xdm7- 
Aos. They consisted of pine splinters 
tied into a bundle, which were prob. 
made still more combustible by the 
addition of resin. See on Av. 1484. 
For the use of lamps, cf. Vesp. 248 ff. 
— ZeAnvatnys : the more poetical form, 
as in the case of ’A@nvaln (see on Eq. 
763) seems to have maintained its 
position in the popular dialect. Cf. 
989, Tprroyevelns. 

615 ff. The Athenian calendar, at 
least after Solon, was based upon a 
cycle of eight years, which Cleostra- 
tus of Tenedos (after the Persian 
wars) prob. first placed on a scientific 
basis. The months were lunar, and, 
as the synodic revolution was reck- 
oned at 293 days, the months were of 
29 and 30 days alternately. In order 
to keep the year in agreement with 
the solar year, in each cycle 3 months 
of 30 days each were intercalated, one 
being added to each of 38 separate 
years; so that the cycle was com- 
posed of 5 years of 354 days each, 
and 3 years of 584 days each, making 
in all 2922 days, which is the number 
of days in 8 years of 3865} days. Of 
course the calendar during most of 
the time could not agree with the 
solar year. Besides, the year was 
not in harmony with the lunar meas- 
urement which was observed by the 
people, so that festivals were removed 
from their (lunar) time. This is what 
the moon complains of. Meton un- 


dertook to improve the calendar as 
early as 482 B.c. (see on Av. 992), 
basing it upon a new cycle of 19 
years; but his calendar was prob. 
not adopted by the state until after the 
Peloponnesian war. Cf. Pax, 414 ff., 
where reference is had to an attempt 
which was made to bring the calen- 
dar into harmony with the sun and 
the seasons. 


616. dvw te kal kato: also &vw 
kal kdtw, Ach. 21; &yw Kkdtw, Av. 3 
and Lys. 709. 

617. adore: this introduces gneci 


grammatically, but logically it bears 
upon ameAciy tobs Geos. — airy: for 
the use of the pers. pron. where the 
refl. might be employed, see H. 684 a; 
G. 145, 2, n. 

618. amiwow: in verbs of motion 
compounded with amd, the point of 
departure often becomes secondary, 
so that the prep. has nearly the force 
of the Lat. re(d). (In aducvetodar 
the point of departure is virtually 
lost sight of.) In Thue. i. 24. 3, 
dmeAOdyres Means returning, and no 
emendation seems necessary. 

619. Acc. to Geminus, De Appa- 
rentiis Caelestibus, 6, it was the custom 
of the Greeks @ev kata Td mdrpia, 
Mijvas, ucpas, éviavtods: 8rav ody Kad 
of eviavtol axpiBds &ywrvrar Kad’ HArov 
ral of pijves kal al jucpa KaT& ceAhvny, 
rére voulCovow “EAAnves Kata Te WaT pia. 
Odes TodTO 8 earl Kata Tods adTods 
katpovs ( periods) rod éviavtod Tas adtads 
Ovolas rots Beots cuvredciaOat ( perform, 


offer). 
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620 Ka0 drav Ovew Sén, otpeBdodre Kat Sucdlere: 


Tohddkis © Huav aydvrev tov Oedv amractiay, 


x nw 
quik av trevdayev 7} Tov Méuvov’ } Sapmndova, 


onevoeP tpeis Kat yehar’> av dv hayav “TrépBodos 


lal e ee y¥ > 
THTES Lepopvnuovety Kare? Ud? yuav tav Oeav 


625 Tov oTéhavov adnpéOn: paddov yap ovTws elcoeran, 


X oe e€ » X es fo ‘\ e la 
KaTa cEAnVHY ws aye xpn Tov Biov Tas jmépas. 


SOKPATHS. 


‘\ x é v4 ‘\ \ 
pa tTHvy Avatvonv, wa TO 


620. kal eira: see on 581.— 
otpeBAovTe: the testimony of slaves 
was admitted only when they were 
subjected to torture. See on Ran. 
616.— The courts were regularly 
closed on feast days; but the con- 
fusion of the calendar threw the 
courts open on days when the gods, 
who were not well posted on the 
Athenian calendar, expected to find 
a festival. Cf Hq. 1316 f. 

621. dyévrev dractiav: keeping a 
fast, a mapa mpoodoxiay after the anal- 
ogy of ayew éoprhy, keep or celebrate a 
festival. Fasting, esp. abstinence from 
flesh, as a token of grief, was not un- 
known among the Greeks. 

622. Memnon, son of Eos (Hom. 

Od. iv. 188) and Tithonus, and Sar- 
pedon, son of Zeus (Z/. vi. 198), were, 
as favorites of the gods, honored by 
them after they were killed at Troy. 
Concerning Sarpedon, cf. Il. xvi. 
458 ff., 676 ff. 

623 ff. This allusion to an occur- 
rence in the life of Hyperbolus (see 
on 551 and £g. 1304) is not intelligi- 
ble, as we do not know the facts. 

624. tepopwnpovety: the deputa- 
tions sent by the states constituting 
the Delphic Amphictyony to the 


4 
Xdos, wa tov *Aépa, 


meetings held at Thermopylae (An- 
thela) and Delphi, were composed of 
the mvAayépau or advocates, and the 
tepouvfjpoves or deputies proper. The 
Athenians sent three muAaydpa: and 
one fepouvnuwy. The latter, acc. to 
our passage, must have had the su- 
pervision of festivals at home; other- 
wise Hyperbolus could not, as Hiero- 
mnemon, have been held responsible 
for the confusion of the calendar. 
Boeckh, however, doubts whether the 
Delphico-pylaean Hieromnemonia is 
meant. — Aaxdv... Kal Emrera: see 
on 409. 

625. orépavov: see on 169.—A 
garland was worn by all who ap- 
proached a god for the purpose of 
sacrificing or procuring an oracular 
response (cf. Plut. 20f.); also by 
public officers in the exercise of their 
official functions. See on Kg. 1227. 
Cf. Lys. 26. 8 and 12. To be deprived 
of one’s garland is to be removed from 
office. Cf. Eq. 1250 f. 

626. Katd cedrvnv: see on 619. 
Diog. L. i. 2. 59, (SdAwv) jtlwoev *AOn- 
valous Tas Nucpas Kata ceAhygy bye. 

627-803. The second episode ( ée:- 
addiov Sedrepov). 

627. Socrates swears by his gods, 
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¥ 207 
ovK Elooy OUTWs aVvdp aypouKoV ovoeva 


> e. 
ove azropov ovdee oKaioyv ovo emiAyopova* 


630 OOTLS oKkadabuppare ATTA piKpa pavldvev 


A A 4 \ 
TavT émudédnoTar mpw paleiv: duws ye wnV 


avrov Kaho Ovpale Seupi mpds Td das. 
mov Xrpepiddns; eer tov doxdvTyy haBav. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


GAN ovK éaot p eEeveyKety ol KdpeEts. 


SQKPATHS. 


> N A 
635 dvicas TL KaTaov Kal TpoaeEXE TOV VoUP. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


idov. 


SQKPATHS. 


dye 694, TL Bovle mpata veri pavOdvey 
@ > > , , > 307 SR 
av ovK €did0dyOns ramor ovdév; Ele [OL 


but they are so unstable that we find 
anew set nearly every time. Cf 264, 
424, 814. His trinity now consists 
of Respiration, Space, and Air, Xdos 
prob. having the same meaning here 
as in 424, 

629. oKkaidv: compare Lat. scae- 
vus, Ger. linkisch, Fr. gauche. 

630. okadabuppdtia: from oxddAAew 
(vKadevev), stir up, scratch (of poul- 
try), and d@upudriov, dim. of &évpua, 
toy; hence petty quibbles. The word 
is comic, occurring only here; but 
Ilesych. gives cxaddOupua(?). 

631. amply pabeiy: cf 854 f. 

632. mpds TO pds: of. Hat. iii. 79. 
Jin, ev ri (opti) madyor oddéva e€erre 
pavnvar es Td p@s, GAAX Kat’ o%Kous 
Ewutods Exovat. So mpds roy dépa (198), 
mpos HAtov, mpdos aiOptay, etc. 

633. é&: imy. ef for 1. does not 


occur in the simple verb, and some 
regard ée: here as pres. indic., equiv. 
to the fut., with imv. force. — dokdv- 
Thv: the same as oxiumoda, 254. CF. 
709. It seems to have been carried 
in before the parabasis began. Eust., 
Tov map’ ’Attikots cklumoda, edTeAR KAl- 
wv Ka xOauadrny (low), meAdCovcay rH 
yi. On such a couch Socrates sleeps 
in Plat. Prot. 310 ec. 

635. dvicas tu: see on 181. — tSou: 
see on 82. 

636. mpara: see Introd. § 45. There 
is a striking resemblance between the 
scene which follows and the instruc- 
tion of M. Jourdain by the muitre de 
Philosophie in Molitre’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, ii. 6. 

637. otk é88axOys: Protagoras 
speaks with similar arrogance in Plat, 
Prot. 318 de. . 
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, \ , Kae a BN Wa ear 
TOTEPOV TEP PETP@V 1 pvduov Y TWEPL ETWPD ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Tepe TOV HET pov eywy’* EvaryXos yap TOTE 


> ~ 
640 Um aAdutaporBov TapeKdryy dixowik. 


SOKPATHS. 


>) Cg ae 
0U TOUT épwTa o, aAN O TL KdAALCTOV bETpov 


e a le ti 
Nyel’ WOTEPOV TO TpPluETPOV 7) TO TETPdpeETpoV ; 


638. pérpav 7 pvdpay: Lasus of 
Hermione had written on music in 
the times of the Pisistratidae, and at 
the time of our play the theory of 
music and of the related subjects, 
metric and rhythmic, must have been 
well developed. —rep\ éray: this re- 
fers to dp00émeia, and not to the analy- 
sis of poems, as one might infer from 
Plat. Prot. 338 e (rep) éra@v deiwdy eiva) 
and the subsequent discussion (339 a-— 
8347¢). Metric, or the doctrine of 
metres (7.e. measures, by which Strep- 
siades understands dry measure), is 
touched upon in 639-646; the doc- 
trine of rhythm in 647-656; and 
grammar (dp90¢éreia) is treated more 
at length in 659-692. Socrates never 
taught such subjects; it is the dpAoé- 
meta of Protagoras that is meant. Cf. 
Plat. Phaedr. 267¢, Tpwraydpem 5é 
ode Av pevror TowadT’ Urra; “OpOoererd 
yé tis. This ép00ére of his (which 
seems to have been a hobby with 
him: cf. 251, 659; Ach. 397, and see 
on 1057) related to gender, forms of 
sents., etc. Cf. Arist. Rhet. ili. 5. 5, 
Hpwraydpas Ta yévn Ty dvoudtwy Buf- 
pet, Uppeva kal Ohrca Kab oxedy (things, 
Ze. neut.). Set yap amodiddvar kad Tavra 


6p0és. And what he meant by dps, 


may be learned from Arist. Soph. 
Elench. 14, where he is represented as 
having found fault with Hom. for 
using uAus and mhAné as fem.; and he 
objects to the imv. in the first verse 
of the Jliad on the ground that the 
poet ought to have besought the god- 
dess instead of commanding her. Diog. 
I. ix. 8.53, deta re Thy Ad-you mpOTos eis 
TéTTAapa* EVXwWANY, epdrnow, amdKpiow, 
évtoAny (petition, question, answer, com- 
mand), Quint. iii.4.10, Protagoram 
transeo, qui interrogandi, 
respondendi, mandandi, pre- 
candi, quod cixwAny dixit, 
partes solas putat. These classes 
of sents. he called the muOuéves Adyou, 
foundations of speech. 

640. qmapexorny: this is the pass. 
of the mid., which means cheat. Cf. 
iq. 807, 859. The act means strike 
falsely, counterfeit, hence falsify; but 
it is worthy of note that the analo- 
gous verb, rapaxpovew, acc. to Harp., 
is used of a seller who strikes off 
too much from the top of a meas- 
ure, whence srapakpovoixolyikos, Kpov- 
ometperv: — Stxyowlkw : in the neut. 
as a subst., with (or in) a two-quart 
measure, —for instance, by using it 
as a TpixolviKor. 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


SN Q IQA , e , 
eyw@ eV ovoev TT POTEpov NLLLEKTEOV. 


SQKPATHS. 


oveev héyets, GVO pare. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


/ > , 
mrepidov VUV €{LOL, 


e z 
645 ef pp) TETPApETPOV EOTLY 1LLEKTEOP. 


SQKPATHS. 


> , ¢ »” > N 8 A , 
€s Kopakas, @S aypolkos €l KQL VOLa nS: 


Taya & av dvvato pavOdvew tepit puluar. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Ti O€ pe @pehyTOoVT ot pYOmot pos TadduTa ; 


SQKPATHS. 


A > A 7 
Tpa@Tov jev evar Koprsov ev cuvovoia, 
> h 9) € as > a ¢ A 

650 ératov?’ omotds €oTe TOY pvOpav 


643. mporepov: superior to. Cf. 
Ran. 76.— The xotmt (about a Litre, 
or a little less than a dry measure 
quart) was the measure of wheat for 
a day’s rations (Hdt. vii. 187. 10), 
and was consequently called simply 
mérpoy. The Att. wédimuvos contained 
48 xolvuces. The éxrevs was one-sixth 
of this, or 8 xolviuces, and the Auexréov 
of course 4 yxofvices Or wérpa; so that 
the 7jurexréov was really a rerpduertpov. 

644. ovSev A€yers : you talk non- 
sense. Cf. 781; Av. 66. So rAéye m1, 
there is something in what he says, freq. 
in Plat.— qep{Sov: bet, already in 
Hom. Jl. xxiii. 485; Od. xxiii. 78. 
Cf. Eq. 791; Ach. 772, 1115. 


645. el: whether, depending on 
mepldov. Cf. Eq. 790. 

647. taxa: perhaps. Cf. Vesp.277; 
Av. 4538; but esp. Vesp. 281, 1456. 
The reading of the Mss., tay y &, 
would imply open irony, which is un- 
suitable here. 

649. mpwrov pev: the antithesis is 
wanting, as the question of Strepsiades 
interrupts the discourse. — Kopapov: 
clever, bright; very common in Plat. 
Cf. also Av. 195; Ran. 967. Arist. 
Pol. ii. 6.6, 7d pev ody weperrdy (excel- 
lence) &xovar mdvres of Swkpdrous Adyor 
kal 7d kopwdy Kal 7d Kavorduoy 
(originality) kal 7d (ntntikdy. 

650, ératoyra: a in Att. in all 
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hake > A > \ , 
KaT €vomTALOV, X@TOLOS av KaTa SaKTUAOY. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


KaTa OaKTVAOD ;sx 


SQKPATHS. 


e ‘ 
vy tov Ae’. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


adr oid. 


SQOKPATHS. 


elme 57. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, A b) A A 
ris adXNoS aVTL TOUTOVL TOD SaKTVAOU; 


\ A Ce ee Kyte N » € , 
TT po TOU PEV ET ELLOU TAOS OVTOS OUTOOL. 


metres that do not follow the analogy 
of dactylic hexameters. Cf. Vesp. 517. 
Soph. Aj. 1263. But Paz, 1064, & in 
a hexameter. The word seems to 
have found its way from the Ionic 
schools of philosophy into the sophis- 
tic and philosophic circles of Athens, 
and to have been a pet word of Pro- 
tagoras. Plato uses it very often, 
sometimes putting it into the mouth 
of Socrates. 

651. kar’ évorrAvov: the anapaestic 
tripody, called mpocodiaxds pu€uds and 
évérAws (or kat’ évdrAtov) puOuds, from 
its use respectively in songs sung in 
processions (mpécod0) and those sung 
in parades (év 8rAa1s, EvoTrA0s, in arms), 
was a very common metre among 
the ancient rhythmists and musicians. 
See Schmidt’s Rhyth. and Met, p. 116. 
Cf. Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 11, tweés rev 
*Apkddwv avacrdvtes Heady Te ey pudua 
mpos Tov evdmAtov pubudy avrAoduevor Kal 
eradvicay Ka apxhoavto &amep ev rails 


mpos Tous Oeovs mpoaddois. — kata §d- 
KTvAov: 1.€. To Kata SdkTvAor eldos, the 
dactylic metres of Stesichorus, bor- 
rowed from the avaA@diro) vduor of the 
younger Olympus, and systematically 
arranged in strophes, antistrophes, 
and epodes. 

653. Significat penem; deinde 
(654) digitum exserit medium, 
h. e. infamem, puerum se mu- 
liebria passum indicaturus. 
“medium ostendere unguem (Juy. 
10. 53) vel medium porrigere 
digitum (Mart. ii. 28.2) dicitur, 
qui extento hoc digito reli- 
quis contractis pudendam 
exhibet speciem; unde digi- 
tus ille infamis et impudicus 
dicitur (Pers. 2. 33; Mart. vi. 70. 
5), eoque cinaedi vel molles 
designabantur.” Ruperti.— dad- 
Aos avril: equiv. to %Ados #. Cf. Bur. 
Hel. 574, obk Zotw BAAN oh Tis aT 
euov yuri. 
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SQKPATHS. 


r > 4 
655 aypetos €t KaL OKQLOS. 


STPEVIAAHS, 


> 4 io 4 

ov yap, alupe, 
/ > ~ de Oe 
tovtov éemiOvpo pavOdvew ovder. 


SQKPATHS. 


rl Sat; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> NES ed “A oss LO , N / 
EKEW EKEWO, TOV AOLKWTATOV oyov. 


SQOKPATHS. 


GAN erepa Set oe TpdTEpa ToVTaY pavOave, 


oN / 9 ee) x > a ” 
TWV TETPATTOOWY QTT €OTW dp0as appa. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


660 GAN oo eywye Tapper’, el fy) patvopar* 


KpLos, Tpayos, TAVPOS, KVO@V, GNEKTPVOV. 


SQKPATHS. 


Cy ae A , , , an 
opas 5 maayxeis; THY Te Orydevav Kadets 


655. © olfupé: b in Hom., but # in 
Ar. Cf. Vesp. 1504, 1514; Av. 1641; 
Lys. 948. 

656. ovSév: not un dév, because 
the neg. is merely the continuation 
of the od in the principal clause. 

657. Obs. the impatient emphasis 
brought out by the repetition of 
éxetvo and by the use of the sup. ad. 
KOTaToY. 

658. rovrwyv: the things that make 
up, or are necessary for a knowledge 
of, the &ducératos Adyos. 

659. op0as: according to the correct 
theory. See on 638. This word seems 
to have been used, or abused, analo- 
gously to our “scientific.” 


660. el pr patvopar: z.e. “I should 
have to be crazy not to know.” So 
Thesm. 470, pwic® rv &vdp’ exeivoy, ei 
HY palvoua. Plat. Prot. 349e; Euthyd. 
283e. Cf Gorg. 5lla, oida, ei py 
kwogds ¥ elut. 

661. Obs. the nom. in the list, al- 
though 7a &ppeva is in the ace. 

662f. Socrates, being intent upon 
the gender (ace. to the system of 
Protagoras; see on 688), fails to ob- 
serve the blunder of Strepsiades in 
classing the rooster among quadru- 
peds, but censures him for using the 
same form for both male and female, 
so that the word is neither ép@das 
masc., nor dp0és fem. 
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aN , \ SN Nes » 
a EKT PVOVa KQL TAUTO KQAL TOV appeva. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Tas dy; pepe Tas; 


SQKPATHS. 


aNEKT pa KGNEKTPUOD. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


665 v7 TOV TloceLda. 


a be eX N A 
vuv O€ TMS ME XPT Kade ; 


SQKPATHS. 


adexTpvawar, Tov © €TEPOV ahéxTopa. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


= 4 > \ x > 2 
aXexTpvaway ; ev ye vy Tov A€pa: 


id ~J = 2. / lal 4 / 
WOT AVTL TOVTOV TOV duddyjLaros }LOVvOU 


Suakgirdaow cov Kikhw THY KapSoTor. 
c 


SQKPATHS. 


670 dod pad adhs tov? ETEPOV. 


663. tairo: pred. obj. ; for gender, 
see on 452.— kal: also. 

664. dépe: with interr. word with- 
out verb, as in 824. Cf. 769; Plut. 
94, dépe rt obv; 

665. The oath by Poseidon, as also 
in 724, might seem strange after 84; 
but he may mean the @addcouws so 
dear to the Athenians, and not the 
trmos. But see on 331. 

666. The word édAécTwp, rooster, is 
found (in anapaests) in Vesp. 1490, 
Cratin. 250, Plat. Com. 197; also in 
Pind., Aesch., and other serious au- 
thors. For the female, édexropts is 
used by Epich., Democr., and Hipp., 
not to mention later writers. But 
Phryn. says rightly, Aéye 5¢ &AexK- 
tpudyv, kal éml OnrA€0s Kal én 
&ppevos, @s of maduol. So of the 
hen, Ar. Frg. 86; Strattis, 54; An- 


TV KadpdoTrov 


axandr. 46; Theopomp. Com. 9. C7. 
Plat. Com. 18. 19. As the already 
existing dAexropls is not employed, we 
may infer that dAextpvava was a new 
word created by Protagoras, or in- 
vented by the poet in imitation of 
Protagoras, after the analogy of Aéwy 
Aéawa, Ocpdmrwy Oepdmaiva. 

667. Obs. the progress made by 
Strepsiades, who now swears “by 
Air.” Cf. 814. 

669. I'll barley-meal your dough-tray 
to the brim. —8vadgiteow: only here ; 
prob. formed by Ar. — kvkd@: adv. 
use, strictly all over, lit. around about. 
— The sent. is somewhat forced, the 
object being to introduce 7 Kdpdoros. 

670. yoX avOis: an expression used 
chiefly when an excl. is repeated, but 
here referring to épas 0 mdéoxets, 662. 
It is prob. that views of Protagoras 
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a.ppeva. Kadets Oyjdevav ovoav. a 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A , 
T@® TPOT@ 


appeva Kaha ya) Ka pOomrov ; 


SOKPATHS. 
, , 
parioTa ye° 


womep ye Kat Kiewvupor. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Tas 84; ppdcov. 


SQKPATHS. 


tavTov Svvatat wou Kapdoros Kiewvtpo. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


675 GAN, Bya? odd Fv Kdpdoros Ki\eovipo, 


INN” ev Ovei yn “vEewarre 
arn ev Oveia otpoyyvAn ‘vEepatrero. 
aTap TO NouTov TOs pe py Kade; 


SQKPATHS. 


7 
OTWS ; 


‘ 56 9 la) ‘\ SS 4 
TV KapooTnV, womep KahEels THY LwoTpaTyy. 


are referred to here also. The error 
which Socrates tries in vain to explain 
consists in using as fem. (thy) a word 
which has a theoretically (6p@@s) masc. 
ending, -os. 

671f. Thinking of the thing itself, 
Strepsiades unconsciously omits the 
fem. art.: In what way do I use rdpdo- 
mos as masc.? or rather, How do I 
call a dough-tray a male? 

674 f. Socrates says,  xdpdoros 
amounts to the same as Cleonymus for 
you, v.e. as far as gender is concerned. 
Strepsiades does not understand the 
master, but takes him as meaning 
that he, the pupil, regards a dough- 


tray and Cleonymus as the same, 
whereas the latter does not so much 
as own a dough-tray. (If the inter- 
pretation is correct, the jest is poor.) 
The poet, however, does mean the 
words to suggest the very idea which 
Strepsiades draws from them, as Cle- 
onymus was a thick, clumsy man. 
For more concerning him, see on 353 
and Eq. 958; concerning his poverty, 
cf. Eq. 1292. 

676. That Sicily is meant by 6vela 
otpoyyvAn, as has been supposed, is 
hardly credible. 

678. Xworpdrnv: a mere example, 
no particular woman being meant. 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


THY Kapddorny ; Oyhear ; 


SQKPATHS. 


6pas yap héyets. 


-STPEVIAAHS. 


680 éxevo 8 Hv adv Kapddrn, Krewvdpn. 


SOKPATHS. 
» be ‘ lal > La A aA 
ETL O€ YE TEPL TOV GvomaTaVv pabety oe Sel, 


4 > »¥ Con 
art appe é€otiv, arta 8 avtav Oydea. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


ad 010 eywy a One éeativ. 


SQKPATHS. 


ele On. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


AvowddXa, Piduwva, KXeuraydpa, Anpnrpia. 


ZQOKPATHS. 


4 a an 
685 appeva O€ ola TOY dvouaTur ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


pupa. 


Pird€evos, Mednoias, ’Apuvias. 


679. Strepsiades confounds gender 
with sex, and thinks that he is in- 
structed to say xapdérn, thus making 
the thing a female.— 6p8as xré.: yes, 
for you speak according to the rule. 
ép0as Ayers usually means simply, 
you are right; but here it is difficult 
to divest 6p@és of its technical tone. 

680. Strepsiades having conceived 
a vague idea that there is some mys- 
terious identity between the kdpdomos 


and Cleonymus, maintains this iden- 
tity by making a corresponding change 
in his name when kdpdomos is changed ; 
by which means the poet strikes at 
the effeminacy of the man. 

681. dvopdrev: proper names, names 
of persons. 

686. Pidrof~evos: in Vesp, 84, this 
man is called karam’ywy. Eupol. 
Q21, ore 5€ Tis OHAELa Pirdkevos ex 
Avouctwv, See on Ran, 934, —Mern- 


ARISTOPHANES. 


SQKPATHS. 


> lol > 5 » > A 
GAN, @ TOvNnpE, TAVTA Y OVK EOT appeEva. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


ovK appey duw €oTw; 


SQKPATHS. 


> La) > > ‘ 
ovoapL@s ye €7TEL 


ba x , > \ a / 
Tas av Kahkécevas evTvywv Apuvia ; 


ct 


STPEVIAAHS. 


690 O7rws av; wot: Sedpo Sevp’, “Apmuvia. 


SQKPATHS. 


Gas a \ ’ , fal 
opas ; YVVALKA THV Apuviay KQAELS, 


olas: which Melesias is meant is 
uncertain. Bergk thinks it is the 
son of the politician Thucydides, 
who opposed Pericles in his adminis- 
tration. Cf. Plat. Lach. 179¢; Meno, 
94d.— Apvvias: not the one men- 
tioned in 31, but the son of Pronapes, 
satirized in Vesp. 74 f. as pidAduBos, 
466 as Kountauurlas, 1266 ff. as a boon 
companion of the Thessalian serfs; 
in Cratin. 212 as a braggart flatterer 
and sycophant. Eupol. 218 charges 
him with mapampeoBela. 

687. ovK €or: the Mss. have gor 
odx. The former order is necessary 
when the proposition is not merely a 
neg. one, but one in which, as seeming- 
ly here, the opposite affirmative is con- 
tradicted. Still, it would be possible 
to use 7 od« &ppeva, only implying a 
contradiction, just as if he had said 
radTa y early Ohrea. The fact that 
the last two of the three names given 
are of the class which he objects to 
calling masc., renders it possible that 
Ear odk &ppeva(are non-masc.) is correct. 
See also Crit. Notes. 


688. vpiv: the Socratists; case as 
in 674, col. —émet: like ydp, used not 
only in a question, as here and 786, 
but also with the imyv., as Vesp. 73, 
éme) Tomd (ere. 

690. dws dv: see on 214.—’Apv- 
via: as this would be the voc. also 
of a fem. nom. ’Auvyla, Socrates pro- 
nounces it the name of a woman. 
Cf. Varr. L. LZ. x. 27, ut tunicam 
virilem et muliebrem non dici- 
mus eam, quam habet vir aut 
mulier, sed quam habere debet 
(potest enim muliebrem vir, 
virilem mulier habere, ut in 
scaena), sed eam dicimus mu- 
liebrem, quae de eo genere est, 
quo indutui mulieres ut ute- 
rentur est institutum. ut ac- 
tor stolam muliebrem, sic 
Perpenna et Caecina et Spu- 
rinna figura muliebria dicun- 
tur habere nomina, non mu- 
lierum. Except in Aeol., there 
were no masc. names of persons, and 
in Att. no mase. nouns at all, with 
final a in the nom. 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


Yy , y > 
OUKOUV duxains, TUS OU OTPATEVETAL ; 


2 ‘\ fo af a / ¥ / 
arap Ti Tavl’, & mavTes topper, pavOava; 


SQKPATHS. 


ovdev pa Ai’> ddd Katakduwels Sevpt — 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Tt dpa; 


SQKPATHS. 


> / / oN era) , 
695 ExPpovTioov TL TOV GEavTOD TpaypaTor. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


py On ixeredo ?vtad0d o + add elTTEp YE Xp; 


4 > »” > ‘\ ahd > a 
XA at BM €AOOV AVTA TAVUT exppovTio-at. 


SQKPATHS. 


> ¥ \ ~ > » 
OUK €oTL Tapa TavT adda. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


4 > 7 
KAKOOGLLOV eyo, 


y , a / , , 
Olav Stknv TOLS KOpEot boo THPEPOV. 


XOPOSX. 


700 


692. rs: since she. Cf. 927, 1377, 
and see on 42. 

694. ovdSev: no matter. This use of 
ovdey, in declining to answer a question 
or to speak on the subject that another 
proposes, is common enough, as Av. 
1360 (cf. Eur. Med. 64, and esp. 925) ; 
but still the transition from 693 to 
695 is unusually abrupt. See Introd. 
§§ 45, 48.—Sevpl: pointing to the 
aokaytns. — Tl Spe: see on 87. 

696. Const. wy Sita evradOa (é- 
ppovrioa pe avdyae), ixeredw oe. For 
the position of cé, see on 784, 


(2rpody. ) 


/ XN ‘ 7 / NG ‘\ 
ppovtile én KQUL dud pet, TOVTO T pPOTov TE OAVTOV 


697. xapal: tc. xaual Kabjwevoy or 
kataxetuevoy. Strepsiades knows well 
the danger that threatens him on the 
aokdvTns. — avtra: this word, for which 
tavTd might have been used, is added 
by Strepsiades te show that he is not 
trying to evade the éxppovti¢ew. 

698. ok... dAdAa: cf. Vesp. 1166 
(where the whole verse occurs) ; 
Paz, 110:) “Plat. Phaed. 107 a, ovr 
éxw mapa tadra %AAo Tt Aeyerv. Here 
mapd has the meaning of praeter. 
Kr. Spr, 68, 36, 7.— Socrates with- 
draws. 


105 


KQL 
~ - AN 
ms { KQU 

| \ 
ia 1,/ KaL 
} Q\ 
 KQL 
715 
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/ , 
oTpoBe TuKYacas. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


¥ , 
Taxvs 5, dray els amopov TETNS, 


ér adho mda 


9 5 - 
vonpa ppevos- vmvos © améoTw yrukvOvupos 6ppatav. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


ATTATAL, ATTATAL. 


XOPO2. 


tA i! 
Ti TdoxXELS ; TL KApvels ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


fal / 
dréd\vpar Sethatos* ek TOD oKiwsmodos 


710 ddxvoval p e&éptovres ot KopiOtor, 


\ 


702. mvukveoas: Schol., cvvayayav 
mayta Tov vovv gov. Plut. Mor. 715¢ 
(rhy Sidvoiay) muxvodcOa kal cuvlora- 
oO TH ppovety cixds eorw. Dion H. De 
Lys. 5, (Avotas), ef tis Kad %AAOS, Tem- 
kvwrat ToIs vonuacw. The last passage 
shows that muxvécas may* have cavrdy 
for its obj. and still refer to the mind, 
—a fact which some appear to have 
overlooked, 

703 f. &mopov: cf. 743. The poet 
ridicules the Socratic method of sud- 
denly seeking a new line of investi- 
gation whenever the one adopted 
fails or leads to difticulties. — my$a: 
like an equestrian performer who 
springs from one horse to another. 
Cf. Hom. Jl. xv. 683. Eur. Tro. 67, rt 
& Bde wydas AAoT’ cis UAAOuS TpdroUs. 

706. On the two verses that are 
lacking here, see Introd. § 35, 


Tas mAevpas Sapdarrovow 
\ XN 3 4 
Thy wuynyv exTwovow 
‘\ + 2 
Tovs opyeis e€€\kovow 
Tov TpwKToV SiopvTToVaW 


f 3 BS) A 
Kal fh amodovow. 


710. of KoptvOvor: map’ drdvoray for 
of xépes. The Corinthians were tor- 
mentors of the Athenians, and a con- 
flict with them had taken place not 
long before. 

711. SapSdrrovew: Ath. viii. 363 a, 
éml Tay amdAhoTws Kad Onpiwdds eoOidy- 
tay Td Saat kad Sapdava. Cf. Ran. 66. 

712. Woxyv: life’s blood. Cf. Soph. 
El. 785, rotpdyv ékmlvova’ ded | uxis 
tixparov aiua. WVerg. Aen. ix. 349, 
purpuream vomit ille ani- 
mam. 

715. The similarity of ending (7d 
dmoworéAevtoy) in verses 711 ff. is not 
to be confounded with rhyme in the 
modern sense. It is introduced here 
for comic effect; and other similar 
passages, such as Ach. 547 ff., Eur. 
Alc. 782 ff. (note esp. 786), show that 
the repeated sound is not necessarily 
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XOPOS. 


py vuv Bapéws adye diav. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Kal TOS; OTE prov 
ppovda 7a xprjpara, ppovdn ypord, 
ppovsn wpuxy, ppovdsy 8 euBds- 


720 


dpovpas Gov 


x Xx , Y¥ A 
KQL TPOS TOVTOLS ETL TOLOL KQKOUS 


ddtyou dpovdos yeyerynpat. 


SQKPATHS. 


a , Lal =) ® 7a) 
OvTOS, Ti TroLELS ; OVYL HpovTilas ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


at the end of the verse, nor, indeed, 
is the device confined to poetry. A 
little farther down, 718 ff., a similar 
effect is produced by the repetition 
of the same sound (gpov-) at the be- 
ginning of words (éuoapktoy). For 
further examples of duowotéAevtoy, cf. 
241, 494ff., 1504f.; Hg. 166f.; Av. 
1271f.; Ran. 841 f.; Vesp. 65f.; Paz, 
152f., 380f, 540 f.; Hecl. 838 ff. Soph. 
O. T. 1481, &s ras GdeApas rdode Tas 
éuas xépas. For intentional duoidapk- 
tov, cf. Simon. 167, Sa00s Kal Swow 
cothpia Tévd avéOnnay, | Boos ev 
owbels, Swow 8° tt SHoos eoHOn. 

717. Kal mas: sc. ob Bapéws adyeiv 
pe del; 

718. Possibly a parody on Eur. 
HHec. 162, ppoddos mpécBus, ppovdor mat- 
des. Cf also Andr. 1078, ppodvdn yey 
avdh, ppodda 5° &pOpa pov karw. The 
word ¢poddos seems to have been a 
favorite with Fur., and his freq. use 
of it was ridiculed by Ar. more than 
once. Cf. Ran, 1343, roy dAertpudva 


3 a, 
EVO ; 


pov tvvapracaca | ppovdn TAvKn, in an 
ode which Aesch. is represented as 
composing in imitation of Eur. —ra 
Xpypara: through the prodigality of 
his son.— xpoud: cf. 504; but if the 
skin is meant, cf. 710. 

719. uxyy: cf. 712.—épBas : cf. 858. 
The allusion to the loss of the éufddes 
leads to the suspicion that a passage 
where this occurred has been lost, or 
omitted in the revision. 

721. hpovpds: (like vurrds, yema- 
vos), during guard time, on guard, with 
reference to sentinels singing in order 
to while away time. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 
16, where the watchman says, étav & 
Geldew 1) pivdperOa SoK@, | trvov dd’ 
aytlwodmoy evTéuvwy tiKos. 

722. ddlyov: like dAlyou Seiv, but 
it is doubtful whether dezy is to be 
supplied. See on 915. 

723. otros: see on 220. Thisshould 
not be mistaken for a genuine voc., 
for when it accompanies a subst., the 
latter is in the nom. and may be ac- 
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vy Tov Tocede. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


SQOKPATHS. 


Kat to Ont eppovricas ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


¢ lal 7 
725 brd TOV Kdpewy El pod Te TEprterpOyoeTaL. 


SQKPATHS. 


°’ “A , > 
QTONEL KAKLOT . 


STPEVIAAHS. 


GN, aya, adhd’ aptios. 


SQKPATHS. 


ov parOakirré’, alia TEpiKahuTTTEQ. 


& a X\ 
efeupeTEos yap VOUS ATOOTEPYTLKOS 


> ‘4 > 
KQTQLOAY 


STPEVIAAHS. 


olor: Tis av SHAT émuBador 


730 €€ dpvakidav yvonnv arooTepyntpioa ; 


companied by the art. — On the scenes 
which follow, see Introd. $§ 46 f. 
726. For a similar use of elision 
between two speakers, securing sud- 
denness of reply, cf Ach. 832, AT. rad 
xatpe méAN’. ME. GAN’ Quiy ode em 
xépov. Strictly, the elision should 
not be indicated, and if indicated, a 
final accent should not be thrown 
back. The second speaker utters his 
first mora, while the first speaker is 
pronouncing his last. In such cases, 
the text is presented so as to seem 
perfect to the eye, and not as it 
was actually recited.— dyabe: this, 
like our my dear sir, often imputes 
error of some sort to the person ad- 
dressed, and the more pointedly when 
preceded by &AAd. — daroAwAa: Schol., 
brd rév Kdpewy Sndrovdri. Strepsiades 
thinks that one cannot perish twice. 
727. pad0aktoréa: signification de- 


rived from mid. or pass., be soft or 
effeminate. Cf. Plat. Ale. I. 124d, 
odk amroxynréoy ovdSt uadOakiotéov. This 
verb has no act. in use, but the phe- 
nomenon is not restricted to such 
verbs. Cf. Soph. Aj. 690, éyd yap 
elu éxeto’ Sot TopeuTéoyv.— mepika- 
Xurréa: in order to withdraw the 
mind from the impressions of the 
external world. So Socrates in Plat. 
Phaedr. 237 a, although he can medi- 
tate without such aid. Cf Symp. 
220 c. 

729, dmawAnpa: see on 1150. — 
tls av: tls tv, mas &y, etc., with the opt. 
are often used in expressing a wish 
indirectly. GMT. 82, n. 5.—émBadou: 
as a cover (ér{8Anua). Hom. Od. xiy. 
520, em 3& yAatvay Bddrev avTe@. 

730. dpvaxiSmv: supposed to be a 
play on apyetc@a, deny. The dpvaxtdes 
belong to the aoxdyrns.— daroo-repntpl- 
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SQKPATHS. 


- Y 
pepe vuv abpyow Tp@Tov oO TL dpa TOUTOVI. 


ovtos, Kablevdens ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


\ 
| pa TOV *ATroA\N@, ya fev ov. 


EXELS TL; 


~ SQKPATHS. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


pa AC, ov dn eywy 


SQKPATHS. 


Oe ee 
ovoey Tavu; 


S=TPEVIAAHS. 


ovdey ye, mhiy el TO Téos ev TH de€ud. 


SQKPATHS. 


735 OUK eyKahuiapevos TAX EWS Tl PpovTvets ; 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


2 lal \ an 5 
TEpl TOV; OV yap po TovTO Ppdagov, ® YéKpares. 


SQKPATHS. 


avTos 6 Tt Bovher mpatos eLevpwv héye. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> hd id e wy / 
akyKoas pupiaKis aya Bovdopat* 
TEpt TOV TOKWY, OTMS av a7T0OG jundevi. 


8a: almost personifies yduny, being 
related to amoorepnths, a depriver, 
cheat, as avaAnrpls is to avAnrhs. Cf. 
728, 747. 

732. pd rov...ov: this phrase 
occurs often. Cf Ach, 59; Eq. 1041; 
Ay, 268. 

733. éxeus tu: te. ekedpneds Tt. 
Ace. to a Schol. the expression is em- 
ployed in questioning a huntsman or 
angler, but freq. it is used as here. 
A slight play on the word in the an- 


swer, as here, is seen also Soph. Aj. 
875f., HMIX. @xeis ody; HMIX. médyvou 
ye wAHO0s. Hur. Suppl. 818, AA. exes ; 
XO. myudtav y dAis Bdpos. 

734. mdnv el: see on 361. 

739. dmws dv dmosa: for &y with 
the subjy. in final clauses, see GMT. 
44,1, n. 2. Of 988, 1461. Here 
‘the grammatical connexion is very 


loose, and the clause has nearly 
the foree of an indir. deliberative 
question. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


SOKPATHS. 


/ A 4 
740 (0c vuv, KadvmTOV Kal oXaTAS THV ppovtida 


/ \ / 
NemTHy KATA piKpoVv Tepippover TA Tpayyata, 


2) lal lal \ : lal 
6pAas Suarpav KaL OKOTTOV. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


¥ , 
olor Tadas. 


SQOKPATHS. 


lal A Er 
ey’ atpeua* Kay amopns Te TaV vonuaTav, 


» icy A , , 
adbets atren Oe - KaTA TH yvORN Taw 


5 x , 
745 kivnoov ads adtd Kal Cvydlpicov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Oo Swxparidvov pihrarov. 


SQKPATHS. 


Tl, @ yepov; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


4 
EXO TOKOV YVOUNV ATOTTEPYTLKYD. 


740. kadvmrov: the simple verb 
in this sense seems to occur only 


here. Cobet proposes %@ éyxadvrrov. 
—oyxdoas: cf 409. This verb is 
much used in the sense of bleed 


(trans.), which some assign to it here. 
Koch renders concentrate ; Felton, cut 
(Aemrny, fine), for which oxtoas would 
suit better. The meaning preferred 
in L. and §., let go, give play to, leaves 
Aerryy hardly intelligible, for this 
seems to denote the result of oxd- 
cas. Perhaps Socrates wants the mind 
bled thin like the body of a hard 
student. 

742. S.apay: often used in philo- 
sophic language in the sense of 
making logical discriminations, drawing 
distinctions, Cf. Plat. Charm. 1634, 


TIpodlkov pmupla tivd aknkoa mep) dvo- 
udtrwy Statpodytos, and freq. in 
Plat. Isocr. 12. 17, (of copioral) rods 
Adyous pov eAvualvoyto ... diapodyres 
odk 6p0@s (referring to the proper 
separation of the «éAa in reading). 
In our passage dSiaipéy ka cKomay is 
about the equiv. of the Eng. analyzing 
and scrutinizing. —olpor tddas : see 
Introd. § 48 and note. 

745. {vywOpicov: weigh, ponder ; 
apparently only here. The definition 
in Poll. x. 26, 7d (uyd@picov em) rod 
KAetooy eidOaci(?) tTdrTew, seems to 
be based upon our passage, KAcicoy 
being a corruption of kfynooy, with 
which Poll. merely inferred that @yd- 
Opioov Was synonymous. The mean- 
ing weigh is given by a Schol. 
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SOKPATHS. 


eriderEov avTypy. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


Te Qae , 
ELITE  VUV [Lol— 


SQKPATHS. 


\ , 
TO Tl; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


yuvaika pappakid ei mpiduevos Oerradnvy 


750 Kafehoywe VUKTOP THY GEdyVyY, Eira SE 


avTHVY KabeipEayw €s Aodetov atpoyyvor, 


4 / i) 
@OTEP KATOTTPOV, KATA THpoOinVv Exwv. 


SOKPATHS. 


, an a oa 
tt Onta Tovr av aderyjceev o ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


y 
O TL; 


et pnker avaréhdor oehyvy pndapod, 


> xX e] 8 vd \ / 
755 OVK GY QATOOOLNV TOUS TOKOUS. 


748. érlSekov: exhibit, — used (gen- 
erally in the mid.) of the sophists, 
who give specimens of their wisdom 
for the purpose of attracting pupils. 
—ro tt: just as the Greeks said 6 
Todos, 6 ToLda5e, etc., SO in questions 
they could say 6 motos, and even 7d 
vt, as here; but 6 ris is not found. 

749. Qerradyv: the Thessalian 
women were reputed to excel in the 
magic art. Schol., gacl 5¢ 67. Mfdea 
gpevyovoa Klotny ekéBadre papudcwy exet 
kal dvépvoay (sprang up, grew). To 
them was ascribed even the power of 
drawing the moon down from the 
sky. Plat. Gorg. 513 a, ras thy ceAh= 
ynv Kabaipotous Tas @eTTadtdas. Plin. 
iN, oi, xxx i, 2) mee quisquam 
dixit, quando (ars magica) 
transisset ad Thessalas ma- 
tres. miror equidem illis 


populis famam eius in tan- 
tum adhaesisse, ut Menander 
Thessalam cognominaret fa- 
bulam, complexam ambages 
feminarum detrahentium lu- 
Ginga, Ops Nelsen PBX, ibe Hil te 
Verg. Hcl. 8.69. Ov. Met. vii. 207 ff. 

751. Nodetov: originally a O04Kn Tay 
Adpwv or crest-case. Cf. Ach. 1109. 
The present use of the word is indi- 
cated by Poll. x. 126, carorrpoy, ob thy 
Onxnv Aopetov Kadodow. A case of 
the sort was necessary to prevent the 
mirror, which was metallic, from cor- 
roding. 

752. «arorrpoy: the mirror, being 
merely a small, round metal plate, 
with a handle, never served as a wall- 
ornament, 

753. § tu: see on 214. 

755. druy cl: lit. quia quid? be 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


SQKPATHS. 


€ ‘\ i on 
oTLn TL On; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


e x ‘\ A > Ve 8 iC 
OTLY) KATA [LYNVA TAapyvpLov OVELCETAL. 


SQKPATHS. 


5 yg S 4 
6D y+ adN Erepov ad cou tpoBarO tu de€wov. 


Fo 
el cou ypadoto mevterddavros Tis Sikn, 


4 x > X\ > , > 4 
OTMS AV AUTYV apavic eas, ElLTTE LOL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


9 9 > iO. > ‘\ Pd 
160 0TwS; OmTws; ovK old: atap CynTyTEoP. 


SQKPATHS. 


, A x i> \ 7 4 5 4 
py vuv mept cavtov eihNe THY yvoOpunv aél, 
ann amroyaha TV ppovTtd els TOY aépa 
\woderov @OTEP pNAodSVOnv TOU TOOOS. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


VA > BI) , A , 7, 
eupynk adavow THs dikns copwraryy, 


cause —what ? The interr. ri takes the 
place of a causal sent. less the causal 
particle; but practically the words 
seem to have lost their separate 
forces, for we find ri ct 54, Thesm. 
84, answered by 67) xré. Ky. Spr. 
51, 17, 8, supplies éorf with ri. CF. 
784, and see on {va rt, 1192. 

756. kard pyva: see on 17. why 
is both moon and month.—o apyvpvov : 
as the Schols. on this verse remark 
that the comedians use the pi., it is 
prob. that they had rapyvpia before 
them. The pl. occurs also Frg. 225, 
390, and Eupol. 168. 

758. mevrerddavtos tis: the num- 
ber of talents is assumed merely as 
an example or illustration. The 


force of 7!s may be brought out by a 
paraphrase : “Suppose you were sued 
for a matter of twenty thousand dol- 
lars” (strictly about five thousand, 
but see on 21). 

761. Socrates warns him against 
the pursuit of a single method to the 
exclusion of others. See on 703. 

763. Poll. ix. 124, 4 5& pndrodrAdvOn 
(Gov mrnvdv eat, hy Kal pndordvOny 
kadodow ob Cou Alvoy ekdhcavtes 
apidow, kré., — the well-known amuse- 
ment of children.. The ¢poytls is to 
be allowed wide range, but must be re- 
strained from soaring entirely away. 
—Tov modes: depends on Awdderor, 
the principle being the same as that 
in AaBety (apmdoa, etc.) Tid Tod modds. 
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9 > A 
165 WOT GUTOV dpodoyEely o pol. 


ZQOKPATHS. 


, tf 
TOLaV TWA; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


On Tapa Toor hapyaKorddas tiv iOov 


4 2. \ - \ A 
TavTnV €OpaKas, THY Kadyv, THY Siadarn, 


CNT Te Bak \ A y 
ab 4S TO TUP amTovet ; 


SQKPATHS. 


Tv varov héyes ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


eywye* epe, ti Snr av, ei tavrnv haBar, ~ 


710 O76T eyypddoito THy Sikny 6 ypappareds, 


> , N a N N y 
aTwTépw aTas dE Tpos TOV HALO 
Ta ypdppar exryn€ayu THs euns Sixns ; 


765. dere xré.: see on 468. — mol- 
av tia: a freq. combination, giving 
vagueness to the question. 

766. happakomadas: the Greeks 
had no real apothecary shops. ‘The 
physicians provided the medicines 
which they prescribed. Still the rem- 
edies that were not in high repute, 
esp. those regarded as miraculous, 
such as amulets and charms, were 
sold also by the dapuaxorGdAa, who 
kept them in store or hawked them 
on the streets. Among their wares 
were all sorts of curiosities, as here 
the lens. 

768. tadrov: burning-glass, prob. 
made of real glass, which at that 
time was a rarity, and was ranked 
with precious stones. In Ach. 73, 
glass ware is mentioned as a mark of 
Persian splendor. When Plin., N. H. 
xxxvil. 2. 10, mentions the circum- 
stance that, in cauterizing, physicians 


used by preference a crystallina 
pila (crystal ball, as a lens), he prob. 
refers to physicians of later times. 

769. ti 8yr av: see on 108 and 
154, with which compare Lys. 399, 
tl bar ay, <i mVO010 Kal THY TOVD BBpww. 

770. éyypdouro: partakes of the 
form of the ideal prot. to which it 
belongs, 7.e. the mood is assimilated 
to that of exrftams. Cf 1251; Ran. 
96f.; Heel. 897, (ovdels) orépyew ky 
€O<Aot paAAov 7) yh Toy pidrov, dep 
tuvelny. GMT. 64, 1.—o ypappa- 
revs: the clerk (of the court, ve. of 
the archon). When the indictment 
was accepted, it was written out, in 
full or in abstract, upon a waxen tab- 
let by the clerk, and hung up at the 
place where the court was held, for 
public inspection. Cobet observes 
that the verb denoting this was not 
ypaperba (see Crit. Notes), but éyypd- 
peaPat. r 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


SQKPATHS. 


copas ye vy Tas Xdpuras. 


STPEVIAAHS, 


ol as noopan, 


4 /, Py 4 , Ou 
OTL TEVTETAAAVTOS OLAYEYpaTTaL pol OLKN. 


SQKPATHS. 


+ v2 V4 ‘\ , 
715 aye on, TAXKEWS TOUTL EvvdpTacov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


N , 
TO ats: 


SQKPATHS. 


Oras amootpépar av dvTOuKkov Sdixnv 


pédr\ov odryjcew, pi) TapdvTwy papTvpwr. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


/ Lae > 
davioTaTa Kal pact. 


SQKPATHS. 


ele Oy. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


773. Xdpitras: prob. because the 
device xapievtws etndpynrat.—olw ds: 
this phrase, expressing emotion both 
of joy and of pain, occurs often 
(fourteen times) in Ar., and is used 
(not of joy, however) by Soph. It 
had virtually become one word, for 
the ordinary elision of -o: in tragedy 
is not to be assumed. Many of the 
excls. denoting pain were also used of 
joy, as ped, Av, 1724; mama’, Eur. Cyl. 
572, etc. As to iod and iod, see on 1 
and 1170. 

774. Siayéypamrar: Siaypddew is 
lit. draw a line through, expunge. As 
a technical term it was used some- 
times of the archon declining to ad- 
mit, or quashing, a suit, as Dem. 
Olymp. 26, Wndioauévov S& tradta Tey 


Kat 1 eyo. 

dicacr@y Sieypayev 5 tpxwy Kata Tov 
vouov Thy tovtoul audicBytnow (suit 
for inheritance); and sometimes of 
the defendant rebutting a charge, as 
Lys. 17. 5, S:éypaydy pov tas dlkas, 
Zumopor ddckovres eivat. Strepsiades 
puns upon this last meaning and the 
lit. sense expunge. 

775. tuvdpracov: cf. Soph. Aj. 15, 
ws edpabés cov... | pavnw akotw kar 
tvvapra(w ppevi. Compare compre- 
hendere, 

776. Sikynv: obj. 
(avert). 

777. mwapovtwyv: sc. col. 

778. pavderara: most cheaply, i.e. 
very readily,—not materially differ- 
ent from fgora.— kal Sy A€yw: a 
common expression in the drama 


of amoorpévato 
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> 4 4 “A 3 4 7 
el mpocbey ere pias eveatoons Sixys, 


780 mpi THY eunv Kaeo, amayéaiwnv TpEXoV. 


SQOKPATHS. 


ovoev héyeus. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


vy Tovs Heods eywy’, émet 


b) ‘\ 3 lal lal 
ovdeis Kat euod TeOvedtos cicaker Sikny. 


SQOKPATHS. 


VOXELS - amepp ; ovK av didakainy ao ert. 


when, after some parley, the narra- 
tive of the thing in question is be- 
gun; usually kal 3) Aéyw oo at the 
beginning of a verse. 

779. The cases were tried in a 
fixed order that was pre-arranged. 
When each suit came up in its turn, 
the herald, by order of the archon, 
proclaimed or called the case (kadety 
thy diknv). Cf. Vesp. 1441.— éverroi- 
ons: cf. Dem. Apatur. 13, everrnnvias 
Ibid. 14, évertnruidy 8° at- 
Isae. 11. 45, dinar yap 
So also 


THs Sikns. 
Tots Ta BikGy. 
éveathkact wWevdouapTupior. 
6 éveoras aydy, méAEmOs, etc. 

780. mplv: for mpéabev (mpdrepoy, 
amply) ...mplv, see GMT. 67, 2, n.4; H. 
955 a.—Kadeio@’: the elision of a in 
-Mal, -Cal, -Ta, -7 0a, etc., never tolerated 
in tragedy, has been questioned even 
incomedy; butin the present example 
we have to assume elision, as either 
erasis or aphaeresis would create a 
spondee in an even place.— tp€xov: 
when the partic. describes the man- 
ner or means of an act, or denotes 
some essential or important attendant 
circumstance, and not merely an ac- 
cidental preceding or concomitant 
fact, the pres. is often used where 
we might expect the aor. or pf. tpé- 
xv denotes the haste with which he 


would hang himself: I should go run- 
ning and hang myself. Cf. 1164; Eq. 
25. Thue. i. 11. 2, fadiws av udxn 
KpatovyrTes eiAoyv, with which com- 
pare viii. 1.3, évéusdov TG vavting@ em 
Toy Tleipaad mAevoeioba, &AAws Te Kal 
ToToUTOY KpaThaayvtTas (a previous 
independent fact). Hom. J/. iv. 392, 
ay ap’ avepxowev muxwody Adxor cioav 
&yovres. Xen. Anab.i. 5. 14, eddds 
oby cis Td wécov auporépwy &ywv ero 
7a dda (with this compare 1212, eiad- 
yov). Eur. Med. 957f., d6r€ péportes. 
Of course it is not maintained that 
every pres. partic.when seemingly used 
as an aor. can be so explained (see on 
128), nor is the pres. necessary in the 
cases under consideration. Cf. Vesp. 
852 f., GAN eyd Spaydy | adrds Komsod- 
fat, Where tpéxwy would be suitable. 

781. ¢ywye: sc. Aéyw Tu. See on 
644. 

782. elodter: sc. cis Td Sixaorhpioy. 
Cf. 845; Vesp. 826, 840, 842. 

783. §8atalynv: different from 
127. Cf. Plut. 687, 6 tepeds we mpovdi- 
ddtato. Soph. Tr. 680, 5 Onp we mpod- 
did5dtaro, This use of the mid. of the 
simple verb, which is common in 
Luc., can hardly be paralleled in Att. 
Neither Plat., Jfenex. 238 b, nor Meno, 
93d, is to the point, and Plat. Rep, 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


étiy TL; vat oe Tpos Yeav, @ Loxpares. 


SQOKPATHS. 


785 GAN edOds emidnOer ov y arr av Kat ways 


emel Ti Vv, 0 mpwTov edrday Ons; eye. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


teat} A le id lal i , an > 
hép iow, Ti pevToL TpaTov HV; TL TpP@TOv HV; 
7 S > vey , / ¥ 
Tis HV, & H patTouela pévTor Taddura ; 


x ei 
OLJLOL, TLS VV; 


SQKPATHS. 


- L , = cal 
OUK €S KOpakas atropbepet, 


iv. 421e is uncertain. It has been 
proposed to read od by Siddtamw’ ay, 
to which Kock would prefer ot yap 
diddtayw av. 

784. val: beseechingly. Cf Paz, 
TP. val 
mpos TaY KpeOy KTé.—oe€: depending 
on ikerevw, dvTiBoA@, Or some similar 
idea present more or less consciously 
to the speaker’s mind; but o¢ is 
usually placed immediately after mpés, 
as Soph. Tr. 486, wn, mpds ce TOD Kat’ 
ixpoy Oiratoy vdmos | Aids kataorpd- 
mrovtos (without verb in Soph. only 
here). Freq. in Eur. with val. Of. 
Tipp. 605, val mpds ce Tis ois Skies. 
Phoen. 1665, vat mpds ce rijode untpds. 
Compare per te deos oro. See 
also on 595. Kr. Dial. 68, 5, 2. 

785. On the charge of forgetful- 
ness and the sudden and groundless 
nature of Socrates’s outburst of im- 
patience, see Introd. § 46.—drr dv 
kal pdOys: the force of raf is the 
same that it would be in édy tiva rad 
udOns, and may be expressed by ren- 
dering the clause “the little you do 
learn.” See also on 1344. 


378, EP. ok &y ciwmhoait. 


787. pévro: for the use of this word 
in the first member of a reiterated 
question, cf Eubul. 116. 18, xpnorh 
tts Av wevta, tis; Plat. Phaedr. 286 d, 
duvume yap cor... Tlva wévTo1, Tlva Bear ; 
In the next verse it is removed to 
the rel. clause accompanying the first 
member of the repeated question. 
Kr. Spr. 69, 86. The particle is in 
no way concerned in the repetition 
of the question, but is merely adapt- 
ed to the sort of doubting question 
which is often, but not always, re- 
peated. Cf Thesm. 630, pép> 18w, ti 
févTot mp@tov hv; emlvouev. 

788. He can remember only that 
the thing was fem., hence rls jv, ev 7. 

789. és Kopakas aropOepet: by 
brachylogy for ov« dropPepotpevos es 
képaxas tre; Similarly Eq. 4, 892; 
Av. 916; Pax, 72, expOapels od« of8° 
Eur. H. F’. 1290, od yijs tHo® 
amopbapnoerat. So the simple verb, 
Plut. 598, 610, viv 8& POelpov, i.e. Per 
poumervn &arid. Dem. Mid. 189, devol 
Twés eciot pOelpecbar mpds Tovs mAov- 
gtovs. Eur. Andr. 708, ci ph pOeper 


THOS ws Tdx.oT amd oréyns. 


et 
oTrol, 
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790 > ON , \ / / 
ETLANOMOTATOY KAL OKALOTATOV YEPOVTLOV ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


¥ , > bn?’ e ve , 

olwol, TL ovv OnF 6 KaKodaipwr TEtcomat ; 

=) XA x 3) A si A 
amo yap Ohodmar py palav yhwrrootpodeiv. 
> > > / 

arr, @ Nedhehau, xpnorov tr cvpBovrevaarte. 


XOPOS. 
€ a , > A 
NMELS PEV, @ mpeo BvTa, ovp Bovrevoper, 
y+ 4 oF > > / 
795 €L DOL TLS VLOS EOTW exteOpappevos, 


Pe > Lal > \ Lal 
TEMTEL EKEWOV aVTL GavTov pavOavew. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, > 
GAN ear Ewouy” vios Kadés TE Kayalds 


aN’ ovK Odden yap pavOdvew: Ti eyo 7a0e ; 


XOPOS. 


. > > 4 
av 8 ETLTPETTELS 5 


STPEVIAAHS. 


EVTWLATEL yap Kal opprya 


790. émAnopotarov: as if from 
érlAnouos, the usual form being ézi- 
Anopovéoraros. — Here Socrates ought 
to have left the stage, but cf. 806 ff., 
and see Introd. § 46f. 

792. dao ydp dAotpar: so-called 
tmesis is a relic of an early period 
when preps. were much more freely 
used as separate advs. It sometimes 
occurs, however, in compound verbs 
in which the preps. have lost their 
independent force. Cf. 1440; Ran. 
1106, ava 8 EpecOov. — prj padav : cond. 
and causal, for want of learning. From 
such cases was prob. developed the 
later use of wf with the purely causal 
partic. 

798. GAN ovk eBédev yap: when ydp 
is separated from add in this way, 


we 


it is easy to assume an ellipsis with 
aAAd, but when adda ydp begins a 
clause, the assumption of an ellipsis 
is admissible only on the theory that 
aAAa ydp is an unconscious extension 
of GAAw... yap. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that ydp, for yé dp 
(%pa), is not necessarily synonymous 
with our for. Compare the Lat. at 
enim (enim never meaning for in 
early Lat.).— rl éyd ma0w: what is to 
become of me? what am I to do? Com- 
pare with the fut. in 461, what will 
befall me. See on 234. 

799. émirpémets: sc. aire, give way 
to him. — odpryd: Galen., rd oppryar- 
Tes bvoma emi TOY EVEKTLKD@S TETAT- 
pwmévwy Aéyeras Sd kalkatTa Tay 
véwy avTd pdvoy eipnkacw. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


lal > (a Lal vA 
800 KOT €K YVUVQLKWV EVTTTEP WV TMV Kouovpas. 


drap péreyt y avrov: jv dé py Oedy, 


Y lal lal Si eh 
otk €o0 Saws ovK e€eh@ *K THS OlKLaS. 


/ 
GN’ éravdpewdr p” dhiyov eicehOav xpovor. 


( Avrirtpopr. ) 


5 a = a 2.) 7)? SS Pe ao 
dp’ aicbdver mretara Sv Has aya avrix e€wv 


XOPOS. 
805 
ye an ¢ 
poovas Jedv; as 
y 50. > A 4 5 lo 
ETOLOS OO EOTW arravTa Opay, 
y > oN w 2 
oo av Kehevys. 
810 


od & davdpos exremynypévov Kai davepas érnppevov 


4 e 
yvovs amohdipers, 6 TL mAetocTov S¥vacat, 


nr wn , 
Tayéws* purer yap ws Ta Tov ETEpa Tpémeo Oa. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


ovToL pa THY “Opixdyny er evtavfi peveis: 
815 dA eof €\Oav tovs Meyakhéous kiovas. 


800. Kotovpas: see on 48. 

803. This verse seems to have 
been formed from 843. There was 
no need for the request that he 
should wait unless he was to do so 
outside, and even if there had been, 
there is no conceivable reason why 
Strepsiades should have wished him 
to goin. See also Introd. § 46f. 

804-817: antistrophic to 700 ff. 

806. povas Gav: Socrates did not 
need this information. 

808. KeXevgs: Socrates has no no- 
tion of giving the old man any further 
commands. 

812. doddpers: the situation of- 
fered no opportunity for this. See 
Introd. § 47.—On this word Bust. 
says, Admrew Kuplws (properly) rd po- 
petv, dvowarorombey Kal KupiodreKkTnoey 
(properly or lit. used ) emi re Kuvdy Kad 


Aikwy Kal towoitav (wv. Cf. Arist. 
An. Hist. viii. 6. 1, miver 3€ Tov wv 
Ta Kapxapddovta (sharp-toothed) Ad- 
arovtra. Hom. Ji. xvi. 161, of wolves. 
Ach, 1229; Pax, 885, tov Goudy ék- 
AdWerar. Frg. 492, 7d 8 afua AAadas 
tovudy. Compare Eng. cognate lap. 

813. taxéws: obs. the emphatic 
position, at the end of the clause but 
at the beginning of the verse. 

814-888. The third episode (éme- 
adSioy tptrov). 

814. pa tHy ‘OplxrAnyv: by Mist. Of 
330, 423 ff, 627; Vesp. 1442; Thesm. 
225. Strepsiades shows marked ef- 
fects of his recent training. 

815. klovas: we are to assume that 
the son, just before arriving at the 
stage, has once more, in refusing to 
obey his father, alluded to his uncle 
Megacles (cf: 124). In the house of 
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®EIAINMIAHS. 


5 , , A , > 
@ daydvee, ti yphua maoyes, & wdrep; 
5 = A x 
ovk eb dpovels, wa Tov Ai’ ov, Tov ’OVpriov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


idov y, ov, AC "Ohvpmriov: THs bapias * 


in , /, y 
To Ata vowilew ovtTa tyALKovTOVi. 


PEIAITNNIAHS. 


, xX PD 
820 Ti O€ TOUT eyéehacas éredv; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> 4 
evOupovpevos 


9 , > ‘ a > , 
OTL TaLod.pLov €l KQL ppovets aAPpXaAuka. 


9 os / > 73 > A 7 
opas ye pnv mpocehf, w elds melova, 


, , a SOFA \ oECN ¥ 
Kat OOL ppacw Tt TpayyL, O pabov avyp €OE€l. 


Megacles, according to the old man’s 
ironical exaggeration, there is noth- 
ing to eat but the columns, which are 
all that is left of former splendor. 

817. pa tov AC ov: see Crit. Notes 
and on 1066. Cf Soph. £/. 1063, 
GAN ov, Tay Aids Gotpamdy, Sapdy ovK 
amdynro.. 

818. iSo0v: with contempt, “only 
listen to him.” Different from 82. 
Cf. 872, 1469; Eq. 87, 844, 708; Ran. 
1205; Lys. 441. 

819. +d Ala vopitey: the exclama- 
tory gen. (here pwplas) is freq. fol- 
lowed by the articular inf. assigning 
the cause. (Sometimes this inf. 
clause is used alone as an excl. Cf. 
268.) GMT. 104. Cf. Eccl. 787, rijs 
poplas, 7d wndt éravauéverr, Ken. Cyr. 
ii. 2. 8, ris tUxNs, Td Gud viv KAndevTa 
depo ruxeiv.— THALKovTov(: usually 
rendered so old, so big; but it would 
have to refer to his being so young, 
to be consistent with 821. Of course 
it is in all cases a question of the 


legitimate inference to be drawn, as 
THAtKovTOS (THAUKdo5e) Means merely 
of such an age, here at your age. Of. 
Soph. Ant. 726f., of rnAckolBe Kad 
5idakdue0a 5h | ppoveiv tw avdpds 7 7- 
Atkodbde thy pvow; Plat. Apol. 25d, 
tl djTa, @ MéAnre; TocovTov ov euod 
copérepos el THALKOUTOV OyTOS TH- 
Atkédade &r; 

821. dpovets dpxauka: have anti- 
quated notions ; a freq. use of gpoverv. 
As to the form dpxaukd, cf. Bekk. 
Anecd, 449, dpxaucdy nal mdvta Te 
ro.dra di% Toy Sto u. Compare pedo- 
moula, obroul, etc. 

822. Cf. Eur. Alc. 779, dip &0 
bnws ty Kad copdrepos yévy. Strepsia- 
des is going to speak in a (stage) 
whisper, as he is about to communi- 
cate some of the “mysteries” or se- 
crets of the school. Cf 148. 

823. dvyp: often used in the em- 
phatic sense like our man. Of. E79. 
179, 333, 892, 1255. Eur. Cycl. 595, 
dmws avip Eret. 


K 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


Smas Sé ToUTO py Sidakes pynd€va. 


SEIAINMMIAHS. 
> 4 , YY 
825 iOov: TL EOTW ; 
STPEVIAAHS. 
+ oy 7 
@pocas vuvon Ala. 
SEIAINMIAHS. 
¥ > 
eyoy . 
Led STPEVIAAHS. 


es > , i 
6pas ovv, ws ayabov 70 pavbavev ; 
Ss 4 4 
ovk €or eT, @ Pedummidn, Zevs. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


adda Tis; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Atvos Baow\ever tov Ai? é&edndakds. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


atBot, Ti Anpets ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


¥ low ats Y ¥ 
tou Tovd OUTWS €Xov. 


824. dmws: see on 257, where the 
shade of meaning differs. Cf 1177, 
1464; Hq. 222; Av. 181; Ran. 7; 
Vesp. 1222. The different shades of 
meaning in different examples are due 
merely to the nature of the cireum- 
stances, just as an imy. may be a 
command, an appeal, a prayer, a 
warning, ete. That is, if we assume 
an ellipsis, it may be that of seeing to 
it, or of taking care, guarding against. 

825. i8oy: see on 82. He has 
obeyed the command mpdcerde, 822. — 
vuv8y: cf Phot. viv 34 (vuvdh ace. 
to Kock on the ground that viv 34 
means at this moment) + a&prtws } wixpdy 
gumpoodev. 'Tim., viv 34: mpd dAlyou 
xpévov. Schol. Pax, 5, oftws Arriucod 


av) rod dpriws. Cf. Av. 923. Hermipp. 
47, welGwy 4) vuvdh ort, he is greater than 
he was just now. Magnes, 5, vuvd) 
Mey &uvus wh yeyovévat, viv S€ drs. 

827. otk gor ett: cf 3867. Strep- 
siades, not supposing for a moment 
that the previous existence of Zeus 
is questioned, understands the new 
doctrine to be that he has been de- 
throned, hence ot« @r1, no longer. 
See on 881. Qf 1470f. For the 
position of ér:, cf Thesm. 946, od« 
gor &r é€Amls.— dAAG tls: Phidippi- 
des cannot imagine the universe 
without a supreme ruler. 

829. ri: cognate rather than ady. 
acc. — tet: obs. the dogmatic style 
of the sophists, See on 331, 
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PEIAINMIAHS. 


830 Tis dynou Tadra ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Lwxpatys 6 MryAwos 
Kat Xaupedav, ds olde 7a uddav lyvy. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


\ 3 3 A A 
av & eis tocovrov Tév paviav éd7AvOas, 


9 eS Pd 4 , A 
aot avopdow meiBer yohdow ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


EVOTOMEL 


Kat pndev etrys pradpov avdpas Sevovs 


835 Kal vouv exovTas: ay UT THS Pevdwdéias 


arekeipat ovdels maoT ovd HreEtpaTo 


ovd «is Badavetov 7Me Novadpevos: od Se 


YY lal 
womep TeOvedTos KaTadder pov Tov ior. 


830. 6 Mrdtos: Diagoras of Melos 
(see on Av. 1072 and Ran. 320), be- 
cause of his violent attacks upon the 
popular religion, was called &eos. 
Here Socrates, rap’ imévoiay, is called 
the Melian, instead of the wise, or 
something of the sort, by which the 
poet intimates that he is the Diagoras 
of Athens. So the Christian writers 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Arnobius 
call Hippon of Rhegium a “ Melian.” 

832. pavidy: nouns denoting men- 
tal or physical states are freq. used 
in the pl. in Greek. Cf Paz, 65, 
mapdderyua Tay waviay. Lys. 342, mo0- 
Aguov kal pavidy pvoapevas “EAAGSa. 
Thesm. 680, wavias prcywr. Ibid. 798, 
pavlas patveobe. Kr. Spr. 45, 3, 4. 

833. xoddow: in Att. xordy, like 
popular Eng. be mad, means both be 
angry and be crazy. For the former, 
cf. Antiph. 89. 4; Epicr. 5.7. For the 
latter, cf Strato, 1.6f., récous KéKAnnas 


Héponas (men) én) Setmvov; Aéye. | "Eya 
KeKAnKa pepotras (bec-martins) ém de?- 
mvov; xoAas. See on Av. 14. — ev- 
otoper: like edpnueiv, 269. 

836. darexelparo: the xouay implied 
here is not to be confounded with 
that mentioned in 14. Cf Av. 1282, 
éxduwy, erelywy, eppimwv, €owkpa- 
tTwy.—nrgelparo: the Greeks, out of 
regard for health and cleanliness, 
anointed themselves with oil before 
gymnastic exercises and before meals. 

837. Badavetov: although the bath 
was not considered so essential by the 
Greeks as by the Romans, still, in so 
far as it was necessary for cleanliness, 
its neglect is made areproach. Cf. 
Lys. 280, pum@y, amapdriAros, e& erav 
éArovtos. Plut. 85, (MarpoxdAjs) ovn 
édovoar ef Stoumep eyevero. Socrates 
is ridiculed as &Aovros also in Av. 
1554. Cf. Plat. Symp. 174 a. 

838. Karadce: for katadover. Cf. 
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A Me 
ANN ds tayior eOav tmep éuod pavOave. 


@EITAINNIAHS. 


, , ¥ 
840 76 8° ay wap ékeivov Kat palo. xpnotov Tis av; 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


7 
adnfes ; ooamep ear ev avipdtos copa: 


\ bs \ , 

yore 5€ cavtdov, ws apabys eb Kal TaxUs. 
\ la 

GAN éravapewov p ddiyov evtavOi xpovor. 


@EIAINNIAHS. 


} 


¥ ez , la A , 
OLLOL, TU dpdcw TApappovovvTos TOV TAT POS ; 


\ 4 
845 7 OTEpov Tapavoias avTov eicayayov Edo, 


aA A \ 7 > la) 4 
77 TOL aoopoTmnyots TYV PavLay AvUTOVU ppace ; 


Hom, Od. x. 361. Hes. Op. 747, unde 
AdecOar. Hence Aovrat, AovyTat, Aova Gat, 
etc. In Adew the original vof the stem 
Aou- has gone into its cognate consonant 
F, and disappeared.— domep Tebvea- 
ros: alluding to the custom of bathing 
corpses (cf. Plat. Phaed. 115 a) ; but it 
is followed rapa mpoodoxlay by roy Bloy, 
i.e. ovotav, so that caraAde suddenly 
assumes the force of karavadloxeis els 
Aoutpd, hence squander, like eluere 
and elavare in Plautus. 

839. Umrép pod: ie. dvr 
Compare the double use of for. 

840. kal pador: the shade of mean- 
ing is a little different from that in 
785, as here the emphasis has refer- 
ence to the source from which one is 
to learn, while in 785 it refers to 
the character of the learner. This 
emphatic raf is sometimes accompa- 
nied by org, as Pax, 1289, rod kal 
mor el; whose son are you anyway 2 
Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 47, rodtov rh more iad 
Kadéoat xph ; 


euov. 


841. adnbes: distinguish from aA7- 
éés. The proparox. form is an interr. 
excl. of astonishment freq. accompa- 
nied with indignation, can it be? Cf. 
Eq. 89; Av. 174, 1048, 1606; Ran. 
840; Vesp. 1412, ete. Eur. Cycl. 241. 
Also in tragedy, as Soph. O. 7. 350, 
Ant. 758. 

842. Obs. the expansion of the 
Delphic yv40: ceautéy.— mrayvs: Suid., 
kal maxds Kal dpyatos éml rod HALOlov 
TdTTeTaL mapz Tots madaois. Hipp. 
Aér. p. 568, és tas réxvas maxées, od 
Aemtol oddé dkées. 

843. Strepsiades goes to bring a 
rooster and a hen, whereupon Phidip- 
pides soliloquizes, 844 ff. 

845. mapavolas: cf: Xen. Mem. i. 
2. 49, pdokwy kata vdmoy eketvat 
mapavolas €Adytt kal roy matépa Shoat. 
The story which was current in an- 
cient times that a suit of this sort 
was instituted against Sophocles by 


his son Iophon is prob. false. See on 
Ran, 73. 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


Poe lo \ A 7 , > / 
ép LO@, OU TOVTOY TL ovopates ; ELE [LOL. 


SEIAINMIAHS. 
, 
aexTpvova. 
STPEVIAAHS, 
an \ x 
Kak@s ye. Tautyvi dé ri; 
$EIAINMIAHS. 
5 a J 
aNEKTPUOY . 
STPEVIAAHS. 


» a») 2 / > 
pepo TQAUTO ; KaTayehaoros El. 


850 yy vuy TO NOUTOV: ada THVOE fev Kadetv 


> , \ > 5 V2 
aheKTpvawar, TovTovi O ah€xTopa. 


PEIAINMIAHS. 


ahexTpvaway; tadt euables Ta deEa 


+ ‘\ + x X A 
€loOwW Tape Oav apTt TAPA TOUS VIVEVESS 5 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Xarepa ye odds Grd 6 te pabouw’ Exaorore, 
855 errehavOavounv av evOds vmd mrAnOovs érar. 


@EIAINMIAHS, 


‘\ lal A \ > fa > , 
dua tadta 679 Kai Ooipariov dadecas; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


GAN ovK aToA@A\eK, adda KAT OTEpPOVTLKG. 


847. ri: the pred. obj. is neut. be- 
cause it refers to the name. See 
Crit. Notes and on 452. Of. 663, 849. 
Andoe. 1. 129, rf xph airdy dvoudoa; 
Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 47, cited on 840. 

850. kadetv: as imy. Cf 1080; 
Eq. 1089 (%); Ran. 133; Vesp. 386, 
1216; Frg. 25.2. GMT. 101 ; H: 957. 

851. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 
Moliére has a scene (iii. 8) very much 
like this. See on 636. 


853. ynyevets: this title of the 
giants, stormers of heaven (cf. Av. 
824), hence @eduaxor, he applies to 
the philosophers, as &eo. Cf. Ran. 
825. Eur. Bacch. 544, odvov & bare 
ylyav?’ avtimadov Oeois. Lbid. 996, rdv 
Ueov tvomoy &dicov *Exlovos téKoy yn- 
yev7- 

855. Cf. 631.— de: as in 835. 

856. ro ipdriov: cf 498. 

857. amodwdexa: the pf. here is 
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@EIAINNMIAHS. 


mak , 
Tas 0 euBddas rot Tétpopas, @VONTE TV; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


w@otrep Ilepuxhéns ets TO déov amodera. 
> A aN 
-860 GAN (Oe Badil, twpev: eira TH TaTpL 


/ > f > r 4 lg 
mf ojrevos efdpapre ¥ Kayo TOL TFOTE, 


not necessarily equiv. to the aor. in 
856. Turned by the pass., the passage 
would be, “That then is how your 
iudrioy got lost,is it?” “ But it isn’t 
lost, but pondered away.” — katarre- 
dpovrixa: the word is prob. coined 
for the occasion, though it appears 
later with a different meaning. Here 
the context and the familiar use of 
xaraé Make the sense clear. There 
may be a play upon katappoveiy. 

858. éuBdSas: see on 718.—crot 
rétpohas: cf. Vesp. 665, wot tpémerat 
Td xXphuata TaAAG; Anaxandr. 51, rdy 
eudyv pdvavdoyv (flute) wot rérpopas ;— 
avonte: in genuine cases of crasis 
the accent of the second word alone 
is usually retained. After @ some 
write aphaeresis, @’ydéynte, which seems 
to be sustained by @ ’ratpe, Vesp. 1239, 
where the first syllable, it might be 
supposed, would be aspirated if it 
were genuine crasis. But the most 
freq. contraction with & is that of 4-, 
asin our example; and as this vowel 
is less likely than ¢ to suffer aphaere- 
sis, the argument from @ °raipe is 
weakened. Besides, even assuming 
crasis with é-, the é would lose its 
individuality if aspirated in &raipe. 
Cf. &ewy from & and éxdy, Kr. Dial. 
14, 2,21 f.—ov: very common after 
an adj. in the voe. 

859. Ilepuxdéns: for the form, see 
on 70. At the time of the Euboean 
revolt (see on 218) the Spartans in- 
vaded Attica; but by a bribe of ten 


talents Pericles induced their general 
Cleandridas to withdraw the army. 
Of. Plat. Per. 22. ‘Thue. ii. 21. in 
his financial report at the end of the 
year Pericles accounted for this, sat- 
isfactorily to the people, by saying 
eis T) d5éov avndAwoa. After this the 
minister of foreign affairs had a right 
to make outlays under this head. 
Strepsiades changes avjnAwoa into ard- 
Aeca. — As in 856 f. there is a transi- 
tion from the aor. to the pf., so here 
we pass from the pf. rérpopas back 
to the aor. amdAeca. 

860. etra: it is not absolutely nec- 
essary to regard this as an instance 
of eira preceding the partic. (m6é- 
wevos here) which it logically con- 
nects with the finite verb; for 76d- 
jeevos merely sums up ¥0: Bad. Ce, toner, 
which is equiv. to “go and learn.” 
The same is true of ére:ta in 1249, 
where towodros Sy merely sums up the 
results of what preceded. Cf. Av. 
911; Plut. 1004, 1148. In Lys. 653 f., 
with the reading Acyéuevov of the 
Mss. (where Dind. and others have 
yevduevov), elra before dvaddéoayres 
seems to be logically subsequent to it. 
Some, however, emend radically. In 
Kr. Spr. 56, 10, 8, it is denied that 
elra, éreira, etc., can precede a partic. 
which they connect with a finite 
verb; while Kock regards our exam- 
ple and Lys, 653 as disproving his rule. 
For the ordinary usage, see on 409. 

861. éfdpapre: he thinks the art 
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3Q? (ews 
oid’, é€€reu cou tpavdioavte TiOdpevos, 


a lon 
ov mpatov GBordv €aBov HALAGTLKOD, 


- > / 
TovTov mpraunv cour Avaciows dpacida. 


@EIAINNIAHS. 


oy \ \ , lal 
865 7) bY ov TovTOLS TO yYpdv@ ToT ayOéoeL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A a , a A S 
ed y, ore emeta Ons. — depo Setp’, & Laxpates, 


¥ bd ¥ 
e€P: dyw yap cou Tov vioy TovTovt 


¥ > 5 4 
QKOVT ava7reloas. 


— SOKPATHS. 


7, , > b) ¥ 
VYTVUTLOS yop €OT ETL 


Kal Tov Kpewabpay ovtw TpiBav Tav évOdde. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


870 avTos TpiBwy eins av, El Kpeuaid ye. 


of defrauding, about to be learned, 
will furnish the means. 

862. ota: parenthetical. Cf Aesch. 
Pers. 838. Soph. Aj. 560, 938; El. 
354; O. C. 1615; Erg. 236. Hur. 
Med, 94, etc. Kock conjectures interr. 
vicé’; but if this stood in the Mss., 
no doubt %o@ would be conjectured 
by commentators as being still more 
natural. See Crit. Notes. 

863. It would be unsafe to infer 
the pay of a juror from this; for, 
although it certainly is more natural 
to understand him as meaning his 
entire pay for a day, it is by no 
means necessary. 

864. dpati8a: « toy-wagon. Cf. 880. 

865. He yields with the warning, 
you will be sorry for this. — 4 pay: freq. 
used to introduce oaths, and also 
strong assurances, esp. threats. See 
on Ran. 104.— té xpovw moré: also 
xpdvp wore, or 7H xXpdvy, or simply 
xpdve, some day. See on 66. 


866. Socrates appears in time to 
hear 867. 

868. yap: explains droyra. 

869. Kkpepabpoav: one would expect 
pabnudrwy, but kpeuwalpdy is used in 
reference to the previous appearance 
of Socrates on a kpeudOpa, 218. Kock 
is of the opinion that Phidippides, 
who knew nothing of that scene, sup- 
posed some instrument of punishment 
was meant, since kpeudOpa, inasmuch 
as it contains the idea of hanging (kpe- 
pavvivat), could suggest a torment; 
hence his resentment. The clause 
ynwitios yap éatt, however, was of 
itself sufficient to provoke the youth. 
—rpiBov: experienced in, acquainted 
with. Cf. Vesp. 1429. Eur. El. 1127, 
tplBwv yap odk el, drokos ova’ éy TH 
mdpos- 

870. Here Kock gives rp{Bwy the 
same meaning as in 869: you yourself 
would be acquainted with the rope (see 
on 869), ete. Others give it the mean- 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


oe pee wie Lov To bid0acKado; 
ovk és KOpakas; KaTapa ov TH dLWaTKAdg ; 


SQKPATHS. 


iSod Kpéuar, ws HrALGvoy ebbeyEaro 


\ ay / § , 
KQL TOLOL yetleow LEeppUN KOO LY. 


mos dv pdbor of otros anddev€w Sixns 


la a 7 
875 7) Know n Xavvoow AVATELOTH PLAV ; 


lal ¢ , 
KQLTOL YE TaNavTov TOUT enabler TrépBodos. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


dperer, SidacKe: Ovudcodds eotw dvceu: 


ing old garment, taking xpéuao in the 
sense of be hung up, as ona peg. In 
cases like this, where there is a pun, 
perfect transparency cannot be de- 
manded. The general effect may be 
produced by a little slang: “He is 
not yet up to the swing of this estab- 
lishment.” “You would be up your- 
self if you were only swung.” 

872. iSov: see on 818.— Kpéparo: 
see Crit. Notes. Various opinions are 
held as to the nature of the fault 
in the pronunciation of Phidippides 
here. Very little light is thrown on 
the matter by 873. Kock merely 
speaks of its being the broad pronun- 
ciation of the diphthong a. Others, 
with less plausibility, think the p was 
pronounced like A, after the manner 
of Alcibiades. Some even draw in- 
ferences as to the current pronuncia- 
tion of Greek, concluding that Phidip- 
pides still retained the obsolescent (*) 
diphthongal sound of a, while Socra- 
tes already gave it the modern Greek 
sound, d@ in German. It is evident, 
however, that we have to do with an 
individual peculiarity, if not a special 
one confined to that occasion and 
that word. In fact, the latter seems 
most plausible; for Phidippides, in 


making the play upon the words, 
prob. separated the vowels of a, so 
that «péua- might sound like the first 
two syllables of x«peuabpady, ve. he 
said xpéua- i ye.— Whatever be its 
nature, Socrates at once seizes upon 
the fault, treating with lofty con- 
tempt the insolent meaning of what 
was said. 

873. Steppunkooty: dia- has the no- 
tion of asunder. Cf. Quint. xi. 3. 81, 
labra et porriguntur male et 
scinduntur et diducuntur et 
dentes nudant, et in latus ac 
paene ad aures trahuntur. 

875. «Aynow: here the swmmons by 
an accuser. —yavywow: acc. to the 
Schol., the act of making void the 
antagonist’s argument; more prob. 
bombast. Cf. Eur. Andr. 930 f., caxdy 
yuvaikdy eloodol w amdrccay, | al por 
Aéyouta Tovad exavvwaav Aédyous, 
whereupon the Adéyo: are given, Av. 
819; Ach. 635 (yavvoroAlras). 

876. The idea is: “I have doubts 
about this lad’s ever learning to be 
an orator; and yet by paying a talent 
even Hyperbolus learned it,’ — so 
that the case was not utterly hopeless. 
See on 551.— otro: it is a single 
art; still we should expect radra. 
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5 , 
evOvs yé Tou TaLodpiov ov TuvvouTovt 


¥ A 
er\atre evdoov oikias vaus 7 eyhuev 


880 dpakidas TE oKUTiVas elpyalero, 


3 las ~ 
Kak Tov oLdiwy Batpaxous rote. tas Soxets. 


y 3 
OTws © éxetva TH hoyw pabnoerat, 


x 2 5 © F) , N \ y 
TOV KPE€lLTTOV , OOTLS EOTL, KAL TOV HTTOVA, 


A » 
[ds TASLKA héywv AVQT PETEL TOV KpeitTova “| 


aN \ P \ la) 
885 €av Oe ky, TOV your QOLKOV Tao7 TEXVY). 


SQKPATHS. 


SN Y og 3 5 lal A , 
QvuTOS pabncerar TOP QUTOW TOW Aoyow, 


oy IN Sue oes 
eyw 5 ATETOMLAL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


AP Y 
TOUTO VuyV pevyo , OTT WS 


XN , ‘\ YA 3 b] vs fe 8 - 
T Pos TAVTA TA OLKAL AVTL eyelw UPN TOETAL. 


XOPOS. 


AIKAIOS. 
xdper dSevpi, detEov cavrov 


878. ov: agreeing with the pred. 
So more freq. than otherwise with ay, 
KaAovmevos, and synonymous words. 
Kr. Spr. 63, 6, A. This is esp. the 
case when &y is more closely asso- 
ciated in position with the pred. than 
with the subj. Cf Av. 607. Plat. 
Prot. 354e, thy fdovny Sidkere ws 
ayabdy ov. But Plut. 88, eyo yap dv 
pepdkioy.— rvyyouvtovt: he indicates 
the size by some gesture. 

881. mds Soxets: strictly a paren- 
thetical question, found chiefly in 
comedy and Eur. Cf. Ach. 12, 24; 


Ran. 54; Eccl. 899; Plut. 742. Tur. 
Hipp. 446. 
882. daws: as in 824. —On the 


whole passage, see Introd. § 40f. 
883. This is identical with 113. 


884. This seems to be formed from 
901. Moreover, it has been remarked 
by Weyland, that 882 does not agree 
perfectly with 116 ff., 1107 ff., nor with 
930 ff., 938 ff., 990, 1000. But when 
we consider 885, inconsistency can 
hardly be charged. 

885. mdoy Téxvy: this is a mere 
ady. phrase qualifying the predica- 
tion, by all means, in any case; also 
indisputably. Cf. 1823; Eg. 592; 
Ran. 1235; Eccl. 366. Sometimes 
unxavj is used in about the same 
sense, as Lys. 300. So pyre réexvy 
pare wnxavi, Lys. 138. 95. Thue. y. 
18. 4. Cf Dem. Neaer. 16, réxvn 7) 
unxavi pTwody (in a law). 

888. Strepsiades and Socrates with- 
draw; Phidippides is, excepting of 
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A an ve 0 ‘\ ¥ 
890 toto. eatats, Kaimep Opacus wv. 
AAIKOS. 
9 \ ‘\ A , - 
iO’ drow xpytes. mov yap paddov o 
év Tows ToAAotat Aéywv azroha. 
AIKAIOS. 
> tal , , ¥ 
amo\ets ov; TiS @V; 
AAIKOS. 
hoyos. 
AIKAIOS. 
9 5 ¥ 
nTITwV y wv. 
AAIKOS. 
35 , Lal x a Lal ca 
GANA GE VLK@, TOV EMOU KPELTTH 
895 paoKovT Elva. 


AIKAIOS’. 


7 \ ~ 
Ti codov Toor; 


course the Clouds, the sole witness 
of the contest of the two Adyo. See 
Introd. §35f. The Adyo. are respec- 
tively champions not merely of right 
and wrong, but also of the old and 
of the recent times. Very similar 
is the well-known contest between 
Evdamovia (Karla) and *Apery in the 
*Qpa: of Prodicus in Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 
21ff. See on 361. 

889-1112 : the fourth episode ( ée:- 
ad5.ov Téraproy), containing (889-1104) 
the contest of the Adyor, each Adyos 
contending for the privilege of in- 
structing Phidippides. 

891. In the THAepos of Eur. (Dind. 
Frg. 721) some one says to Menelaus 
10 brow xpi (ers > odK droAoduat| THs os 
‘EAevys elvera. 

892. Being challenged to appear 
before the spectators, the &Sucos re- 
plies that he will be the more sure of 
victory before the multitude. Cf. 


Eur. Hipp. 988f., of yap ev copots| 
gpadAor map’ OxAw povoikKdTepor A€yerw. 
This verse exhibits the only instance 
of hiatus at the end of a verse in 
this anapaestic system, and here it 
occurs between two speakers. 

893. This verse introduces the {7- 
Twy or &dikos Adyos (and by implication 
also the 8f«a:os) individually to the 
spectators. —It is worthy of remark 
that as Anaxagoras was called Nojs, 
and Democritus So¢/a, so Protagoras 
was called Adyos by his cotemporaries. 
Cf Ael. V. H. iv. 20, of "A BSnpirar 
€xdAdouy Thy Anudkpitoy d.A0coplay, Tov 
5& Mpwraydpay Adyov. Suid., Mpwra- 
yopas uobdy %rpate robs wabyras pvas 
éxatdv: Bid kal emekAHOn Adyos Euprcbos. 
Schol. Plat. Rep. x. 600 ¢, 5d Kal éme- 
kKAHOn Adyos.— Some have imagined 
that the Slaos Adyos was presented 
in the form of Aeschylus, and the 
adios in the form of Euripides. 
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AAIKOS. 


? 
yopmas Kawas e€evpicKwr. 


AIKAIO“. 


A \ 
TavTa yap ave Sua Tovtovot 


‘\ 
TOUS GVOHTOUS. 


AAIKOS. 


ovK, a\d\a Godods. 


AIKAIOS“. 


i} A lal 
aTOAM GE KaKas. 


AAIKO®. 


> , , A 
ELE, TL TOLWD ; 


AIKAIOZ. 


900 


Ta Sikaia héywv. 


AAIKOS. 


GN avatpébw “ya avt avTiiéywv: 
> - \ 5 VA, \ Ie 
ovee yap elvar avy dy dixny. 


AIKAIO2&. 


> 7 , 
ovK Elvar Pys; 


AAIKO®S. 


pepe yap, Tov “otw ; 


AIKAIOS’. 


Tapa Toe Geots. 


897. ravra: 7.e. 7 yvouas Kalvas 
eLeuploxey. — rovrovel: a comparison 
with 1096-1101, Ran. 954, and numer- 
ous other passages, makes it seem 
prob. that the spectators are meant, 
though deictie { does not compel this 
inference. See on 1427. 

898. otk: see on 258. Cf. 913. 


901. ‘yd avr’: a rare synizesis of 
w with av. See Crit. Notes. 

903. mod ’orw: this sophistical 
question leads dtaos to speak of the 
personified abstraction. Of Soph. 
O. C. 1881f., 4 madalparos | Alen Edv- 
edpos Znvds apxalos véuors. She was 
daughter of Zeds and O¢us. 
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AAIKO3. 
A A %: 
mas Onta Sikns ovons 6 Zevs 
5 >] , ‘X Vee J r 4 nw 
905 ovkK amo\w\ev TOY TAaTEP aUTOU 
Snoas ; 
AIKAIOZ. 
aiBot: routt Kat 81) 
lal , 
xopel TO Kakdv: Sore pou hexavyy. 
AAIKOS. 
ze > 5 Y 
Tupoyepwv €t KAaVaPLOOTOS. 
AIKAIOS. 
KaTaTvyav el Kavala XUVTOS. 
AAIKOS. 
es > ¥ 
910 poda fb ELpynKas. 


AIKAIOZ. 


kat Bapodoyos. 


AAIKO®. 


Kplweou oTEpavots. 


AIKAIO“. 


904. Cf. Plat. Luthyphro, 5 fin., of 
&vOpwrot voulCovor roy Ala T&v Oedy 
upiorov Kal dixaidratov, Kal TodToy 
buodoyovor toy avTod matrépa dhcoar, 
Kaneivoy ye (sc. Kpdvoy) ad roy adtod 
matépa éxrapery. Also Rep, ii. 878 b. 
Aesch. Hum. 641, aitds 8 &noe marépa 
mpeoBitny Kpdvov.—ovons : represents 
a logical prot., though (ace. to &.ucos) 
contrary to fact. See on 399. 

905. avrovd: for position, see on 515. 

906. Kal 84: strictly even now, but 
it has to be rendered in various ways 


ace. to the context. Cf Ran. 1018; 


Vesp. 1483; Av. 175, 269, ete. See 
on 778. Kr. Spr. 69, 17, 1. 
907. Aekdvnv: Schol. Ww éeudcw. 


Plut. Mor. 801b, TAdtwv 5 kwomiucds 


XN , 
Kal Tat paotas. 


(182) roy Siuwoy aitdy more? aitodyta 
Aexdynv kal wrepdy, Srws euéon. Cratin. 
255, wav BdeAvyula o° Exer; | wrepdy 
Taxéws Tis Kal Aekdyny eveykdtw, On 
which Poll. x. 76 says, rat yap iva (i.e. 
eis 3) efeuodor, kal TodTO AeKdyny wyd- 
MaCov, as if they had vessels expressly 
for this purpose. 

908. rupoyépwy : compare the mean- 
ings of tdpos, Tupdery, etc. In Hipp. 
(e.g. Epidem. iv. p. 517) tupddys is 
used of one whose wits are blunted 
by sickness. — dvdppooros: compare 
Lat. ineptus. 

910. foSa: your epithets are as sweet 
as roses. This acc. is cognate, as in 
Eccl. 435, ras yuvatkas wéAA? Ay add 


Aéywv. Cf. 1380. 
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AAIKOS,. 


Liss ‘ee 
XpYve@ TatTav mw ov yiyvdckets. 


AIKAIO“. 


ov Onta mpd Tod y’, GANA poh’Bde. 


AAIKOS. 


lal SY , A > cy \ 3 ? 
VUV O€ YE KODTMOS TOUT EOTW EOL. 


AIKAIOS. 


915 


Opacvs et modXod. 


AAIKO®S. 


A vA > 5 lal 
av O€ y apyatos. 


AIKAIO“. 


Sua oe Se gowrav 
3 »Y > / la (id 
ovoets €OéXeu TOY JLELpaKLo. 


912. xpvod warrev: cf. Eccl. 826; 
Plut. 268, & xpvodv ayyelAas éenay. 
Dion. H. Rhet. 9. 4, atta: af Aodoplas 
ai mpos "Ayaueuvova xpuads iy TH ’Aya- 
peuvou. 

913. podrvPSo: “talia dicens 
olimnon auro, sed plumbo con- 
spergere te visus essem.” Din- 
dorf. The antithesis of gold and lead 
is familiar everywhere. Cf. Simon. 64 
(of a false friend), rapa xpvodv éEpddy| 
akhparoy ovde wdAvBdoy éxwy. Cratin. 
452, oalvecOar xpuoiv, Kar? aypovs & 
addis ad woavBdtynv. Some think that 


reference is made to flogging slaves - 


with straps loaded at the end with 
leaden balls; but such a mode of 
punishment is not known to have 
been employed. 

915. qwoddod: very, quite, altogether. 
This ady. gen. has not been satisfac- 
torily explained. Some regard it as 


being identical with that in dAfyou, 
puuxpod, nearly, denying that Sezv is to 
be supplied with these. (Kr. Spr. 
47, 16, 6.) Whatever be the origin 
of dAlyou, almost, woAAod by contrast 
with it means altogether ; and if 6Atyou 
originally depended on dety, this verb 
must have vanished from conscious- 
ness before moAAovd could be used in 
the sense which it seems to have. 
Cf. Eq. 822; Ran. 1046. Eupol. 76, 
moAAod pev Sika (maoxes). Carcinus 
in Stob. Flor. 33. 1, woAdod yap ay- 
Opdro.ot pdppakoy Kax@v | ovyh. Com- 
pare the antithesis of év moAAg@ to év 
6Aty@ in Act. Apost. 26. 28 f. 

916. Sia oe S€: this proceleusmati- 
cus has no unquestionable parallel in 
regular anapaestic verse. G. Her- 
mann conjectured 3:4 0° ob. — hourayv: 
go to school. Cf. 988; Eq. 988, 1285. 


917, ovSels; masc. card obveow,. 
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, 
yrooOyoe tot mor “APnvatos, 


a , ‘ > ld 
ota SuodaKELsS TOUS aVvONTOUS. 


AAIKOS. 
920 aVXpMELS aloVpas. 
AIKAIOS. 
ov O€ y ev mparTes: 
Kaitot mpoTepov y emTaxeEveEs 
Tyredos evar Mvods backer, 
ek mnpLotov 
, s, 8 7 
yvopmas Tpwyov Iavdeleretous. 
AAIKOS. 
¥ , 
925 amor copias — 
AIKAIOS. 


@mor pavias — 


918, yvaoOryoer: pass. of yrdcortal 
oe *AOnvaio, where oé is proleptic. — 
*ASnvalois: this use of the dat. is 
most common with the pf. tenses, but 
occurs even in prose with other tenses, 
as Plat. Crit. 49 b, &amep réTe éAéyeTo 
jutv. As this is not a dat. of pure 
agency, the nature of the individual 
verb is not without influence. 

921. mporepov: equiv. to mpd Tod, 
when training in virtuous habits was 
in vogue. Cf. 913. 

922. Trdepos: see on Ey. 813; 
Ran, 841, 855. Telephus, king of 
Mysia, was severely wounded by 
Achilles during an incursion which 
the Greeks made into his country on 
an expedition against Troy. The 
Delphic oracle directed him to seek 
a cure from the one who had wounded 
him. Accordingly, he came, diseuised 
as a beggar, to Mycenae, and through 
the mediation of Agamemnon had 
himself healed by Achilles. In the 
play of Eur. which bears his name, he 


not only appeared in the guise of a 
beggar, but showed himself to be 
an accomplished sophist; hence his 
identification with the &ucos Adyos. 

923. anpidlov: dim. of rjpa, which 
is familiar from the Odyssey as a 
mark of a beggar. Cf. Hom. Qd. 
xill. jin. 

924. yvopas: map’ tmdvoray for &p- 
tous or dara. Cf. 815; Vesp. 462, 
1367; Pax, 1116, rhy SiBvarAay écbre. 
Frg. 205, cad mas eyd SOevérou parvo” 
ty Shuara ; — TlavSederetous : Pandele- 
tus was a sophist (mentioned also in 
Cratin. 244) of whom little is known. 

925f. The Ray. and Ven. Mss. are 
followed in the text. The inferior 
Mss. have, AA. &uor codlas hs euvh- 
cons. AIK. Spor pavias THs chs wéAEws 
@. On the ground that as dor in 
one place is the echo of amo in the 
other the word must be of the same 
nature, 7.e. must denote disgust, in 
both places, and that the &itcos Adyos 
cannot be understood as censuring 
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AAIKOS. 


@ > 4 
ns euvyno Ons. 


AIKAIOS. 


TS ons Toews 0, 
Hts oe TpEepe 
Avpawomevov Tots petpaxiots. 


AAIKOS. 


2 \ A 
ovxt dwdagers TodTov Kpdvos av. 


AIKAIOS’. 


930 


¥ = —s tba. la x 
emep y avTov cwOynvar xp1 


‘\ XN rN r \ , > A 
KQL BY) QANLQAV JOvovV ATKYHOAL. 


AAIKOS. 


devp’ (Oh, rodrov & éa patver Oar. 


AIKAIOZ. 


khavoe, THY yelp HY emiBdddrys. 


XOPOS. 


travoacbe pwayns Kat owopias. 


935 


Eur., whose codia is certainly meant 
in &uor copias, Kock proposes to read, 
AA. &mor coptas— AIK. Swot pavias — 
AA. tis afjs. AIK. méAews, Aris oe 
tpepe: xté. The change is justified 
by assuming that 77s o7s had received 
the false marginal explanation, js 
euvhodns. 

928. Avpawopevov: Protagoras in 
Plat. Prot. 318e, says, of HAA oo- 
ioral AwBOvTat Tos véovs, with which 
compare Men. 91¢, Mpwtaydpas 5é 
BAnv Thy “EAAdda eAdvOave Siap0elpwy 
Tous auyyryvouevous Kal moxOnpotépous 
dmoméurrwy 7) maperduBave mA€ov 7) TeEo- 
capdovta ern. 

929. rovrov: Phidippides. — Kpo- 
yos: see on 398. 


GAN’ érriderEar ov TE ToOvS mpoTepous 


930. yé: implying, yes I shall. — 
owOyvar xpy: (if) he is to be saved. 
This use of ypivo, where the notion 
of obligation or: necessity is not con- 
spicuous, but merely results from a 
purpose, custom, or something of the 
sort, is not rare. 

932. €a: synizesis, esp. freq. in the 
case of @a and é@. Cf. Hom. JI. v. 
256; Od. xxiii. 77. Soph. Ant. 95; 
OL 1, 14513, On Gs 11925 Are cel. 
784; Thesm. 176.—The &ducos Adyos 
attempts to lead the youth away, but 
is prevented by the dias, 938; 
whereupon a personal conflict is 
stopped through the intervention of 
the Chorus. 

935, éqlSevtar: see on 748, 
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\ 4 
arr edioacKes, TV TE THY KAWHV 
, 9 x» s , A 
maisevow, OTws av aKovoas TPOV 
> 14 7 led 
avTieyovTow Kpivas pour. 


AIKAIOS. 
Spay zav7r eVédo. 
AAIKOS. 


kaywy €lédo. 


XOPO. 
dhépe Oy, motepos heer mpdreEpos ; 


AAIKOS. 
- A 
Toit» dda: 
8 3 > 4 @ x , 
KQT €K TOUTWY, wy av heEy, 
lol es 
pynwatiouww Kawots avTov 
Kal Suavota Katatogevow. 
A 3 x J , 
TO TedXevTatov &, AY avaypvey, 
X\ , 4 = > ‘ 
To Tpdcwrov aray Kat TOpOapwa 
y b] ) qn 
KeVTOVEVOS woTrEep UT avOpnvar 


938. kplvas dowrd: for a similar 
situation, ef Luc. Somn. 6, where 
‘EpuoyAvgirch (Sculpture) and Maidela 
contend over Lucian himself. 

940. mdrepos... mporepos: cf. Mecl. 
1082, morépas mporepas &rakAay; Plat. 
Legg. iv. T12 ce, mérepos amoxptvacbat 
mpdrepos ky eOéAx; and freq. This 
mapnxnos occurs already in Hom. JJ. 
iii. 299, damdrepor mpdrepot. 

942. ék rovrwy: for use of dem., 
see on 588. The &ixos proposes to 
turn the other’s words against him, 
hence he speaks of them as a quiver, 
from which he will take arrows. Of. 
Plat. Theaet. 180 a, &y tid rt &pp, bomep 
ek papéerpas pnuwatiokia aivtyusdy 


avacn@vtes admototetvouc, Kav tovTouv 
(ntiis Adyov AaBetv, Erépw memAHter 
Kaltv@S pmeTwvouarmevo. 

943. fynparioow: cf Pax, 534, od 
yap Hdera airy (sc. Eiphyn as goddess) 
month pnuatiov Sixavicdy (t.e. Euripi- 
des). See also on the preceding verse. 

947. Kevrovpevos: cf. Vesp. 432, 
THPOAAUY "vy KUKA@ KevTEiTE Kal Tods 
daxTvAous. —Yrd...dmd: as dorep tr 
avOpnvay is placed before that which it 
illustrates, the repetition of the prep. 
is necessary ; when the comparison 
is placed after, the prep. is usually 
omitted in the éc7ep clause. Here it 
is possible, of course, to const. smd 
TOV yyoua@v With a&mroAdctrat. 
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¢ XN lal A > A 
UTO TOV yvwwav arroEtTaL 


XOPOZ, 


949-50 


(2irpodr. ) 


A , 
vov deiEerov TH Tiatvw Tols Tepidettoucr 


lé \ 
hOyotor Kal PpovTion Kal yvoporv’rois pepivass, 


c / 2 Lal , é] id 4 
OTOTEpOS avToW éywv apeivov havycerat. 


955 vov yap amas evOdde Kivduvos avetrar codias, 


a , aie Ete es , Ey uN SN , 

HS Tepe Tots emots piois Eat ayav péyaTos. 

> > % aA \ , ¥ A 
GAN @ Todos tTods mpeaButépovs nOeor ypyortots 


948. By this paroemiac dimeter 
the anapaestic system—a hyperme- 
tron of uncommon length — is at last 
terminated. Rhyth. and Met. p. 38. 
This passage, 889-948, bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to Eur. Med. 
1389-1414. 

949-1023. A syntagma /or aydy). 
See Metres. 

954. Aéyov: in argument. 

955 f. alvSuvos dvetrar: this expres- 
sion seems not to occur elsewhere. 
Kock suggests that déva: may be 
throw open, as in Hom. JI. xxi. 537, 
ayeody te midAas, and Eur. Bacch. 448, 
KAndes T avijkayv Ovperpa, hence cam- 
pus patet, in quo periculum 
(trial) faciant sapientiae. He 
also suggests that it may be equiv. 
to avappimrey (throw, as dice) in dvap- 
pimrew klyduvov, run the risk. The 
general meaning seems to be, nunc 
enim summo hic in discrimine 
versatur sapientia. 

957. épots didois: the Chorus 
speaks of doth Adyo as friends; for 
pido evidently refers to them, not 
merely to the &ucos and the Socra- 
tists. In the next verse the d/xavos is 
favorably characterized by the Cory- 
phaeus. 

959. gAAa: metricians remark that 
when a dialogue is held in anapaestic 


, 
aTepavecas, 


tetrameters, it is always introduced 
by two verses in that metre recited 
by the Coryphaeus, and these (Vesp, 
648 excepted) always have a typical 
form, beginning with aAad. It should 
be observed, however, that aaAAd is 
regularly used in such cases merely 
because, as a rule, other matters in 
hand are dropped, in which case aad 
is naturally employed in making the 
transition. In Vesp. 648 (where aaad 
is not used) the transition is not 
abrupt, since it is the second time 
that the Chorus in the same scene 
gives way to the anapaestic dialogue. 
In fact, the choric passage may be 
regarded as a sort of interruption. 
Where the Coryphaeus first intro- 
duced the dialogue, dAAd is used, 
546. Moreover, it does not matter 
whether the metre is anapaestic or 
not. In Pax, 601 f., two cambic 
tetrameters, beginning with dada, in- 
troduce a dialogue in iambic tetra- 
meters. Also in Thesm. 5381f. In 
Nub. 1397 ff. the same thing occurs 
without &4\Ad for the reason above ex- 
plained in the case of Vesp. 648, the 
iambic tetrameters having already 
been introduced by 4AAa in the same 
scene, 1351. Still the use of aAdd 
in the first summons of an aydy 
may have become canonical. — At 
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a er , \ \ e a / > , 
960 pH€ov Pavnv yTWwe Xatpeis, Kal THY avTOU puvow Eure. 


AIKAIO“. 


héEw Toivyy THY apyatay madeiav, ws OLeKELTO, 


yg XN 4 
or éya ta Sika héyov yvOovv Kai codpoovvn 


, 
"VEVOPLLOTO. 


lal ae | lal 
mparov pev eer Tardos Poriy ypvEavtos pndev’ aKov- 


Oal* 


eira Badilew &v tatow ddots edtaktws eis KiPapioTov 


476 f. the Coryphaeus recites two ana- 
paestic tetrameters (beginning with 
dAAd) summoning Socrates to begin 
his instruction, whereupon the latter 
begins with iambic trimeters, —a strong 
indication that here the original play 
has been changed in revision. See 
Introd. § 44.—otehavacas: cf Hom. 
Od. viii. 170, Oeds wopphy erect orépet. 
Pind. Ol. 1. 100, ue 8 oredavdoat 
Keivoyv AioAntd: moATe Xp). 

960. pytov: see on 357.— adrod: 
for cavrov. Cf. Av. 1020. Dem. De 
Cor. 262, wicPeoas adtdy Tots broKpitats 
erpitaywviates (you acted the part of 
tritagonist). Xen. Mem. i. 4.9, odd& yap 
Thy éavtod od ye puxhy dpas. In some 
of these examples the readings vary. 
H. 686a; G. 146, n. 2. 

961. A similar anapaestic passage 
is Telecl. 1, A€&w rolvuy Blov ek apxis, 
dy ey@ Ovnrotat mapetxoy KTE. 

962. évevoproro: in aestima- 
tione erat. (Qf. 248. Plat. Gorg. 
AGG Db, (of phropes ev rats wéAcow) oddk 
voulCerOat Euorye Soxovorv. Luc. Hermot. 
24, radra wey oddé voulCecOar rap’ adrors. 
—yevduioro with aphaeresis, rather 
than veydu:oro With omission of aug., 
is written, because the early Att. 
poets omitted the aug. only in lyric 
passages or in pnoeis ayyerural. 

963. Of the well-bred Athenian 


youth, Luc. Amor. 44 says, amd tijs 
matp#as éotlas é&épxeTat KdTw KeKUpws 
kal undéva Tov amavTdévTwy mpooBAérwy. 
We have an instance in the case of 
Autolycus, Xen. Symp. 3. 12 f.— ypv- 
tavtos: uttering a syllable (in com- 
pany). Of. 945. The aor. partic. 
thus connected with a verb of physi- 
cal perception is poetic. Cf. 292. 
964. ebraxtws: cf. Alex. 262, ev yap 
voul(w TotTo tay dyveAevOepwy | elvat, 
To BadiCer appiOuws ev tats ddots.— 
els KiBapiorov: for the ellipsis, see 
H. 730a.— The education of the 
young at Athens included 1) reading 
and writing, taught by the ypauma- 
TioTHs; 2) music and poetry, taught 
by the «idapiorhs; 8) physical ex- 
ercise, directed by the madorpiBns. 
Cf. Plat. Prot. 312 b, 325d ff. The 
reason that the grammatical instruc- 
tion is here omitted may be either 
because it was often imparted along 
with the instruction in music and 
poetry, or else because it could exer- 
cise no moral influence apart from 
that which came incidentally from 
the subject-matter; or the reason 
may be simply that no innovations 
had taken place in primary instruc- 
tion. The course with the «@apiorhs 
is touched upon, 964-972 (cf. Eq. 
992); with the radorpiBns, 9738-978, 
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by b) , 
965 Tos KwpyTas yupvovs aOpdous, Kel KpyLveSN KarTa- 


vigor. 


> 9 > A > 
eit at mpopabew dom didacKey TH pnpa jin Evve- 


XovTas, 


7 Iahddda repoérohw Sewav 7) Tydéropdv tu Boapa 


> / XN I 
EVTELWAPLEVOUS THY appoviav, Hv ot TaTépes TapéedwKay. 


965. kopyras: from kdun, city-dis- 
trict, like vicinus from vicus, and 
corresponding to dnudrys from djy0s, 
country-district ; or, as Phot. has it, 
Tous ev TH méAcL Shuovs Képas pact 
mpocayopeverOar Kal Kwuhtras Tous dy- 


Cf. Isocr. 7. 46, S:e- 


f} \ 
Aopmevor Thy mey WOAW KaTa Kdpas, THY 


potas év wore. 


de xwpay Kata Shuovs, eBedpovy Ty 
Biov tov éxdorov. There were no 
public schools, but it was natural 
that the children of the same kéun 
should, for the most part, attend the 
same school.— yupvovs: see on 498. 
—Kptpvedy: a species of cognate 
acc. The instrumental dat. might 
have been used, as in Nicoph. 13, 
viperw adpiros. 

966. «lr av: see on 975. — mpopa- 
Oecitv: see on 476.— éBlSackev: sc. 6 
KiWapioThs. — pn Evvéxovtas: Schol., 
bh exOAlBovras Ta aidoia ex Tov cuve- 
xew tovs pnpots. Cf. Plat. Prot. 
825d, eis didacKkdAwy méumoyres (the 
parents) woAd maAAov evTéAAovTat em- 
meActoba evkooulas Tay Taldwy 7) ypap- 
pdrwv te Kal KiOapicews. — With Evve 
xovras, wy and not od is used because 
the partic. contains an implied com- 
mand and is connected with the subj. 
of the inf. mpopuadeiv, i.e. wh Euvéxew 
is part of the instruction, grammati- 
cally considered. 

967. TlaAAdda mepoéroAw, Seway 
Gedy eypexddomoy | moTiuArf(w modeud- 
Soxov, aryvav | maida Aids ueyddov daud- 


owrnoy (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 111. pp. 554£.) 


is the restored form of the begin- 
ning of a favorite song composed by 
the dithyrambic poet Lamprocles of 
Athens, who flourished about 500 n.c. 
—Tnréropdév Tt Béaua Adpas was the 
beginning of a song of the dithyram- 
bic poet Kvdl5ns (written also Kndidns, 
Kndel5ys) of Hermione. Bergk iden- 
tifies him with the Knkelins who is 
mentioned in 985. 

968. évrewapevous : prob. pitching 
high, and hence singing with vigor. 
This use of the word seems to be 
taken from the stretching or tension 
of the strings of a musical instru- 
ment. The mid. with apuoviay is not 
found elsewhere, but évreivecOar rotov 
occurs in the lit. sense, and in the 
metaphorical sense examples are not 
wanting, as Aeschin. 2. 157, évrewwa- 
pevos taltTny Thy delay Kal dydcuoy 
gwvhv, where the reference is not to 
musical pitch, but to the vigor of 
emphasis, etc. In the act., Alex. 317, 
7) mavappovioy Td KaLvoy evTewov.— 
tv appoviay: here prob. the music 
(whatever be the particular tune) in 
antithesis to the words, the rel. clause 
being epexegetical of the idea ex- 
pressed by évtewapevous; but apuovla 
seems sometimes to denote a particu- 
lar tune, or a definite musical com- 
position accompanying a certain set 
of words. Cf. Plat. Prot. 326a, (oi 
KiWapiorat) morhuara diddoKovor pedo- 
moa (lyric poets) eis Ta KiOapiopara 
evrelvovres (attuning) Kal robs pvd- 
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lat a , id 
et 5€ tis aitav Boporoyedoat 7 Kaprpeev Twa 


, 
KATHY, 


9 € lal ‘\ Xi fa 4 \ 8 x , 
971 olas ol vu Tas KaTa Dpvvw TavTas Tas OvTKOAOKAp- 


TOUS, 


e \ ’ Af > 4 
emer pi Pero TUTTOMEVOS TOANAS, ws TAS Movaas adavt- 


Cov. 


| , \ , x X ¥ 
| & raWorpiBov dé KabiLovras tov pypov ede tpoBa- 
\ 


pots te kal Tas apmovlas avayKd- 
Covow oixewovcbu. The only “har- 
mony” in the modern sense known to 
Greek music was that of an air and 
an instrumental accompaniment of 
one or more parts. The vocal music 
was all in unison except where the 
age or sex of the singers naturally 
led to a difference of an octave. 

969. Bopodroxevoratto : acc. to Schol. 
Plat. Rep. x. 606 c, Bwuoroxla éor? 
mpocedpela tis mepl Tovs Bwuovs bmép 
Tov Tt Tapa TY OvdvTwy AaBeiv. jmeTa- 
gopikas S€ Kal 7 mapawAnolws (analo- 
gously to) tavTn wpedrclas Evexd Tivos 
koAakela. Cf. Pherecr. 140, ba wh 
mpos Totor Bwmots mavtaxod | del AoxX@v- 
res (waiting, lingering) BomorAdxor Kadd- 
peOa. Arist. Hth. N. ii. 7. 18, wep) 58 
Td HOU Td ev maida (jesting) 6 wey wéoos 
evTpdmedos (facetious) kal 7 SidOecis 
evtpameAla 7 5¢ brepBorA} Bwmo- 
Aoxla kal 6 Exwv adrhy Bwwodrdyos: 
6 8 Adrelray &ypouds Tis. — kaptyy: 
see on 333. Cf Pherecr. 143. 9, Kwy- 
alas 5é w ekapmovious kaumds moray ey 
Tats oTpopats amoAdAeKe. Cicero, Legg. 
ii. 15. 88 f., agrees with Plato that 
every change of music affected the 
institutions of government, and adds, 
negat (Plato) mutari posse 
musicas leges sine inmutati- 
one legum publicarum. Hence 
Plato and Aristotle commend the 
vigorous Doric mode. See on Ly. 989. 


héo Bar 


971. Spdvw: this poet, called Spuy- 
vis in Aeol., was the son of Camon of 
Mytilene. Cf. Poll. iv. 66. © Plut. 
Mor. 1133 be, 7d & 6A0v 7 wey Kara 
TépravSpov Kibapwdla kal wéexpr Ppvyvi- 
Sos amd Tis ovoa dieTeAcL* ov yap 
etiy Td madaiby metapepey Tas apuovlas 
kal Tovs puOuois: ev yap Tots vduols 
(modes) éxdot@ Siethpovy thy oikelay 
taow (key)+ 8:3 kal tadtny Thy émwvu- 
play elxov: vduot yap mpoonyopevOnoay 
(were named), éreid) odK €f fv Tapa- 
Bijvat kaP Exactoy [7d?] vevouiopevov 
eidos THs tdoews. Music herself says 
in Pherecr. 143. 14 ff., @pivis & Woy 
otpdBiroy euBadrev Tiva| kdumTwv we Kad 
otpépwv bAnv SiepOoper | ev wévre xop- 
dais bHdex’ apuovlas Exwy. Timotheus, 
still worse acc. to Pherecrates, sings 
a triumph over him in twisting (Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. 11), wardpios oda, Tiudbec, 
Kapvé b7° elmev | vind TiedOeos 6 MiAh- 
wos | Tov Kduowvos Tov iwvokdurray. 

972. moddAds: sc. mAnyds, cognate 
ace, with the pass. Cf. Ran. 636; 
Pax, 644, of 58 ras mAnyas dpdvres, &s 
érirtovto. For the ellipsis, ef. Soph. 
El. 1415, KA. ofuor mémAnyuat. HA. 
matcov, «i oOévers, SimAHv.—adavi- 
fav: see on 542. Cf. Aleman, 95 
Tav M@oay kataiice?s, where Eust. ex- 
plains, dvt) rod a&g@avloers. Thue. 
vii. 69. 2, Tas marpikds dperdas wh apavl- 
Ce, 


973. mpoBadreobar: cf Ran, 201, 
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TOvS Tatoas, Orws Tots eLwDea pndev SelEevav aamnveés: 


3 > , i A 
975 cir ad Tadw adOis avictdpevoy cvpipoa, Kal Tpovo- 


eta Bat 


A A lal A Y 
Elowhoy Totow epacrataw ths Ans pur) KaTadelrew. 


, lal A 
nreiparo 8 av totpdpadod ovdels wais brévepOev ré7 


¥ Y 
QV, WOTE 


Tots aidotouet Spdaos Kal yvos BamTep pHovow erry Oe 


ovd ay parakiy dupacduevos Thy davivy mpds Tov 


“Pueri humi sedentes iuben- 
tur pedes protendere, ne ad- 
ductis pedibus foedum et ob- 
scaenum spectatoribus ad- 
spectum praebeant. eadem de 
causa arenam in qua conse- 
dissent conturbari oporte- 
bat.” G. Hermann. 

974. rots éw0ev: although the law, 
cited in Aeschin. 1. 12, forbidding on 
penalty of death that any grown per- 
sons but near relatives should enter 
the schoolroom during the presence of 
the children, is spurious (IK.Hermann), 
still, established usage forbade the 
presence of grown persons when boys 
were being instructed by the ma:dorpl- 
Bns. — darnves: here equiv. to &ocpor. 

975. etr av mddw avOts: here cira 
denotes grammatical sequence, while 
a’ expresses logical relation to what 
precedes (cf. 966); maAw denotes the 
reverse motion of dviorduevoy as com- 
pared with ka@iGovras, 973, and avis 
denotes that they are again in the 
position occupied mpd Tod Kable. So 
we might use such an expression as, 

“then again, when he came back (ma- 
Aw) again, etc.” Here “rose back up 
again” happens not to be Eng. usage. 
Yet it is not always possible to assign 
each word its individual force in ac- 
cumulations of the sort. The expres- 


EpacTHy 


sions ad@is ad, maAw ad, abOis abd mdr, 
etc., are freq. met with. — dvirrdpevov : 
transition from the pl. to the sing. 
Cf. 988f.; Ran. 1073 ff.; Av. 561 ff.; 
Vesp. 558 ff., 565 ff.; Lys. 358; Thesm. 
797.—ovppyjcar: complanare pul- 
verem.—7Bns: depends on efdwdor. 

977. dv: this particle, being fre- 
quentative in its effect, renders the 
aor. possible in a general statement 
(past time), where the impf., which 
may also take &y, is more usual. 
GMT. 30, 2. Some, however, draw 
a distinction between the impf. with 
ay and the aor. with &. A single 
instance of the plpf. occurs Lys. 517, 
ememuapued? Gy. 

978. Sporos Kal xvovs: the soft, 
dew-like down, such as is seen on 
blossoms or fruit. This would be 
removed from the body by the anoint- 
ing and subsequent scraping (dmofve- 
Cf. Anthol. Pal. 12. 36, unpots 
Ibid. 9. 226, udrwy 
xvoov emucapridiov. ‘Theocr. 27. 48, 
bada Ted Tdde XvodovTa pirdow. Put. 
Mor. 79d, rods MAdrww xpwpévous, 
Erepoy dé pndey GAA” 7) Td Kabapdy Te 
Kal "Arrixcoy S&omep Spdcov kal xvodv 
amodperouévous Th ky patns ;— prow: 
sc. Kvdwvlots, peaches or quinces. 

979. padraxyv: proleptic pred. — 
upacdpevos: lit. kneading, hence 


oO). 
tis frecrt xvdos. 
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a Le A , 
980 abros éavTov mpoaywyevar Tols dpOadpots eBad.ler, 
an lal / lal e 
ov’ av édécbar Seurvodvr e&v Kedbadavov THs pa- 


davidos, 


\ a 
oS dvynfov tav TpeaButépov apralew ovde oéXuvor, 
‘\ 7Q> 
ovS’ dpopayety oddé Kiydilew ov0" toxew TH 1708 


evadda€. 


AAIKOS. 


la \ 7 > oe 
dpxata ye Kal Aurodiddyn Kat TeTT’ywv dvaweoTa 


a 
985 Kal Kyxeldou Kat Bouvdoviwr. 


making soft. The metaphor would 
have been obscure if padakhy had not 
been expressed. 

981. dv: obs. frequentative ay with 
ézjv. Notice also the acc. and inf., 
for 5enmvodvr must not be regarded as 
dat., since the 1 of this case does not 
suffer elision in Att. Kr. Dial. 12, 2, 
7. Of. Ach. 1079, od Sed wh “Eetval 
joc pind’ €opTdoa;—Kepddarov: the 
best part of the radish. Schol., od« 
zreuvoy d€ Kata pikos @s viv, dAAd 
cata KUKAOY. 

982. rav mpeoBuTepwy: gen. of sep- 
aration, dependent on apma ew, snatch 
Of course the notion is snatch 
away before the older persons could 
take it, and lit. to snatch from them. 

983. siodhayetv: cf Plut. Mor. 
439d, mudds opopayodvros, 6 Aoyévns 
TE madaywye Kdvdvdov (buffet) Bwrer, 
dp0as ov TOD wh wabdyTos, AAAL TOD BY 
diddtavtTos To GudpTnua movhoas. — ki- 
xAltew: from «lyAn (see on 339), eat 
delicate birds, hence gormandize. The 
word means also giggle, and some take 
it in this sense here, while others 
think that the poet intended the 
ambiguity. Of. Fre. 318, aaa rte 
To.ave erepa wupl exixArlCero. 

984. dpxata: as in 915.— Auro- 
Aw5n: the Audra (Aurércia) or Bov- 
péva, a festival in commemoration of 


away. 


the first establishment of agriculture, 
was celebrated towards the end of 
June (the 14th of Sx:popopidy) on the 
Acropolis. The festival was devoted 
especially to the worship of Zev’s 
TloAcevs, and was attended with very 
ancient usages and ceremonies. A 
work-ox, an animal which it was 
otherwise strictly forbidden to slaugh- 
ter, was offered in sacrifice ; the priest 
fled as if he had committed a crime, 
and the axe was brought to trial and 
a curse pronounced on it. — tetrlyev: 
the old men among the early Atheni- 
ans (acc. to Eust., wéype ris Tepid ous 
arpatnylas) wore their hair done up — 
in a knot, which was held together 
by golden cicadae. Cf. Luc. Nav. 8, 
(Tots mpoydvors Hudv) eddie addy elvar 
Kouay Tods yepoytas dvadoumévous Kpw- 
BvAov brd rértiyt xpuTe averAnupévor. 
Thue. i. 6. 3, «ad of mpeaBvTeEpot avTors 
Tay evdaudvwv ob modrds xpdvos éreid}) 
eravoavto xpuvoay TeTTlywy evépoet Kpw- 
BvAov dvadovmevor tev év TH Kepart 
TpLX@v. 

985. KnykelSov: a very early dithy- 
rambic poet, whose name is here used 
proverbially (as in Cratin. 56) to 
designate the good old time. —Bov- 
poviov; the Boupdva are strictly the 
special ceremonies attending the slay- 
ing of the ox at the Auda. Of 
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AIKAIOZ“. 


IAN? io LS! 3 \ > lal 
a OVV TQAUT EOTLY EKELWA, 


ef dv avdpas Mapafwvoudxovs Hur taidevors EOpeber. 


\ Ni IN A > 2 e Uf 
av d€ Tovs viv eVOds & ipatiovcr SiSdoKes evterv- 


diy Oat, 


A 2.49) /, y an 
woTe p anayxerO’, drav dpyeta bar Tavabnvators déor 


> \ 
QUTOUS 


THY aorida THS KwhnsS mpo€xov apekh THS Tpuroye- 


veins. 


X\ AY “4 A 
990 7pos TAaUT, @ LELpaKLor, Oappav ue rov KpelTT@ 


Hesych. (s.v. Bovrns), 6 tots AumoAlois 
7a Bouvpdvia Spav.— GAN ovv: but then. 
Cf. 1002. 

987. This verse, Av. 600, and Vesp. 
568, seem to contain the only certain 
instances of fem. caesura in anapaes- 
tic tetrameters. The other two some- 
times cited, Plat. Com. 145. 4, and 
Callias, 3, are uncertain. — tparlouot: 
cf. 965, where yvuvol means without 
iudria. It is the new practice of 
wrapping children (ev@vs, sc. maidas 
tvras) in these that is condemned. 

988. amdyyerGar: choke with in- 
dignation. Cf. Vesp. 686; Ach. 125, 
tadra dir ovK ayxdvn; See on 1036. 
—dpxeioboar: at the Panathenaea 
(both the peydAa and the pupa) the 
war-dance (muppixn, see on Ran. 153) 
was a standing exhibition. Cf Lys. 
21.1, «is muppixiotas avnAwoa Mavabn- 
vatois Tols weydAots dKraKxoolas Spaxpds. 
Ibid. 4, «at Tavabynvatois rots puixpots 
exopryouv muppixiorais aryevelois, ical 
avhrAwoa extra pas. 

989. domlSa: in a properly con- 
ducted war-dance the shield was used 
just as in battle. Cf Plat. Legg. vii. 
815a. But the effeminate young gen- 
tlemen, ace. to the dfcaos Adyos, NOW 


Aoyov aipov: 

do not know what to do with it, and 
let it hang carelessly over the Kwa, 
thus showing disrespect for the god- 
dess in whose honor the dance is per- 
formed. — Tpuroyevetns: the origin of 
this name of Athena has been vari- 
ously explained. Preller says that the 
true meaning of the word (7.e. Tpiro-) 
is the roaring flood, as in ’Auditpirn 
and Tpirwy, in the theogonic sense 
of the primeval foaming flood of 
chaos, from which went forth the 
heavens with all their shining ob- 
jects. See on £q. 1189. 

990. ampds ratta: in view of this, 
accordingly ; different from 8:4 radra. 
Cf. Aesch. Prom, 1030, xpos radra Bov- 
Aeve. Plat. Charm. 176 ¢, mpbs radra 
Bovadedov 6 tt mornoes. Thue. iv. 87. 6, 
mpos TAUTA Bovaeteabe cb. Id. i. pita tle 
mpos tdde BovAeverbe €d.— Bappav: 
when the voc. is neut. (eipdiuoy), 
either the natural gender may be 
used (constructio ad sensum) 
as here, or the grammatical, as in 
Pax, 1269ff. Sometimes, when a 
grammatically neut. thing is addressed, 
the neut. becomes necessary, as Hur. 
Frg. 694 (Dind.), dfrov tvaov, | eyewpe 


poor ceavTd Kal ylyvou Opacv. 
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KamoTnoe, pice ayopayv Kat Badavetwv aréxer Oat, 


nan Le) x ’ a ie 
Kal Tos alo-x pols aicxvverOar, Kav TKaTTN TIS CE, 


préyer bar . 


x lal , A s c a a 
Kat Tov OdKwv Tos mperPuTépols vTavicTacVaL TpoT- 


LOUT LY, 


A A » 
Kal pi) TEpt Tos GavTod yovéas oKaLoupyety, ado 


tS pendev 


; an 9 A lol »¥ ie Me} 
995 alo ypov zo“EeW, 6 Tu THS Aidods pédA\er Tayadp ava- 


TAHOE * 


pnd eis dpxnotpioos eiadrrey, iva py Tpos TavTa 


KEXNVOS 


pnro BryOels trd Topridiov THs edKdelas amoOpav- 


991. pucety dyopdv: cf 1005. Plat. 
Theaet. 173.¢, oStot 3é mov ex véwy mpa- 
Tov py eis ayopay ovK Yoacr Thy 6ddr, 
0vd Brrov Sixacrhpioy 7 BovAeuvTipiov. — 
Badavelwv: the habit of frequenting 
the baths or taking warm baths as a 
luxury seems to be here condemned. 
Cf. 1044. Hermipp. 77, od wévrot pe- 
Ove Toy tiydpa xph Toy ayabdby ovde 
Qeppodovrety. In Com. Anon. 261, 
the young people are spoken of as 
being @epuorovotas amadol, wadOarev- 
vlats &Bpol. 

992. pdréyeorOar: burn with indig- 
nation. Cf. Soph. O. C. 1695, 7d pépov 
ee Oeod Kad@s pundey Bwyav pAéyeoOov. 
Plut. Mor. 46d, aicxdvn preydmevov 
THY Wuxhy KE. 

993. vmravicracbar: cf Xen. Jem. 
li. 3.16, 6500 mapaxwpijca roy vedre- 
pov mpeaButépw ouvtvyxdvovTt mayTaxod 
voulerar kal KaOquevoy Sravacth- 
vat. Id. Symp. 4. 31, bravlorayvrat 
dé por Hdy Kal Odkwy kad Sddv etlorayrat. 
Hom. J. i. 588. 

995. +o dyadpa: the ideal. The ex- 
pression Aidods tyaAua, however, is 


a Ons: 


more forcible than the ideal of mod- 
esty, for it is a figurative use of 
the image of Modesty (the goddess). 
Cf. Plat. Symp. 222 a, dioryopevous de 
iddy &y tis (Tovs SwKpdtovs Adyovs) 
etphoret Oerordrous Kal TAcloT aydApata 
aperiis év abtots fxovras.— avatAroev : 
pollute. In this sense the verb regu- 
larly takes the gen., but the pass. 
is found in Thue. ii. 51. 4, erepos ag’ 
étépov Oepametas avamimmAduevor %Ov7y- 
ckov, Where Oepamelas depends on amd. 

996. tatra: the performance of 
the dpxnortpls. Cf Isocr. 7. 48.— 
Kexqves: cf. Lg. 804, 1118. Compare 
inhiare, Verg. Geor. ii. 463. Hor. 
pstmt oe: fille 

997. pr Brnfels tad: becoming 
enamoured of, or lit. being struck with 
an apple by. The apple was sacred to 
Aphrodite. Cf Verg. Ecl. 3. 64, 
malo me Galatea petit, las: 
civa puella, on which Voss says, 
“To present with apples, to hit with 
apples, or to eat apples with one, was 
a declaration of love.” So BdArew 
pddowt, Theoer. 5. 87; 6. 6. 
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> -} ~ Cal Ni 
pnd avrerey TO Tarp pydé&, pnd “laerdv Kadé- 


. OAaVvTa 


prnoiaknoa, THV Hrixiav, €€ Hs éveotrotpodnHOns. 


AAIKOS. 


> ALS & L , 
1000€lL TaUT, @ LELPQKLOV, TEL EL TOUT, vy TOV Avovuccov 


Aine 4 Coe ¥ 
tots ImmoKkpatovs vidow et€es, Kai o€ KadodoW BdiTO- 


998. CF. Isocr. 7. 49, avremmeiy 5& 
Tos mperButépots 7) Aowdophoacba Seivd- 
Tepov evdusCoy 7) viv mepl rovs yovéas 
etauaptetv.— Iamerosv: in the same 
sense as Kpédvos (his brother) in 
929. See on 398. Cf Plat. Symp. 
195 b, ~*Epws Kpédvov ral 
apxaLdT Epos. 

999. pvynotkakyoat: here remind 
of as an evil, reproach with or cast up 
to; usually the verb means remember 
evil, bear malice, and is very common 
in the oaths taken on making a treaty 
of amnesty (duvnoria, sc. kaxav). Cf. 
Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 43, dudcavtes bprovs 
A phy wh prnonachoew. Cf. Plut. 
1146; Lys. 590. Thuc. iv. 74. 2. 
Aeschin. 3. 208.—7yv yAuklay: se. 
70) matpds. — éveotrotpopyOns: veoc- 
col for matdes, to designate their help- 
lessness, is esp. common in Eur. Cf. 
also Aesch. Cho. 256, 501. Plut. Mor. 
48a, Somep amrives veorool, kexnvdtes 
del mpds GAASTpLOV oT dua. 

1000. ratra: cognate acc. — el- 
oe: the fut. indic. in prot. is com- 
mon when the apod. contains a 
virtual threat. Cf Gildersleeve in 
Transactions Am. Phil. Association for 
1876. 

1001. ‘Immokpdrovs: the son of 
Ariphron, a brother of Pericles. He 
was a general in the Peloponnesian 
War, and was killed in the battle of 


= 
lamweTou 


pappav. 


Delium in the winter of 424-3. 
Thue. iv. 1o1. 2. His sons, Telesip- 
pus and Demophon, were not yet 
grown at that time. Afterwards they 
brought suit against their guardian, 
a fragment of whose defence, which 
was written by the orator Lysias, has 
been preserved in Dion. H. De Jsaco, 
8 (Lys. Frg. 43). They were ridi- 
culed by the comedians for rudeness 
and stupidity. Cf Thesm. 273. Eupol. 
127, GAN ‘Immoxpdtous ye maides éxBd- 
Amol tives,| BAnxnta Téxva (baa-babies) 
Kovdauas ye cod tpdmov. Ath, ili. 96e, 
Tay ‘Immoxpdtous vidy ods els bwdlay 
(piggishness) kwpmdovpevous oda. Phot. 
on ds states that people called them 
‘Immoxpdtovs tvs instead of viods.— 
vigow: in Att. ids (and so dat. pl. 
béor) without « was the current form 
except where, in poetry, the metre 
demanded that the first syllable 
should be long. This is stated by 
some of the grammarians, and is 
shown by inscriptions prior to the 
Roman conquest, 146 B.c. The gen. 
bod, written by the diopOwrhs, occurs 
in the Ms. of Hyperides. The resem- 
blance between certain forms of this 
word and of és is, therefore, consider- 
able.— elfeus : see on 841. —Kadotow: 
fut. For movable vy before consonants, 
see on 96. Cf. 911. Soph. Ant. 509, 
bmlrdovor(y) ordua. — BAvropappay : 
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5 M6 
GN’ obv AuTapds ye Kal evavOns ev yupvaciots dua- 


Tplbets, 


f. > ea? 
od cTopdAOY KaTa THY dyopay TpLBoheKTpareEN, old 


¢ lal 
TEP Ol VU), 


ovS é\kdpevos TEept mpaypatiov yuoypavtidoyes- 


/ 
€TLT PLTTTOV* 


1005 aN els "AKadnpLerav KATLOV UTrO Tats peoptats a7mro- 


mamma-baby, milksop. Acc.toaSchol. 
on Plat. Ale. I. 118e, Xanthippus and 
Paralus, sons of Pericles, were called 
by this name. Cf Bekk. Anecd. 31, 
3, BAtrouduuas: emt tov exAcAvmevwy 
dia tTpuphy. cuyKetra peta Td BAlTor, 
6 ear Adxavoy Exdvroy (a limpsy plant) 
dmopdy Te SpyuiTntos, kal ek ToD wdy- 
pa, 0d onualver (Significat) phrnp. 
See on papyudkvdos, Ran. 990. The 
insipid nature of the BAirov, bli- 
tum, is freq.alluded to, as in Theo- 
pomp. Com. 59, Antiph. 248. Cf. 
Plin. iV... xx. 22. 93, blitumin- 
ers videtur ac sine sapore aut 
acrimonia ulla, unde conyi- 
cium feminis apud Menan- 
drum (873) faciunt mariti. That 
is, they called the women Aarrddes. 
Compare bliteus. 

1002. Aurapos: from physical ex- 
ercise. — yupvacloig: the gymnasia 
were public places for physical exer- 
cise taken without the supervision of 
teachers. The formal instruction in 
athletics was given in the palaestrae, 
which were private establishments, 
controlled by individual ma:dorpiBar. 

1003. rpiBodAeKtpdmeha: TpiBoros is 
a prickly weed, which exhausts the 
fertility of the soil. Cf Verg. Geor. 
i. 158. Lys. 576. éerpdmedos seems 


Opéée 


to mean distorted, unnatural; and, as 
this meaning does not give the com- 
pound a suitable sense, Kock pro- 
poses tpiBoAevtpareA’, citing Isocr. 7. 
49 to illustrate the bad repute of 
the evtpdredo: in the good old time. 
The word prob. denotes zdle guzbbling, 
such as far-fetched witticisms. 

1004. éAxopevos: (in constant dan- 
ger of ) being dragged (into court). Cf. 
1218; Eg. 710. 

1005. *Akadrjpeav: a gymnasium 
to the northwest of the city, less than 
a mile distant. It was named after 
the hero Academus, or Hecademus, 
and was planted with trees and pro- 
vided with water and walks by Ci- 
mon. Cf. Plut. Cim. 13. In it there 
was an altar of Athena, surrounded 
by (originally) twelve sacred olive 
Afterward there were, 
and still are, many more. Cf. Soph. 
O. C. 694 ff, 706. Eupol. 32, é 
edoklois Spduorcw "Akadhuov Geod.— 
drobpefe: there were Spduor laid off 
in the gymnasia. Cf Plat. Phaedr. 
in., meOduevos "Akoumev@ kata Tas ddovs 
To.wvua TOs TepimdTous* pnoi yap aKo- 
mwtépous (less wearying) tay év tots 
dpduors elvyat, upon which Hermias 
says, dpduor joav tTémot Twes, Srov Erpe 
xov of véou. 


trees, poptat. 
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orehavwoduevos Kadum hevk@ peta aToddpovos ArL- 


vA 
KLWTOU, 


pitakos olwv Kat ampaypoovvns Kal hedkns pudXo- 


Bodovons, 


Ss 3 4 ? € / rv ih x / 0 7 
NpPOSs €V WPA XALPQv, OTOTQAV TAQATQAVOS TTE ea we upily. 


1006. kaAdpw: referring to the 
chaplet worn in honor of the Dios- 
curi, the gods of skill and prowess, 
who were specially revered in the 
race-courses and the palaestrae. 

1007. ptdakos: the cyuidat here 
meant was a vine resembling the ivy, 
with fragrant white flowers, — prob. 
aconvolyulus. It was much used for 
chaplets. Cf Plin. N. H. xvi. 35. 
63 (after Theophr. H. P. iii. 18. 11), 
similis est hederae, e Cilicia 
primum profecta, sed in Grae- 
cia frequentior, quam vocant 
smilacem, folio hederaceo, 
parvo, non anguloso, a pedi- 
culo emittente pampinos 
flore candido, olente lilium. 
fert racemos labruscae modo, 
non hederae, colore rubro. 
Id. xxi. 9. 28, folia in corona- 
mentis smilacis et hederae, 
corymbique earum obtinent 
principatum. Kur. Bacch. 108, 
O7Ba, Bpvere xAonpe cplraki Kar- 


Audpre. See on Av, 216. — dmpa- 
ypoouvys : otium, freedom from 


trouble, such as lawsuits. It is 
spoken of as if it were a flower, a 
sort of “holiday-rose.” For similar 
metaphors, cf. 51; Ach. 190, 193, 196 ; 
Pax, 529ff.; Hg. 1832; Vesp. 1059. 
Xen. Symp. 2. 4, jas 6& rhyos dew 
dehoer; Kadorayablas, pn 6 Swparns. 
—evnns: white poplar. Obs. the ac- 
cent. The nymph Aev«n had been 
changed into a tree. This tree stood 
on the bank of the Acheron in the 
lower world. When Heracles carried 


off Cerberus from the gate of Hades, 
he crowned himself with a wreath of 
its foliage. The under side of the 
leaves was turned white with sweat 
from his head. From this wreath 
Heracles raised the white poplar, 
which appropriately adorned strug- 
gling heroes and youths in the gym- 
nasia.. Cf, Verg. Eel. 7. Gl) Hor: 
Od. i. 7. 21 ff. From its mythological 
habitat it was often called axepwis. — 
pvddoBodovons: this must be a mere 
epith.; still it can hardly have the 
meaning, shedding leaves, given by 
L. and §., for such an epith. would be 
pointless. Kock thinks it cannot re- 
fer to the @vAAoBoAla of applause, nor 
to what is mentioned in Hor. Od. iii. 
18. 19, spargit agrestes tibi 
silya frondes, which happens only 
in autumn. Hence he proposes puAAo- 
Komovans, assuming a verb puvAAokomeiy 
from pvaadnomos. Cf. Av. 215, 742. 
1008. mAdravos: the oriental plane- 
tree, Cf Plins NV. Hs xii. 1.3, quis 
non iure miretur arborem um- 
brae gratia tantum ex alieno 
petitam orbe? platanus haec 
est. Ibid. 5, celebratae sunt 
(platani) in ambulatione Aca- 
demiae Athenis cubitorum 
XXXII. The earlier name was 7Aq- 
taviotos. Cf. Hom. IL. ii, 807, raag 
im tratavlat@, Which Cic. Div. ii. 30. 
3 renders sub platano umbri- 
fera.—yOvpl{q: like bride and 
groom. Cf. Theocr. 27. 67, adAjaros 
Wibdpicov. Id. 1.1, add te 7d WiOdpropwa 
kal & mtrus. See on Lg. 806. 
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*y radra -roujs, aya dpdlo 
nv TAVUTA TONS; ay Pp ’ 


1010 


x % An 
Kal mpos TovTOLaW EXNS TOV VOU), 


9 A / 
e€eis del oTnOos Aurapor, 


4 
Xpoudy evkyv, @povs peyadous, 


yrorrav Barav, mvyny peyadny, 


TooOny piKpav. 


1015 


iv & dmep ot viv érurndevys, 


lal 9 / 
Tpata pe ees Xporay a@ypar, 


lal x 
@pouvs puKpovs, a7nGos error, 


yrA@rrav peyadyy, Tuyny pukpav, 
Kodnv peyadnv, Uyduopa [Lak por ° 


, Pe an) , 
KQaL O0 AVQATTELOEL 


1020 


\ \ > \ y X € on A 
TO MEV alo VK pov a7 av Kahov NYELO al, 


* x > > / 
tT) Kadov 6 alo pov* 


1009. Cf Anaxandr. 40. 1, kiv tTadra 
moins Somep ppadw. Av. 977. 

1010. Since pay attention to a thing 
is either toy vodv mpocéxew Tiwi or 
Tov voov exew mpds tur or Ti, and 
never Tv vody mpocéxew mpds Ti, the 
reading of the Mss. mpds rovrois mpoo- 
éxew tov vody could only mean in 
addition to these things you give heed, 
which is not very suitable. The 
emendation tal rovroww mpooéxns 
gives the much more common cae- 
sura; but the caesura of the text 
sometimes occurs, as in 892, 947. 

1012 f. Aeveyv: fresh and clear as 
opposed to axpdv, sallow, in 1016.— 
apous ... yAdrrav: cf. Lue. Somn. 7, 
ei © e0éAeis ouvoueiv euol (Sculpture 
personified), robs Smous fers kap- 
TEpavs, ovd em Adyots emalvecortal 
oe TayTEs. 

1014. mdcOyv pixpav: Schol., cw- 
ppootyns ovuBoror. 

1016. The correspondence of the 


antitheses, otherwise so exact, would 
seem to require mp@ra meév eters or HOos 
Aemtdv, | xpoidy wxpdy, Suovs furpodrs. 
For the same reason Meineke con- 
jectures that something has been lost 
from 1014, to which Wpioua paxpdy 
in 1019 corresponded. 

1019 f. Wydiopa: mapa mpoodoxlar. 
The popular orators are ridiculed, 
who always have long decrees ready 
to offer.—advaretoer: sc. 6 &dixos Adyos. 
The confusion of words in their rela- 
tion to ideas in the domain of morals, 
which confusion was in part due to 
the influence of the Sophists, is por- 
trayed in Thue. iii. $2. 3ff. Cf. Sall. 
Cat. 52. Archelaus, of Athens or 
Miletus, a disciple of Anaxagoras, 
said, Diog. L. ii. 4. 16, 7d Slkatoyv civat 
kal Td aioxpdy od pdoet, AAAX vduw (not 
natural, but conventional), Anaxandr. 
42, rd yap KkodAakedery viv apé- 
oKketv dvow exe, flattering is now 
called “complimenting ” (lit. pleasing). 
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AN Xi , A > 2 
Kal TPOS TOVTOLS TNS AvTysayou 


Katamvyoovvys o avamdyoe.. 


oa 


1024-5 


XOPOS. 


( Avtirrpody.) 


a wn 
® kadXirupyov codiay KNELVOTaTHY éeTATKO?, 


e (4 ty “A la 

ws 700 cov Toit héyors Gadpov éereatw avOos. 
5 , Se > ¥, Sate A PESMISN 
evoaipoves 0 joav ap ot Cavres Tor emt 


1030T@v mpoTépwv* pds ovY TAO’, @ KoprpoTpeTn Lovaav 


¥ 
EX@r, 


} a é Z z e NO , ¢ , 
€l O€ eyew TL KQLWOV, @S €u OKLULY) KEV avyp. 


1022. *Avtisdyov: not known; said 
by the Schol. not to be the Antima- 
chus upon whom the Chorus in Ach. 
1150 ff. imprecates curses. 

1023. dvamdroe: cf Ach. 847, kod 
tuvtuxdv o “YrépBoros Bikey avardAt- 
oe, — The anapaestic system termi- 
nating with this paroemiac verse, 
closes the argument of the dlkaios 
Adyos, in which are interspersed com- 
ments by his opponent. 

1024. kadAlavpyov: prop. used of 
a city, though Eur. Suppl. 619 has 
kaAAlrupya media. For a metaphor 
analogous to this, cf Aesch. Suppl. 
06, idrrer 8 CAmliwy ap bWimipywv 
mavéres Bporovs. See on Ran. 1004 
and 925, 

1027. dvOos: cf. Pind. Ol. 6. jin., 
euav & tuvev ef (exalt) edbrepres ay- 
Qos. Id. 9. 48, atver 5€ madady pev 
olvov, tv0ean 8 tuvwy vewréepwy.— oG- 
dpov a&yvOos is in the sense of &ydos 
ceppootyns, as in Kg. 403, dwpoddKor- 
ow er avOcow tov. 

1028 ff. evSalpoves . . . mporépwv: 
cf. Cratin, 228, wardpios jy 6 mpd Tod 
Blos Bporoto: mpos tau viv, bv elxov 
avdpes ayavdgppoves HdvAdy@ godla Bpo- 
Tay mepitcoKaAAcis. — dpa: see on 
165. — Lavres : impf. partic., the time 


being determined by té7 ém) t&v mpo- 
tépwy. — Verses 1028-10381 (eddatuoves 

.. @xwv) do not respond metrically 
to the corresponding verses of the 
strophe, 953ff. Some, including Kock, 
regard them as corrupt, while Teuffel 
and others see in this another mark 
of the incompleteness of the revision. 
— The Coryphaeus introduces with 
1034f. the metre (iambic tetrameter 
catalectic) of the succeeding dia- 
logue. See on 959. 

1031. Kkoppomperq: 2.€. Kkoupdrnre 
mpémovoay. See on 649. This pas- 
sage is regarded by some as furnish- 
ing evidence that the &ucos Adyos 
was represented as Euripides, since 
Ar. sometimes uses xoupds and its 
derivatives in speaking of Euripidean 
characters, and even formed the com- 
pound xoppeuvprmnds, Hg. 18. Since 
the &diucos Adyos has a komporpeni) 
podaay, this view is strengthened, 
unless indeed it is merely meant that 
the cause of the &duos is supported 
by the Muse of Euripides, z.e. by the 
poet himself. 

1032. oé: roy &dicov.—avyp: 6 
Sixaos. Obs. the crasis. In Att. 
the d- is always short; in Ep. it 
yaries. 
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A X > id 
Sewov Sé€ cor Bovrevpdtwv coe Sev mpos avTor, 
lal XN \ / > > (é 
loss elrep Tov avdp’ brepBare Kat pn yéAor dprycets. 


AAIKO3. 


, > 4 
kal py moda y emveyouny 7a omrayxva KameOv- 


JLOvV 


fv ae) , , , 
amTravTa TAVUT EVAVTLALS YVOEALOl ovvrapa€éar. 


eyo yap yrtwv pev déyos SV abtd todr’ ExhHjOynv 


lol lal yy / > / 
ev TOOL PpovTLATALTW, OTL TPWTLOTOS ETEVONTA 


“A 4 BI A OL > 47> 3 he > 
1040TOLOLY VOMOLS EV TALS OLKALS TAVAVTL AVTLAECAL 


\ a ~ x , Has ey: , 
KQUL TOUTO a NEU Y HUpPlL@vV €OT a€vov OTATYN PWV, 


g / »¥ “A 
aipovwevov Tovs HTTOvas Oyous ETELTA VLKGY. 


oKéwar O€ THY Taldevaew 7 Térofer, ws e\€eyFa° 


(7 A lal a > SP 
OOTLS OE Oepp@ pyoe Noda Gar TPWTOV OUK E€QACELV. 


1045KaiTo. Tiva yvounv exov weyers TA Yepua ovTpa ; 


AIKAIO®“, 


CN , , E) 
OTLY) KAKLOTOV EOTL 


1035. wtmepBadet: see on 443. 

1036. kal... ye: cf 4.— émvyo- 
pyv: see on 988. Cf. Luc. Prom. 17, 
d Sé udAtoTd pe amomviyer, TOUT early. 
Id, Catapl. 12, &v we mvtyer pddcora. — 
Ta omAdyxva: cf. Ran. 1006. 

1040. év tais Sikats: see Crit. 
Notes. Sta always denotes /aw-suits, 
processes before a court, even in Thue, 
1. 28. 2, Sikas HOeAov Sovva, and v. 
27. 2, Slkas Yoas rad duolas dSi5wor, and 
in Aesch. Suppl. 701, Stkas &rep mnud- 
Tov didorev. 

1041. wheiv: this form is not used 
in tragedy, and is rare in prose. Kr. 
Spr. 28,7, 4. wAeiv (or more usually 
trey #, Which Cobet restores every- 
where) is used before numerals, esp. 
in Ar., without being itself inflected 
and without affecting the case of the 


— 


Kat S€LAOV TroLEL TOV avdpa. 


numeral. Compare plus tertia 
parte interfecta (abl. abs.). H. 
647 Galtb, Lens 2: 

1042. Emevra: then still. Cf. 1249; 
Ran. 205; Av. 29; Ach. 291, pdvos 
omeioduevos elta Stivaca: mpds ew amo- 
BAérenv. 

1043. This verse is addressed to 
Phidippides, and 1045 to the dfcatos. 

1044. Cf. 991.—-apdérov: correl. 
to efra in 1055. 

1045. tlva yveunv éxov: philo- 
sophical phraseology, holding what 
theory, v.e. for what reason? 

1046. rout: U —, as in 888, 1009, 
etc. This verb and its derivatives 
often have the first syllable short. 
In fact, some Mss. and even some in- 
scriptions show zoey, which is con- 
sidered by certain ancient gramma- 
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AAIKOS. 
> , > \ td > 
eriaxes* evOvs yap o exw pécov haBav dduxrov. 
7 4 la la! 
Kal por ppacov, Tov Tod Ads Taidwy tiv’ avdp’ 
c.pLorov 
\ 7 eS) / x 7 4 ial 
Yuxnv vopiles, elré, kal mreiotous wdvous Tovnaas ; 
AIKAIOS. 
aN \ Oe > ¢ fe / 95 ae. , 
l050€yw prev ovdey’ Hpaxdéovs Bedriov’ avdpa xKpivo. 
AAIKOS. 
“A ‘ aA > 
Tov wWuypa onta TOMTOT €LOES “Hpakeva NovTpa ; 
KaiTOL Ths aVdpELoTEpos Hv; 


AIKAIOS. 


a > > \ y* 3. > Col 
TAUT €OTW QUT EKELVA, 


a A , 2) N ae 2 , 
QA TWVY VEAVLOKW@YV GEL du NEEPAS AadovvTav 


rians as the Att. form of the word. 
Compare poeta. 

1047. émicyes: hold! Cf. Eq. 847, 
915; Ran. 522; Vesp. 829. Cratin. 70, 
énlaxes avtov (just there), uh mepa 
mpoBns Adyov. — péecov: the wrestler 
whom the antagonist had seized 
around the middle of the body was 
regarded as virtually overcome. Cf. 
Eq. 388; Ran. 469; Ach. 571, eya 
yap exoua péoos. Eccl. 260, péon 
yap ovdérote AnpOncouat (lit.). 
stopho Com. 8, de? Tw’ tpacOa wéooy 
TaY TapowovyTwY, TadaloThy vomioov 
-Apyetdv yo dpay.— abukrov: very few 
simple verbal adjs. in -rés have act. 
meaning, as OvnTds, duvards (act. and 
pass.); but when rendered neg. by a- 
they are more freq., but still rarely, 
so used, as Thue. vii. 29. 3, aipe? rihyv 
méAW apvAdKTOLS TE emimeTdy Kal 
ampocdokhtors. Xen. Hell, ii. 2. 
21, cicidvras 8 avrovs dxA0S TeEpiexeiTo 
modus, poBovpevar Ta) dmparrot Hovey. 


cro 


Ari-. 


(a&rpaxros in this sense is very com- 
mon.) Hence, although &purroy could 
be explained as neut. cognate obj. of 
AaBdéy or éxw, it is not necessary to 
resort to this explanation. 

1051. ‘HpdkAeva Aovtpa: was a com- 
mon designation of all warm springs, 
as is attested by Ath. 512f. and 
others. That the weary Heracles 
might refresh himself, Athena (or 
Hephaestus) called into existence the 
warm springs at Thermopylae. Cf. 
Pisander, Heracl. Frg., r@ ® év @ep- 
pombAnot Gea yAauK@ms ’AOhyn | wore? 
Oepud AoeTpa mapa pyyuive Oadrdoons. 
At these springs stood an altar of 
Heracles. Cf. Hdt. vii. 176. 16f. 

1052. air éxetva: “that same old 
song.” See on 26. Cf. 906; Paz, 64, 
Tour éot) tout) Td Kakdy av? obya 
*reyov. 

1053. 8 tpépas: (gen.), all day 
long, aet being always in the sense of 
habitually. 
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_ Navet fi us 6€ TAS TadaloTpas 
mrypes TO Bahavetov covet, Kevas pas. 


AAIKO®S. 


= A > \ > > A 
1osbelr év dyopa THY SuatpiBiy eyes: eyo 8 erawa. 
5 4 
el yap Tovnpov 7, "Opnpos ovoeror av éroter 


\ \ A 
tov Néorop’ ayopntiy av ovd€é Tovs aodovs atavras. 


A A A aA eQs \ 
VELL én evrevbev eis THY yorrav, nV 60t pe 


¥ la \ , > A > \ be a” 
ov dnot xpnvat Tovs véous agKew* eyw OE pnpt. 
an 5 lo x la 
1060 Kat owdpovew au onoe Xpyvae- dvo KaK@ MLEYLOTO. 
> A Ni X X\ A an , 3 is 4. 
€TEL OU dua TO owmppovew T® TWTOT ELOES 107) 


- > 
ayabov Te yersuevov, Ppacov, Kat e€édeyEov citar. 


AIKAIOS. 


moXots. 6 your In devs edaBe dv’ atdrd THY payatpav. 


1055. Reference is made to 991. 

1056f. dv...dv: this particle is 
often repeated in apod., either to 
give emphasis, or to remind the 
hearer of its presence in the sent. 
when it is far removed from its verb. 
This, of course, is esp. common in 
neg. sents., as Eur. [ph. T. 245, od 
dy pOdvos dv. Ton, 222, ov8 bv ék 
o0ev ky mvOoluav. Ar. Av. 1147, ri 
djta wddes dy odk by epyacalato; Cf. 
Eq. 17; Av. 829; Thesm. 196; Lys. 
191, and often. GMT. 42,3; H. 864. 

1057. Cf. Hom. Zl. i. 247f., rotor 
d& Neorwp | ndver)s avdpouce, Avyvds 
Ibid. 490, ayophy 
kudidvepay. The sophistry is trans- 
parent. In this frivolous use of the 
poets in argumentation, the ddicos 
shows a general likeness to Protago- 
ras. Of. Plat. Prot. 389 a, jyoduat 
eye avdpl madelas pméeyioroy wépos elvat 


TluAlwy a&yopnrhs. 


mep er@v Sewdy elvar ats 5¢ rodro 
Ta brd Tov woinTav Acydsueva oldy 7 
elvar tuvevar & Te dp0ds mwemolnra Kad 
& uh, wad erloracbat SieActy Te Kad epw- 


Témevoy Adyov Sodvat.—codovs: such 
men as Odysseus, Calchas, etc. In 
Plat. Prot. 316d, Protagoras makes 
Homer himself a sophist. 

1060. kakw: te. Td uh doKeiy Thy 
yAetray and 7d cwopovety. 

1063. woddots: answer to t@ in 
1061.— IIndevs: ef Hor. Od. iii. 7. 
17f, narrat paene datum Pe- 
lea Tartaro,| Magnessam Hip- 
polyten dum fugit abstinens. 
Hippolyte (or Astydamia), wife of 
Acastus, king of Iolcus, failing to 
win the affections of Peleus, made 
slanderous representations against 
him to her husband; whereupon 
Acastus attempted to bring about 
the death of Peleus by means of 
treachery when he was on a chase in 
the forests of Mount Pelion. “But 
the gods chose to reward him for his 
moderation; so they provided him 
with a dagger (made by Hephaestus) 
which possessed properties so won- 
derful that it enabled him to over- 
come all antagonists. Acastus be 
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AAIKOS. 


, A 
Payxaipav ; aotetov TO Képdos eaBev 6 Kaxodaipnwr. 


1065 “‘TirépBodos S ovK Tov Miyvav rely 7) TaAaVTA TOA 


cthnpe Sua movnpiav, dd\X’ od pa AC od padyatpar. 


AIKAIOS. 


kal THVv Odrw y eynue Sid Td Twdpoveiv 6 Tydevs. 


AAIKO®. 


Cee ry lal , 3 S'S: ¥ ) b) x > e Q 
KGT amohuTovcEa y avTov wxeT + ov yap HY UBpLoTIs 


came aware of this and, when Peleus 
was asleep, he concealed the dagger, 
in order that Peleus, while searching 
for it, might fall into the hands of 
the Centaurs. This would have caused 
his ruin, had not Chiron (d:cadtatos 
Keytavpwy) assisted him in procuring 
his dagger, with which he then over- 
came those monsters of the moun- 
tains.” Preller. Cf Pind. Nem. 4. 56 ff., 
5.26ff. Hes. Frg. 85 (Goettling). 

1064. acretov: nice, of course ironi- 
cal. 

1065. “YaépBodos: see on 623, and 
Eq. 1304. Cf. 876.— 6 &k Trav bX vov: 
i.e. 6 ék TGY AvxXVOTWAGY, just as the 
dealer in birds is called 6 é« ray dp- 
véwy, Av. 13. of Adxvol, Ta dpvea, etc., 
designate parts of the market. See 
on Eq. 857 and 1375. — mAetv 7 trol- 
Aa: cf Dem. Aphob.7, paprupiay mA€ ov 
}) wavy WOAABY Gvayvwobecav. 

1066. covyplay: acc. to the Schol. 
it was his habit to mix lead with the 
copper out of which he made lamps; 
but other knavery must be meant 
here. — ov pa AC od: see on 817. CF 
Ran. 645, 1043. Menand. 285, ob €Aar- 
tov, ob, ma THy AOnvav. Plat. Lach. 
190 e, od wa Toy Ala, od Yadembdy eimciy. 
Xen. Oec. 1. 7, od pa AP odk ef Th 
Kandy, TOOTO KTHMa eyh KaA®, Id. 21. 


7, 0b wa AP ovx of by apiota Td cpa 
éxwor. Id. Symp. 2. 4, ob pa Al? od 
mapa TOV upoTwAdy. 

1067. Oérw: acc. to Hom. J. xxiv. 
59 ff., Hera claims to have reared 
Thetis and to have bestowed her 
upon Peleus, because the latter was dear 
to the gods. Cf. Ap. Rh. iv. 790f., 
805f. But another story was that 
Zeus and Poseidon wooed her, and 
that Themis or Prometheus having 
revealed the will of fate, that a son 
of Thetis and Zeus should become 
the ruler of the universe, the gods 
decreed her marriage with Peleus. 
In Hom. JI. xviii. 482 ff., Thetis com- 
plains that Zeus has compelled her 
against her will to marry this mortal 
man, who now yhpat Avypeé | Keira ev) 
peyapots apnuevos (worn out). So she 
naturally spent much of her time 
with her sisters, the Nereids, and with 
her old: father, Nereus, in the depths 
of the sea. Accordingly, when Achil- 
les mentions his father in the Iliad, 
he always conceives of him as being 
lonely and deserted, and not under 
the care and protection of his divine 
consort. Somewhat differently Apol- 
lod. iii. 13. 16. The &ducos Adyos dis- 
torts the legend to suit his purposes. 

1068. ¢Ppiorrs: here a wantonly 
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A \ , , 
otS’ 7Sds ev Trois oTpdpacw Thy vdKTA mavvuxilew- 


1070 yuvr) S€_ aivapwpovevyn KXaipel. 


\ > > , 
Ov 3) €l KpPOVLTT7OS. 


> A an 9 
okeba yap, & pepaKcuov, &v TO THppovew aTavTa 


dveatw, HSovav O dawv péddes aroarepeto Bau, 


/ nw Zz A re fot 
Tatowr, YUVALKOY, KoTTaBoy, opav, TOTWV, KAYATLWDY. 


7 iA las ¥ /, 5 he. An ” 
KQLTOL TL GOL Cnv ac.ov, TOUT@V €aV OTEP) NS; 


3 4 >’ > A > \ A i > , 

1075 €vev. TAPELL evrevbev €s TAS TNS pvoews avaykKas. 
y > , a > , , Ce aN / 0 FS 
NMAPTES, NONATUNS, EMOLYEVOAS TL, KAT € nd nS 


aTOAwAas' GaOvYaTOS yap el Néyev. 


€ot & éuirav 


nw wn , 
xp® Tm pio, oKipta, yéha, vouile pndev aioyxpor. 
powxos yap hv TUXNS adovs, TAS’ avTEpets Tpos avTOV, 


1080@s ovdev HOiKNKaS* ElT 


licentious person, in contrast with od- 
ppov. 

1069. dvs mavvuxlfev: see on 
208. H. 952; G. 261, 2. 

1070. cwapewpovpevy: to be treated 
bBpiotin@s. Cf. 1068. — xpovuraos : 
from Kpdévos, as it is used in 929 (see 
on 398), and {%mmos. Similarly were 
formed kpovodaluwr, kpovodnkn, Kpovd- 
Anpos, as terms of reproach. 

1071. daavra: i.e. all the disadvan- 
tages which inhere in (& &eorw), ete. 

1073. KkorrdBwv: the «édrtaBos was 
a sport in which was tested skill in 
striking a given mark, usually the 
mouth of a vessel, with a small quan- 
tity of wine thrown from a goblet. 
There were many yarieties of the 
amusement. — Kkaxacpay : 
laughter (ha ha!). 
the giggle of girls. 


boisterous 
Compare kxAiouds, 

See on 983. 

1076. qpapres «ré.: paratactic hy- 
pothesis, sometimes in the declarative 
form, as here; sometimes interr., as 
aadeverrepos el; Tols kpxovaty dpnyod, 
Dem. Androt. 26; sometimes imy., as 
maides yeverOwoayr - ppovtldwv dn mayra 


mdéa, Antipho, Frg. 181.— i: the 


3 x 4> > la) 
els Tov Alt eEmaveveyKeE, 


indef. pron. presents the crime (éyol- 


xevoas) as a trivial affair. Cf Eq. 
1242. 
1078 xp® tq pion: indulge 


naturae. Cf. Isocr. 7. 38, omer 
dy tovs év Tots &AAOs mpayuacw ovK 
avextovs bytas, émeiday eis” Apetoy mayor 
dvaBGow, dxvodyTas TH PYTEL XpPi- 
o8at. 

1079. poixos: z.e. porxedwy. — av- 
tov: the husband. 

1080. This appeal to the example 
of the gods is not comic invention. 
Cf. Eur. Hipp. 474ff., bBpis | tad 
€or kpeloow Samdvwy elvar Oédrcw- | 
ToAna & epdoa. In Eur. Tro. 948 ff., 
Helen, being asked why she deserted 
one husband for another, replies, 7)» 
deby (Aphrodite) céAa¢e rad Ads Kpelo- 
owv yevod, | ds Tay wey MAAwy Saudvov 
éxet Kpdtos, | Kelyns 5& SovAds ott: 
ovyyveun 8 euol. Of course Euripi- 
des does not approve such morals; 
he portrays an actual state of affairs, 
being the dramatist of the real. — 
éraveveykety: refer or appeal to (as 
authority for a thing), usually const. 
with 7) ets*rwva, Of. Eur, Bacch, 28£., 
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Dy cles € Y ¥ / \ A 
KQKELWOS WS NTTWV EPWTOS EOTL KQL YUVALKWPD * 


4 XN XK “a A fal 
Kaito. ov Ovyntos dv Oeovd mas peilov dv Svva.o; 


AIKAIO’. 


Tt 8, HY padadwbn tiOdpevds cou Téppa TE TrOy, 


4 aN fe TA XN SS By be <> 
Efe TWa YVORHV héyew TO KY) EUPUT PWKTOS EWAQL 5 


AAIKOS. 


x ie Dee > , , s 
1085 nV €UPUTTPWKTOS YY, Th TWELOETAL KQAKOV ; 


AIKAIOZ. 


ie \ 9 x + A , , , 
TL LEV OV GV ETL pretCov aabou TOUTOU TOTE ; J 


Semeanv 5 (€packov) vuupevdeioay ex 
Ovntod Tivos | és Zhv avapépew Thy 
Gpaptiay A€xous. Id. Lon, 827, arovs 
bev avepep cis Toy dalpova. Lys. 12. 
16, 6p@ tas amodoyias eis exelvoy aya- 
gpepouevas. Plat. Apol. 20e, ov yap 
eudyv ép& toy Adyor, dy by A€yw, GAN 
cis Gkidxpewy duty Toy A€yovTa dvoicw. 
For the inf. as imv. see on 850. 

1081. «as: depending on the idea 
of saying implied in émaveveyxety. — 
ijttTev épwros: Cyrus says to one in- 
volved in a love-affair, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 
36, madoa: (poBovmevos)+ ey yup Oeovs 
TE Gkovw EpwTos HTTHTOaL, avOpdmous TE 
oda ppoviwous ola mwemdvOacw tnd Tod 
Epwros. Cf. Ter. Eun. iii. 5. 40, 
deum sese in hominem con- 
vyortisse (from love for Danaé). 
at quem deum!|qui templa 
caeli summa sonitu concutit.| 
ego homuncio hoc non face- 
rem? Hence Plat. Rep. iii. 391de 
forbids the circulation of such myths, 
mas yap éauT@ tvyyvéuny eer Kane 
bvTi, Tetobels @s Apa TowadTa mpdrTovoL 
Ka) of Oe@y dyxlomopo:. See also on 904. 

1082. Cf. Soph. Frg. 470, ras dir’ 
eya Ovntds T by ex Ovnriis Te pus | Aids 


ed 


yevoluny ed ppoveiy aopetepos. Here 
however, the problem was how to 
please everybody. —peifov: cognate 
ace. rather than adv., as peydaa (uéya) 
dvvacda means have great power. 

1083. fpadhavido0y: Attic law did 
not punish any one who, upon de- 
tecting in the act the betrayer of his 
family’s honor, slew him instead of 
prosecuting him for poxela. Cf Lys. 
1. 80. The husband often preferred, 
however, to have the punishment 
here mentioned (fapavlSwors) inflicted 
upon the criminal, in which case he 
also received pecuniary indemnity. 
Cf. Schol. on Plut. 168, papavidas Aap- 
Bdvovres €Baddoy eis Tos mpwkTovs THY 
boxy kal mapatiAdrovTes avTovs Oepury 
Téppay emémaccov. Luc. Peregr. 9, 
pmorxedwy GAovs pdAa moAAas mAnyas 
éAaBe kal TéAos KaTa TOU Téyous GAdme- 
vos diepuye papavid: thy muyhy BeBuo- 
pévos (plugged). 

1084. gfe. twa yvopnv: see on 1045. 
—70 py elvar: the governing clause is 
equiv. to duvhoe: katapveicOa; Hence 
7d ph, ace. to GMT. 95, 3. 

1085 ff. Obs. the strange use of 
trimeters before the dimeters. 
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AAIKOS. 


ip. “A wn 3 A 
zi Sar épets, qv TovTO viKNnOns Emov ; 


AIKAIO“. 


olyno oma. 


ti & addo; 


AAIKOS. 


dépe dy por ppdacov: 


Guvnyopovaw eK TWOP ; 


AIKAIO2&. 


1090 e€ evpuTpoOKTor. 


AAIKO2Z. 


treiOopar. 


, , as , 
TL Sat ; Tpaywdove €K TLYO@V; 


AIKAIOZ. 


3 > tA 
e€ EUPUTPOKTWDV. 


AAIKO®. 


ev Néyets. 
Snunyopovor 8 ék tivwv; 


AIKAIOS. 


> > , 
e€ EUPUT Pw KTQOV. 


AAIKOS. 


dpa or 


1095 


1087. rotro: cognate acc. with the 
pass., just as the act. udyny viKay tive 
becomes in the pass. pdynyv vindoOal 
Tivos. — énov: for the gen. with verbs 
of superiority and inferiority, see G. 
175, 2; H. 749; Kr. Spr. 47, 19. 

1089 f. The cuvtyopo (advocates) 


¥ ¢€ > \ , 
eyvuKas, as ovdev éyets; 


and dnunyédpo: (popular orators, 1093) 
are often thus stigmatized by the 
comic poets. See on Hq. 880. From 
1090 on, the word eipimpaxros is a gen- 
eral term of reproach, blackguard. 
1095. ovSév Adyes: in calling cipu- 
mpwktia the summum malum, 1086. 
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5 A aA 
Kat tav Oeatav OTOTEPOL 


4 4 
aNELOUS, OKOTTEL. 


AIKAIOS’. 


XN \ A 
KQL oy OKOTW. 


AAIKOS. 


tt On? spas; 


AIKAIOS’. 


, 
OAV TAElovas, v7 TOvs Deovs, 


X 5 
TOUS EVPUTPOKTOVS* TOUTOVL 


1100 


co. io aN b) ‘ 
youv Ou eyw KQKELVOVL 


uN Q 
Kat TOV KOMYATHV TOUTOV. 


AAIKOS. 


ti Onr pets; 


AIKAIO“’. 


ntl, & Bwovpevor. 


mpos Tov Oeav, d€EacV€ pov 


> 'd C4 
Joiparior, ws 


e€avTopwoha TpOsS vas. 


ZOKPATHS. 


11057t Sra; woTEepa TovTov amdyerOar haBov 
Yt x 72 x» 4 4 
Bovder Tov vidv, 7 SWacKw cou héyew; 


1096. orotepor: 7.€. of eipimpwrrot, 
or of wh evpimpwKrot. 

1097. ri 84% opds: after this mono- 
meter the time of a dipody is taken 
up by the dfcaros scrutinizing the spec- 
tators. At 1102 he reflects. 

1101. Kkopyrnv: see on 349 f. 

1102ff. The majority of the sover- 
eign people decides even in a ques- 
tion of morality, and the 8fxa.os, con- 
fessing himself vanquished, deserts 
to the stronger side. 


1103. Sotpdriov: that he may run 
more swiftly, he throws off his {ud- 
moy. Of. Hor. Od. ili. 16. 22, nil 
cupientium | nudus castra pe- 
to. Xen. Anab. i. 10. 3, 7 5& MiAnota 
expevyet yum} mpos TOY “EAAhvov. — 
Here the actor sprang from the stage 
into the orchestra and withdrew 
through a side entrance. 

1105. On the inconsistency of this 
with the preceding scene, and the 
impossibility of producing the two 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


\ , . ¢ 
didacKke Kat KoAale Kal péeuvno ows 


S , ee aS \ es 
€u [Lol OTOPLWOELS QUTOV, €7L [LEV aTEepa 


a la) ‘4 
otov Sixidious: tH 8 érépav avtod yvabov 


: 9 , , 
11100Tépwaov olay és Ta pellw Tpaypata. 


SQKPATHS. 


A \ / 
Gpéder, Kopel TODTOY GodioTHy SeFcdv. 


@EIAINIMIAHS. 


> > , 
@Xpov pev ovv, opal ye, Kal KaKooaipmova. 


XOPOS. 


xowpetré Vuv. 


ola O€ wou TavTa peTapehyoe. 


L115 Tvs KpiTas & KEpdavova, HY TL TOVdE TOY YopoY 
oparar ek TOV dikaiwv, BovdoperO Huets Ppdcat. 


scenes with only three actors, see 
Introd. § 40f. 

1108. cropwoets: this verb, which 
is prop. used of converting iron into 
steel, is often employed metaphori- 
cally of training one to speak. Cf. 
1160, duphee yAdrry. Poll. ii. 100, 
Zort 5€ Kal ocrouaoa olSnpov. Api- 
aropdyns 8& cropaoa elpnke Td AdAOV 
amepyaoacba (make talkative). Callias 
Com. 21, rpavat pév eo, GAN ayveoro- 
poueyvn. Soph. O. C. 794f., 7d chy © 
apiktat Sevp’ SrdBAnTov ordua, | moAAHY 
éxov orduwow. And yet rhy yrdor, 
1109, seems to indicate that the poet 
had the training of horses in his mind. 
—éml Odrepa: on the one side, regularly 
in the pl. Cf Plat. Prot. 315a, ék 
Mev Tod em) B&repa KadAlas, ex d& rod 
em) Okrepa 5 erepos tT&v TlepicAéous. 
Eur. Bacch. 1129, ram O&repa. 

1109. olov 8uxu8lois: fit for small 


suits. The dat. of purpose or suita- 
bleness in connexion with ofos is rare. 
Somewhat different and also doubtful 
is Thue. vi. 12. 2, kal 7d mpayua péya 
elvat kal ph ofoy vewrépw@ Bovdrcv- 
cacda:. ‘The normal usage is seen in 
olay és, 1110.—avrod: this could not 
stand between the art. and noun but 
for the attrib. érépav. H. 673¢; G. 
142, 4, n. 1. 

1112. This verse, if assigned to 
Strepsiades, would clash with 1171. 

1114-1130. A partial parabasis, — 
an epirrhema. Many comedies had 
a second parabasis, which was always 
incomplete. 

1114. col: Strepsiades. 

1115. rods kpirds: proleptic acc. 

1116. Tov Sikalwv: the sing. is 
more common, but Menand. Monost. 
196, (yter cuvayayery ek Sixalwy roy 
Blo. 
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“A \ / xX a) > Y 
Tpota pev yap, Hv veav Bovno# ev apa Tors aypors, 


WA 4 ¢ lal la) > 4 Y 
VO OMEV TPWTOLOL VILL, TOLOL 3) adXous VOTEpPOP. 


ay SS 1 
ira TOV KapTOV TE Kal Tas aptréhovs Pvdrdéoper, 


HW@oTE pT avywov mélew prj ayav érouPpiar. 


x > > / € al \ ON » 
HV 3) ATLA TLS NAS Ovynros @MV OVOAS Jeas, 


va XN lol XA is la e 
TPOTEXETW TOV VOY, TPOS NUaV ola TeioETAL KAKA, 


5 tn. 
Aap Bdvev ovr otvoy ot add’ oddev ex TOD Ywpior. 


e Yate} x ‘ 4 > VA 4 > 4 b) y+ 
Qvik av yap at Tt ehan Braotdveo at 7 aprredot, 


> if . 
1125 amroKekowovTat: TovavTais oevddvais Taipooper. 


x Se x ra) , > BS Y \ la , 
QV O€ TALWUEVOVT Lb WLEV, voOOLEevy KAL TOU TEYOUS 


TOV KEpaov avTov xaldlats oTpoyyvrals curTpinboper. 


» A 3 > aS x lal aA xX “ / 
Kav YauLn TOT AUTOS 7 TwWV Evyyevav H Tov piiov, 


y \ , A y > »¥ , 
VOOPEV TYNV VUKTA TACAV* WOT LOWS Bovdyoerat 


1117. év dpa: in (the proper) sea- 
son. Of. Xen. Oec. 16. 12, Zapos rov- 
Tov Tov épyouv apxtéov xré. Theophr. 
C. P. iii. 20.8, kad bray wera Tods mps- 
Tous apétovs vedowo., mad TOD Hpos 
petaBdddovow, brws Thy dvapvouerny 
méay amodéowow, celta Oéper apodow. 

1119. kaprov: collective. Acc. to 
Kock, xapwés usually denotes the fruits 
of trees and the products of the fields 
(grain) as distinguished from wine. 
Cf. Eccl. 14, orods tre kaprod Barxlov 
te vdwatos | mAhpes. Av. 1066; Ran. 
382; Plut. 515; Isocr. 4. 28, (Anunrnp 
Zwke) Swpeds Sittds, Tovs Te Kapmovs, 
of Tod uy Onpiwdas Civ juas atrior yeys- 
vact, Kal Thy TeAeTHY. But it is some- 
times used expressly of wine and 
grapes. Cf. Hom. Jl. iii. 246, olvoy 
kaprov dpodpns. Hdt. i. 212. 5, aume- 
Atyw Kapr@ (7.e. olve). 

{ 1120. dyav: equiv. to an adj. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 1251f., euol ® ody % 7° 
a&yav ovyh Bapd | doxe? mpoceivar x7 
| pdrny mwoAAH Bon. Similarly Xen. 
‘Mem. iii. 4. 1, Te Tod wWayv Tepicdréous 


i 


vig. Hat. vii. 103. 14, dpa wh parny 
Kdumos 6 Adyos obTos 7. See on &Adrws, 
1203. — érropBpiav: ef. Luc. Lcarom. 


24, 7& Adxava deitar TAclovos emouBplas. 


1125. odevdovars: the yadraas 
otpoyyvaas of 1127. 
1126f. rot ...adrot: const. roy 


Tov Téyous avTod (CiUS) Képapor. 

1128. fvyyevav: the part. gen. as 
subj. is rare, because it would ordi- 
narily be obscure. Here it would 
hardly be admissible but for the in- 
tervening airdés. As obj. it is very 
comnion. 

1129. tHv vvKrTa: the bridegroom 
usually conducted the bride to his 
house in a carriage in the evening 
(éomrépas ixavijs, Phot. 52, 26), the way 
being illuminated with torches (5@5es 
vuugirat). The rain, of course, would 
render the procession disagreeable, 
and might extinguish the torches, 
which would be an eyil omen.— 
aacav: so that it would be vain to 
defer the procession with the hope 
that the rain might cease. 
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lal x lal x A JN 
us0Kav év Atyimtm Tuxev av pahdov 7) Kpwat Kakws. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


X 4 a 
méurrn, TeTpas, Tpirn, weTa TavTHV SevTEepa, 


> nw e Lal 
a? Hv éyo paltota Tace@V NLEpov 


dédouKa Kal méppixa Kal BdedvTTomat, 


¥ yp ¢ \ / 
evOds peta tavtnv eof an TE Kal vEa. 


1130. kal év Atyumrw: where there 
was thought to be little or (in upper 
Aegypt) norain. Of. Hdt. iii. ro. 12, 
ov yap 5) Berar Ta tyw THs Alyumrou 
7) wapamay. Strab. xvii. 1. 3.— Kal: 
even, implies that Aegypt was an 
undesirable place to be in: “On his 
wedding night we shall pour out such 
torrents that he will wish himself 
eyen in sun-scorched Aegypt to es- 
cape the rain.” It is quite possible, 
however, that no definite objection 
(except remoteness) to being in Ae- 
gypt was present to the mind, and 
also that there is no reference to the 
scarcity of rain. Compare “I wish 
he were in Guinea.” — adv rvyxetv: some 
consider this the indir. form of a sort 
of wish which in the dir. form would 
be an apod. expressed by the opt. with 
ty (the prot. being “should the choice 
be given me”), xpiva: also being of 
the nature of indir, disc. but denoting 
priority: He will probably wish that he 
might chance to be in Aegypt rather 
than to have judged (i.e. to bear the con- 
sequences of having judged) unfairly. 
Others refer BovAjoera to the time 
of making the decision: so that (in 
view of these threats) he will wish he 
might chance to be in Aegypt rather than 
to judge unfairly. ‘This presents less 
grammatical difficulty, but is other- 
wise less suitable. Others refer Bov- 
Anoera to the time of the wedding, 
and both ruxety and kpiva: to the time 


of awarding the prize: He will wish 
he had happened to be, etc., i.e. he will 
think to himself e8ovAdéuny by ral év 
Alyimt@ tuxely vy paddAov 7) Kpivat 
kax@s. Cf. Ran. 672f. Can it be 
that eBovdduny &y tuxety (I wish I had 
happened) becomes BovAjcoua tuxety 
ay in the fut.? 

1131-1302: the fifth episode (éer 
odd.ov weumTov). 

1131. Strepsiades enters with a 
sack of meal (rovtoyvi, 1146) on his 
back. —qéprry: the last third of the 
month was counted from the end (the 
thirtieth or the twenty-ninth) back- 
wards. Plut. Sol. 25, ras 8 am cixddos 
ov mpooribels, GAN apaipoy (subtracting) 
kal dvadtwv, Gorep TA PTA Tis cEAT- 
vns éépa, méexpt Tpiakddos AplOuncer. 
(The rpraras is the evn rad véa of 1134.) 
The thirds of the month were called 
respectively phy forduevos, why meray, 
hy Olver, so that the sixth day, for 
instance, was forauévouv Tod unvds ExTn, 
the sixteenth pecodvros Tod unvds Exrn, 
the twenty-sixth @@tvovros tod unvds 
mreurrn (counting from the thirtieth 
back). But the terminology was not 
fixed, apxéuevos or cioidy, for instance, 
being used sometimes for the first 
decade, and amdéy for the last; and 
this decade was sometimes reckoned 
forward like the others. Instead of pe- 
covvtos, Sometimes ém) déka was used. 

1134. évy kal véa: see on 17 and 
615. The astronomical new moon, i.e, 
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11357as yap Tis duvds, ois ddethov TVYX AH, 
Geis ror mpuTavet’ aohew pé ono. ka€oXew, 


3 a LB 3)» \ , f) > , 
KQ,[LOU PETpPl ATTA KQL diKat QLTOU[LEVOU * 


“@ Sayovie, TO wey TL vuvt pu Aa Bys, 


To 8 dvaBarovd por, To 8 ades,” ov daciv tore 
11400UTws amohyjperF, adda owopodai pe, 


e Sl , \ 
ws adducds eit, Kat SuxdcerOat haci por. 


vov ovv dicalécbwr: ddiyov yap pou pédet, 


elmep peudlynkev eb héyew Devdurmidys. 


, Pa = / XN s 
TAXa Elcopat Kowas TO ppovTirTypuov. 


11457rat, Hui, mat, mat. 


the instant when the sun and moon 
are in conjunction, was not the civil 
“new moon” of the Athenians. This, 
the first day of the month (vovunvia), 
began on the evening when the moon’s 
erescent usually became visible after 
the change, i.e., on the first day ; 
though it sometimes did not appear 
until the second or even the third 
day. Since a space was thus left be- 
tween the conjunction and the begin- 
ning of the new month, the day before 
the vouvpnvia, being a sort of disputed 
territory, was called évq ral véa, old 
and new. €vov yap To madady, Suid. 
Compare Lat. sen-.— When vovynvia 
was used in its strict astronomical 
sense, Kata ceAfvny was sometimes 
added. Cf. Thuc. i. 28, vouunvla kara 
ceAnvny, 6 HAs ekéAure. But cd. iv. 52. 
1, an eclipse happens ep) voupnvlay. 
1135. ads tis, ois: transition from 
a distributive sing. to an aggregate pl. 
H. 629 a.— dpvvs pyot: Xen. Symp. 
4. 10, Gel duydvres Kaddy mé pare eivat. 
Plat. Symp. 215 d, etroy budcoas by dui. 
1136. In private lawsuits, after the 
written complaint was duly entered, 
both parties deposited fees, mputaveia, 
with the court. These fees were pro- 


portioned to the amount under litiga- 
tion, being 3 drachmae for sums be- 
tween 100 and 1,000 drachmae, 30 for 
sums between 1,000 and 10,000, ete. 
The defeated party had afterwards to 
reimburse the successful. For sums 
under 100 drachmae no fees seem to 
have been required. The fees were 
used in paying the judges. Cf Xen. 
Resp. Ath. 1.16. To deposit the fees, 
mputaveia Oeival tui, was virtually to 
bring suit. Cf. 1180. A law cited in 
Dem. Macart. 71, mputaveia 5& Ti0érw 
6 didxwy Tod abrod pépous. 

1137. Slava: Strepsiades’s con- 
ception of what was moderate and fair 
is shown by the illustration which fol- 
lows, 1188 f. Of. Thue. v. 111. 4. 

1139. dvaBadod: defer, give time on. 
Cf. Eccl. 985 f., arAX odx) voy ras 
bmepeknkovteéress| cicdyomev, GAN eioad- 
O1s dvaBeBAhucOa. —ddes: cf. 1426. 

1140. drodypeoBar: get (their money) 
back, be paid. See on 618, and com- 
pare dmodiddva, give back, pay, 118, 
245, ete. 

1144. kopas: see on 182. 

1145. ypt: Ar. has the pres. only 
here and Ran. 37, where it is used 
just as it is here. In the other come- 
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Stpeuddynv aomalopar. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Kaywye a+ adda Tovtovi mpatov haBe- 


xp? yap erBavpacew Ti TOV SLoaoKaXov. 


/ \ Cah, > 10 ‘\ Xr / 
KaL [LOL TOV VLOV, EL PEL NKE TOV oyov 


wn a 4 
exewvov, ei, OV apTiws Elanyayss. 


SQKPATHS. 


1150 we aby Kev. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


ep y, ® tapBacihe *Amraody. 


SOKPATHS. 


wot anopvyous ay nvtw av BovdrAgyn Sdikny. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> , A 7 > aS , 
KEL MapTupes TAPNOAV, OT eG averCounv ; 


dians the only example is Hermipp. 6, 
nol. — Socrates himself acts as dupwpéds 
(see on 132), perhaps because he has 
recognized the voice of Strepsiades 
and expects the tuition fee. Cf 1146. 
—<domdfonar: the modern style of 
greeting which was replacing the al- 
ready antiquated yatpe. Cf. Plut.322f., 
Xalpew pev Suds dori apxaiov H5n mpoc- 
ayopevery Kal campdy: domaCoua dé. 
Av. 1878. Like yalpew, domdCeoPa is 
used also of bidding adieu. 

1146. See Crit. Notes. — rovrovt: 
the sack of meal. Cf 669. See on 267 
and 1131, and cf. Ran. 160; Hq. 493. 

1147, émBavpdtery tr: show some 
appreciation of (by paying). ‘This 
compound seems not to occur else- 
where in works of the classical period, 
but the simple verb @avudew was 
freq. used in the sense of esteem, honor. 
Cf. Eur. El. 84, udvos 8 Opéorny rdv8? 


ebavuates piAwv. Id. Med. 1144, décmor- 
va & hv viv aytl cod Savudouev. With 
the special application in our passage 
compare the late Lat. honorarium, 
Jee. 

1148. viov: see on 1115. 

1149. éxetvov: sc. Toy &dikov. — ov: 
refers to vidy. 

1150. ’Aratody: cf Eust. 352. 34, 
amd tod pnOévros aidAAw kal daar} 
ylverat,  ardrn kal droorépnots. The 
word is said to have been formed by 
Aeschylus. Cf. Aesch. Frg. 172; id. 
Cho. 1002, tévwy drarédAnma. Eur. 
Ton, 549, roto nie &marorg. 

1151. der adropiyors av: when 
éore does not take the inf. it has no 
effect upon the form of its clause, and 
so may introduce an opt. with &y 
For the apparently mixed const. here. 
see GMT. 54, 1 a; 68,4 a. 


1152. Kel wapyoav: Strepsiades 
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SQOKPATHS. 


TOAAM ye paddov, Kav TapHou xXiALoL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, ll 
Bodcopai tapa tay bréprovov 


1155 Boav. 


id, Kkdaer @Boroaordrat, 


5 , A >) Lal A , , 
QUTOL TE KaL TAaPYaLA KaL TOKOL TOKWY* 
> A A »¥ A > , > Y¥ 
ovoev yap av pe dpdavpov epyacaiad €TL° 


. > ‘ / 
olos Ewou Tpeperat 


AS es NX Aes a 
Toad evi Sdpace Tats, 
1160 aupyke. yhotTn aptrav, 


has in mind the real cases to which 
he expects to make practical applica- 
tion of his son’s attainments, whereas 
Socrates assumes a general case, or a 
possible future case; hence kiy rapao, 
1158. 

1154, A parody on Eur. Peleus, 
Frg. 1, Bodcouat ripa ray iméprovoy 
Body: iw mbAaow ris év Sduos. Par- 


odied also in Phryn. 47. 

1155. 6Bodoordrar: cf. Antiph. 
167, wepitrvx@y 8 juiy 68. 6Boroararns 
dv erplaro tivOpwros avumepBAntos eis 
movnplay. Lys. Frg. 60, mod’ éAdrrova 
tékov }) bcov ovTo of dBoAoaTaTodYTES 
Tovs &%AAous mpatroyra. Luc. Menipp. 2, 
apma(ovow, emiopKovow, ToKoyAvpodow, 
dBorootarovow. The word may have 
been understood as having reference 
to the weighing of obols (coins equal 
to about three cents) to ascertain 
whether they were of full weight, 
just as toxoyAv@ety is to calculate in- 
terest to a fraction; but it is prob. a 
relic of an old use of fordva in 
the sense of lend at interest, locare. 
In Solon’s times ordomoy apyipioy was 
money put out at interest. Cf. Lys. 
10. 18. 

1156. td dpxata: the principal. Cf. 


Dem. Phorm. 26, ot pdvoy ta apxata 
kal tovs téKkous Gmedidous, GAAG Kal To 
émtiwia arétwes. Plat. Gorg. 519 a, 
bray kal Ta apxaia mpocawoAAdwor mpds 
ois €xthoayTo. — ToKOL ToKwV: interest 
on interest, or compound interest. There 
was no law regulating the rate of 
interest (Lys. 10. 18). For the act- 
ual rate, see on 18. Acc. to K. 
Hermann, the average rate was some- 
where between 12 and 18 per cent 
per annum. 

1158. otos: equiv. to dri Tots. 
The rels. ofos, dcos, etc., when so used 
are generally preceded by a some- 
thing that implies considering. H. 1001; 
Kr. Spr. 51, 18,17. Cf. 1206 ff. Aesch. 
Prom. 908 f., ora tamewvds* oiov eEap- 
TveTat | yamwoy yapety. 

1160. dudyker: two-edged, cutting 
in either direction, prob. with reference 
to the two Adyo in spite of 1148. 
The tongue is compared to a sword. 
See on 1108, croudoes. Cf Greg. 
Nyss. ii. 884b, duphes eAdyxous 5c 
xdbev croudoas. The passage dupf- 
Ket... kakav may be a parody on 
some tragic passage in which some- 
thing like yadxé stood in place of 
YAOTTN. 
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mpdBoros euds, caTyp Sdpors, éxpots BaBy, 


oS A , an 3 
Avoravias TAT PMV peyahov KQKWV 


id > , 
dv Kdhecov Tpéxwv Evdolev ws ELE. 


1165 


»” aA of 
aue OOv TAT POs. 


> > A ¥ > ¥ 
@ TéKvov, ® Tat, e&edO otkwr, 


SOKPATHS. 
ANS) S La) > /, 
60 €KEWVOS GNP. 
STPEVIAAHS. 
® didros, @ diros. 
SOKPATHS. 


amu. AaBawv Tov vidv. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


1170 iw tw TéKVOV* 


7 ene ee a) 
l@, LOU LOU. 


e 4 , A ‘ ba io - 
@S yoopat vou mpaTa THY yporay iddr. 
vov pev y dew et mparov eEapvytiKds 


1161. mpcBodos: cf Xen. Cyr. v. 
3. 23, eBovActioayto Kowh pvddrrety 
(7d ppovpiov), dws adrots mpdBodros ety 
TOD ToAEMOv. 

1162. Avoavias: this sounds like 
a prop. name. Cf. Soph. Frg. 765, 
mavoavias, allayer of distress. 

1164. rpéxwv: see on 780. Cf 
Pax, 259. — évS00ev: const. with rd- 
Acoov.— At this point Socrates goes 
in, and reappears 1167. He seems to 
have literally obeyed the injunction 
Kddegov tpéxwv. In the meantime 
Strepsiades is too impatient to wait, 
and calls his son loudly. 

1165. A parody on Eur. Hee. 172f., 
& réxvoy, & wat dvoravordras jarépos, 
eEEAO’, CEEAM olkwy hie waréepos addy. 
Id. 181, ié pot, récvov. 


1167. 68: local. Cf Hg. 1881. 
Soph. O. C. 138, 8% eretvos éyw. Ant. 
384, 8 gor éxelyn. — éxetvos: sc. 


whom you called. 

1168. @ dfAos: the nom. is often 
used for the voc. in poetry. 

1170. tod: the statement of the 
Schol, on this verse, td iod ém) yapas 
mepiomarat, is suspected of being one 
of the many inventions made by the 
early commentators. See on 1 and 
773. Cf. Eq. 1096; Av. 194; Ran. 
658; Pax, 345, #8 yap etéora 7d0 
duty éoridobat, KoTTaBlCew, iod iod Ke- 
kpayévat. Eur. Cycl. 464, tod iod- yé- 
yn0a, wovduerOa Tots ciphuaciv. 

1172. viv rpdrov: nunc demum. 
— éEapyntixds: the philosophers were 
fond of adjs. in-ucds. See on Hq. 1378 ff. 
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9 , \ a r) , 
KavTidoyikés, KQL TOUTO TOUTLX@PLOV 


> lo Ey A SN a , 
atexvas éravbet, To “Ti héyers ot;” Kal Soxety 


b ) “~ al wn 5 
1175 dOuKouvT. aouKetobar Kat KQKOUPYOUVT , Ol OTL. 


SEN A 4 > Yy > 
€ml TOV TpodwTov T eoTWw ArtTiKdv Bdéros. 


A > y Z, > 3 \ 3 , 
VUV OVV OTWS TWOELS ML, ETTEL Kamer as. 


#EIAINMIAHS. 


poet dé dy Ti; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


\ y \ , 
TyV EVV TE KQL VEY. 


PEIAINMIAHS. 


y , > \ , 
ay yap €OTL KAL VEA TLS; 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


Pepa, 


1180¢«is Hv ye Onoew Ta wputavetd daci por. 


PEIAITNIIMIAHS. 


> A > ia) ¥f)> e , +) sy yy b] y 
amohova ap avl ot Oévtes: ob yap eof ras 


1173. +o émixaprov: national char- 
acteristic; lit. that which belongs to the 
country, native, indigenous. Cf. Ach. 
832; Vesp. 859. Xen. Resp. Ath. 1. 
10, tay SobAwy mAclaTn early AOhynow 
akodacla: of 3° every eott TovTO ém- 
xadpiov, eyh ppdow. 

1174. ro rh A€yes ov: in appos. 
with rovmydépiv. The expression 
refers to the impudence with which 
people attempted to intimidate or to 
inveigle their antagonists. — For the 
art., see H. 600 a; G. 141, n. 7. 

1175. adtxotvr’ dSiketoOar: cf Lys. 
8.2, Bovaotuny by Sdta undey adicdv 
rovTous bro ToUTwY adiketcOar mpdrepor. 
—ot®’ éti: freq. parenthetical like 
dHAov br. It is placed at the end of 
the sent. also in Vesp. 1348; Lys. 154; 
Ran, 601 (where é7: stands also at the 


beginning of the sent., 6m: ... off 
drt); Plut. 183, 838, 889. 

1176. BdAé€aos: look, — only here; 
BAéguma is the usual word. 

1177. kal drwdeoas: see on 356. 

1179. Phidippides knows well 
enough what the évy kal véa is, but 
for sophistical purposes he pretends 
to suppose that a woman is meant, 
and asks the naive question: Zs any 
one then both old and young? Strep- 
siades answers, (Not a woman but) a 
day on which, ete. 

1181 f. His idea is that the plain- 
tiffs will lose their mpuraveta because 
they will fail to enter their suits on 
a specific day (see on 1190, 12238) ; 
for two days cannot be one. For an 
actual occurrence similar to the one 
he imagines, cf. Dem. Mid. 86 f. 
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po npEpa yevour” av npEpar dto- 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


> x , 
OUVK ay YyevolTO; 


SEIAINIMIAHS. 
lal so > , fg > A 
TOS yap; el un TEP Y apa 
A , 
avTn yévouTo ypavs Te Kal véa yuvy. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


1185 Kal pnv vevopoTat y’. 


SEIAINMIAH. 
> ‘ , 
ov yap, olwar, TOY vo_LoV 


y¥ > A 4 ~ 
tcacw opOas 6 TL voet. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


“ si 
voer O€ Tl; 


4 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


6 LorAwv 6 Tahads HY hiriddnuos THY hvow. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


‘\ \ > 4 N Y \ , 
TOUTL [LEV ovo” TO T pos Evyv TE KQaL VEaV. 


@EIAINNMIAHS. 


2 A > Q A > A tan 
EKEvos ovv THY Know els SU Huepas 


1184. yévouro: see Crit. Notes. 

1187. Phidippides begins his exe- 
gesis, after the manner of the orators, 
am Siavolas Tov ypavayros (Apsines, 
Rhetor. 11), the intent of the law-giver, 
or the spirit of the law. In Spengel’s 
Rhett. Graec. I., p. 451, an unnamed 
orator says, tobs vduous 7) a&upiBoArla 
Xpemevot, kal od TodTO elvar A€yovTes Td 
onmawduevoy GAN Erepov, Tis pty 
A€kews adiotduevor, Thy S& Sidvoray 
etera(ovres Tod yvouodérov ovddoyi(d- 
peOa, Apsines cites as an example, 
Dem. Androt. 30, &tov rolvuy Kad tov 


NAN 
Ss" 


4 


bévta toy vduov eketdoa Sdrwva, Sonv 
mpévoiay emomoato Tis modrtelas ev 
Gracy ots érlOer vduois.—o madavos: 
cf. Aeschin. 1. 6, cxépacOe Sony mpd- 
voway wept cwppootyns émoioato 6 Sd- 
Awy exeltvos 6 madads vouobérns. — 
roSnpos: see on 205. Cf. Isocr. 7. 
16, (de?) ekelyny thy dnuoxpatlay avara- 
Betv, jv SdrAwv 5 Synuoticdtatos yevd- 
mevos evomobérnoev. Dem. De Cor. 6, 
Sdawv edvous dy Suiv kad Snuoticds. 

1188. ovSév ampds: see on 176. 

1189. KAyow: te. Thy mpdoKAnow. 
See on 1218. 
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¥ » ‘ 
1190 €Onkev, els TE THY NV Kal THY véar, 


i Ae) e 7 4 “A , 
wW ab Oécreus yyvowTo ™M) VOUBYNVLE. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


wa on Ti THY Env tpoceOny ; 


PEIAINNMIAHS. 


79 , 
WwW, @ mene, 


TapovTes ot HevyovTes Nucpa pia 
, 4 > © 4 2 A - 
7 POTE Pov SuadAatrow? éExdvtes: et Se LY; 


y ie aA lat , 
1195 e€wlev UVTAVL@VTO TH VOULLNVLA. 


2STPEVIAAHS. 


~~ 5 -, wn “A ip 
Tas ov SéxovTar SnTa TH voupnvia 

e \ sa a>) 3 > v4 \ , 
apxal Ta mpuTavel, aX Evy TE Kal vEeQ; 


1190. On account of the uncer- 
tainty affecting the évy nal véa (see 
on 1154), all public transactions re- 
quiring a definite date were avoided 
on that day. For this reason Solon 
designated the vovunvia rather than 
the €vn xa) véa for the Oécers Tey mpv- 
tavelwv. —Tyv véeav: see Crit. Notes. 
The art. with véay was introduced by 
G. Hermann, so that thy nv rab thy 
veay might really seem to denote two 
days. 

1192. tva 8y rl: lit. in order that 
—what? Usually yévoiro (yevnrat) is 
supplied, but the explanation of é71) 
zt, offered on 755, applies also to this 
expression. Cf Paz, 409, iva ri 5é 
zodto Sparov; Eccl. 719, ta rt; 791, 
iva 8) tl; Plat. Apol. 26 c, va ri radra 
Aéyets; Whatever was the origin of 
the phrase, it seems to have faded 
from consciousness; for, while the 
question is sometimes answered by a 
final clause, a causal clause is occa- 


sionally employed, as if the question 
had merely been “ Wherefore?” Kr. 
Spr. 51, 17, 8; H. 612.— rpooé@ny’ : 
for the elision, see on 726. ‘The as- 
piration is treated as if both words 
were uttered by one speaker. Cf 
1270; Vesp. 793; Pax, 275, 1054; Lys. 
49; Plut. 182. Soph. El. 1502, aan’ 
pp. ‘Lonyov. Eur. Or. 1612, povetacd’; 
"ae exer. 

1194. §adAdrrowro: of reconcilia- 
tion or compromise of litigants also in 
Vesp. 1395, 1421. 

1195. wvaravwvto: by paying the 
fees (xputaveta). But, as the next 
verses show, the good intentions of 
the law-giver have been frustrated by 
the avarice of the judges, who require 
the fees to be paid too early by a day. 

1196. mas: how does it come that. ..? 
Cf. Eur. Med. 52, rs cod pdvn Mhdera 
AclrecOau 0éAeL; 

1197. ai dpxal: i.e. of a&pyxortes, 
who presided over the courts, 
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@EIAINNIAHS. 


id e , \ 8 lal P a 4 
OTEP Ob mpotevOat Y2P OKOVOL [LOL TT OLELV 


9 , \ ome ey. , 
OT WS TAKLOTA Ta TT PUTAVEL vpe OLATO, 


\ lal nd 4 ¢ 4 a 
1200 dua TOUTO mpoutevOevoav HEPA La. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


eb y, & KaKkodaipoves, Ti KaOnoO aBeXdrepor, 


Heerepa Képdn TaV copav ovtes, diGou, 


1198. mporévOar: from Ath. iv. 
171¢, it seems prob. that these were 
a commission appointed by law (for 
a different view, see Meineke, Com. 
Graec. II. 859f.), to taste beforehand 
(mporevOeve, 1200) the flesh set apart 
for sacrifice. Philyll. 7, 7 trav mpo- 
tev0ay Aopria kadoumevn, seems to im- 
ply that they made a joint feast (prob. 
out of the sacrificial flesh) on the first 
evening of the Apaturia, a festival, 
common to all Ionians, celebrated at 
Athens in the month Pyanepsion, in 
commemoration of the bonds of rela- 
tionship. Just as these enjoyed the 
feast before the rest of the people, so 
the archons take the fees before the 
time. — ydp: freq. in the fourth place. 
Cf. Av. 1545; Plut. 146. It is ocea- 
sionally found even farther removed 
from the beginning, as Alex. 35, 6 
deomdrns otuds mep) Adyous ydp more 
duerprpe. This is rare, except in late 
comedy. Of. Soph. Pail. 1450 f., 
Kaipds Kal mAods | 68 emelyer yap Kara 
mpvuvay. 

1199. daws: not const. with rd- 
xiora, but introducing a final clause, 
which is in appos. with rodro in the 
next verse. Cf. Ach. 756, mpdBovrAn 
Tovr empartoy, 8rws tdxicr’ amodotl- 
peOa.—vhedolaro: instead of -owTo, 
the poets freq. use -olato, which is 
virtually the only form in Hom. and 
Hdt. Cf Eq. 662 (yevotaro); Paz, 


209 (aicBavolaro). 
Av. 1147, ete. 
1200. xpépa: dat. of difference 
with xpd in rpoirévOevcay. Cf. 1198. 
1201. kaxoSaipoves: Strepsiades goes 
into such an ecstasy over the brilliant 
sophistry of his son, that he bursts 
out into expressions of contempt for 
the great crowd of uninitiated, and 
consequently benighted, spectators 
sitting before him. — kd@noOe: cf. 
Dem. Aristocr. 186, of 8 BAAot we ge- 
VaKLOMEVOL 


So -ataro for -aivTo, 


KdOnobe, TX Tpdyuata 
Oavud(ovres. — aBéArepor: incorrigibly 
stupid. Cf Alex. 240, (Eros) ot? 
&BéATepos ott avOis Euppwy. Menand. 
585, éraBeATepdoas téy mot bvT aBEA- 
TEpoV. 

1202. tav copav: gen. in appos. 
with the subst. element of the pos- 
sessive pron. juétepa. H. 691; G. 
137, N. 1. —Aor: cf Philem. 100, (4 
NidBy) bed Tov Kady | oddev AaARoa 
duvauevn mpds ovdéva| mpoonyopevOn (was 
called) 81a Td wh pwvety AlOos. 
Apollod. Com. Caryst. 9, ob we raytd- 
macw nye AlBov. Ter. Hee. ii. 1. 17, 
me omnino lapidem, haud ho- 
minem, putas. Plaut. Mil. iv. 
2. 34, nullumst hoe stolidius 
saxum. Aristippus, being asked 
what improvement a boy would re- 
ceive from an education, replied, ka) 
ei ndtv GAAo, ev yodv TH Oedrpw od 
Kabedetrar AlOos em) AlOw. 
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> v4 4 5 id an 
apiOpnos, mpdBat dhr\ous, dupopys vernopévor; 
> 
@oT els euavTov Kal Tov vidv TovToVL 
Ss, > 7 3 4 > a 
1205€7 EUTUXLALTLWW QOTEOY MOVYK@LLOY, 
“pudkap ® S<rpesiades, 
> 4 > ¥ e l4 
autos T ebus ws codds, 
> \ ev 4 ” 
Xolov Tov vioyv Tpéders, 
dyjoovaor dy p’ ot didor 
1210 ot Onporat, 
{ndovrtes nvik dv od viKas Néywr Tas dikas. 
3 3 > 4 2 7, —e. ¢ a 
adh’ eicaywv oe Bovrdouwar TpwTov éxTLAacat. 


TIASIAS. 


eit avopa THY avTOd TL yp Tpotevar; 


1203. dpiOpds: Schol., udraiov mAjj- 
Oos. Cf. Eur. Tro. 476, apioredovr’ 
éyewdunv tékva,| ovK apidudy Aros. 
Id, Heracl. 997f., cides pev obk apr 
Oudy, GAN eryntipws | avdp’ byTa Thy ody 
moatoa. Hor. Ep. i. 2. 27, nos nu- 
merus sumus.— d@Adws: in the 
sense of udrny this adv. is freq. used 
with nouns; see on 1120. Cf Plat. 
Theaet. 176 d, yiis BAAws &xOn. Dem. 
De Fals. Leg. 24, éxAos tAAws. Luc. 
Prom, 11, rovs avOpdmous viv &AAws bv- 
Tas. —vevnopevor: he prob. refers to 
jars stored away in rows on shelves 
constructed like steps, suggested by 
the spectators seated in such rows. 
Kock, however, understands him to 
mean heaped up, hence empty, useless, 
and thinks that the whole passage 
refers, not to the spectators, but to 
the 6Boroordra (1155). 

1205. éwl: has the same sense that it 
has in éml tux xalpew. Cf. Lys. 1276, 
ér ayabats cuupopais dpxnoduevo.. 
Eur. Alc. 1155, évvémw | xopods én’ 
€aOAais cvupopaiow tardvar. —povyKw- 


prov: pol, euol, and cot suffer crasis 
chiefly with é-. 

1206. Xrpeiades: the unusual 
voc. form proceeds from the lyric 
ecstasy of the speaker. But see 
Crit. Notes. 

1208. xotov: xai suffers crasis with 
almost perfect freedom. H. 77c; G. 
11.1%. For this use of ofos (and ds 
just before) see on 1158. 

1209. pé: governed as tid in Aé& 
yew twd Tt, the éeyxdmov itself cor- 
responding with 7). 

1211. 8lkas: depends on vxés. 
See on 99. 

1212. elodywv: see on 780. 

1214. The creditor Pasias (cf. 21f.) 
appears, conversing with the witness 
or KAnthp (see on 1218). — etra: 
used in continuation of something 
already said before they appeared. 
See on 524,—mpoi¢var: the mid. is 
more common in this sense, but the 
act. is not very rare. Cf. Hdt. i. 24. 
10, xphuata péev ot mpotevra, puxhy 
5 maparreduevor. 
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nr > / 
GAG KpEtTTOV evOvds Hv TOTE 


arepvl piacar paddov 7 oye TpdypLata, 


a n 3 & \ / 
OTe TOV ewavTod y EvEeKa VUVL KPNMaTaV 


Y , \ , 
EAKW OE KANTEVTOVTA, KQU YEVI TOM AL 


> \ Ff 
€xOpds ere mpos tovroucw avdpt dypudry. 


1220drap ovdémoté ye THY TaTpida KaTaLoXUY@ 


Cav, ddd Kadovpar X<tpepuadny— 


STPEVIAAHS. 


4 e - 
TLS OUTOOL; 


TIASIAS. 


3 \ Y \ , 
es TYV EVV TE KaL VEY. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Y 5) > 4 cme A 
OTL €S Ov ElTEV NMEPAS. 


papTvpopar, 
TOU \YPNHMaTos ; 


TIASIAS. 


TOV dHdEKA pVaV, as eEhaBes wvovpeEvos 


1215. tore: when Strepsiades came 
to borrow. See on 1421.— qv: with- 
out ay, because xpeirtoy denotes some- 
thing absolute and independent of 
the conditional notion. Compare me- 
lius erat, longum est, ete. 

1216. darepvOpidcar: to keep off 
blushes, t.e. to act unblushingly by deny- 
ing that he had any money. Cf 
Menand. 813, dmepvOpi@ mas, epvOpia 
® ovdels Eri, 

1217. dre: equiv. to éref. See on 7. 

1218. A process at law, whether 
public or private, began with the 
summons (KAjows, mpdoKkAnais) which 
the plaintiff made in person accom- 
panied by witnesses (KAnripes, KAhTo- 
pes: cf. Av. 147, Vesp. 1416, and Dem. 
as quoted on 184), but without entering 
the house of the defendant. Then the 
written accusation with the names of 
these witnesses was presented. If 


their names were wanting, the accu- 
sation could not be accepted. — KAn- 
TevoovTa: KAnTevey is either in ius 
vocare of the accuser (cf. Dem. De 
Cor. 150), or testem esse. Harp., 
KAntedoa & ear 7d KAnTHpa yevéoOa. 
So here and Vesp. 1418. 

1219. dvBpl Sypory: ve. Strepsia- 
des. See on 965, kwuhras. 

1220. The Atkenian patriot Pasias 
regards it as a gross violation of his 
country’s principles to give up money 
without a suit, or perhaps even to let 
slip an opportunity of going to law, 
although he is personally averse to 
litigation (1216). Qf Av. 1451. 

1221. kadovpar Brpeyradny : spoken 
in a loud tone, so that Strepsiades, 
who is within, may hear. See on 
1218, and cf. Vesp. 1416 ff. 

1223. rot xprparos: sc. Kade? (od) 
we; See on 22. 
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2TPEVIAAHS. 


y > > id 
UITTTOV ; OUK QKOUVETE; 


a , e lal ¥ lal > ¢€ te 
OV TQAVTES UILELS LOTE poo 0 LTT LKYV. 


TIASIAS. 


\ ‘ eh 8) 7 
Kat vm At arodecev y emapvus Tovs Deovs. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


x XN ry > , ‘gout ) > ig 
PQ TOV At ov yap 7® TOT e€ntiatato 


Pevdurmidns por Tov axaTtadBrntTov ddyov. 


TIASIAS. 


1230vov dé Sua Tod7 eapvos civar diavoet; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Ti yap ad’ av dmodavoayu Tod pablrparos ; 


TIASIAS. 


IN ‘gies 2 - a / \ , 
Kal Tadt eOednoers arropdcar pou TOvS DHeovs ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, / 
qotouvs Oeous ; 


TIASIAS. 


, c fal la 
rov Ata, tov ‘Eppjy, tov Tooede. 


1226. év: the antec. is the subj. 
of aes in 1224. Cf. 1377, 1380; 
Vesp. 487, 518; Ran. 1058; Pax, 865 ; 
Lys. 661; Thesm. 706. 

1228. pa tov Ala: qualifies éty- 
nmlaorato. The assent to the statement 
in 1227 is implied by yap. 

1232. @BeAyoets: sc. in court. 

1233. During the time of the two 
wanting dipodies, Pasias stands in 
mute amazement. Monometers for 
analogous purposes are used also at 


t 


222 and Ach. 407; a dimeter, Ach. 
404. See on 1097. 

1234. Cf. Poll. viii. 142, rpets Aeods 
duvivar Kedever SddAwy. There is a 
special appropriateness in the three 
here named: Zeus, as chief of the 
gods and 8pxios ; Hermes, as the god 
of gain (epddos) ; Poseidon, the debs 
trmuws, since the transaction related 
to a horse. Cf. Paus. as quoted on 
83. Plat. Legg. xi. 9360, éav pty 
cid, maptupeltw> eddy Be cidevar py 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


vy Aia, 


> of > > / - 
1235 KaV mpooKkatabeinv Y, WOT OMmOTAat, Tp.wBodov. 


MASIAS. 


9 > > 4 ¥» 
Qmro\oLo TOWUY evEK avaLoelas ETL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, 
adow Siaa pn x ets Ovait av ouTOCL. 


TIASIAS. 


vr > e Le 
Ow ws KaTayENas. 


STPEVIAAH®S. 


e€ yoas ywpyoerat. 


TIASIAS. 


¥ S \ , \ , \ \ fa \ 
OV TOL Qa TOV Ata Tov Beyav KaL TOUS VEOVUS 


1240€u00 Karampoiger. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Oavpacios noOnv Oeois, 
\ ~ a > , A 207 
Kat Zevs yedotos duvvpevos Tots eiddow. 


pf, ToUs Tpeis Beo’s Ala kal ’AmdAAwvA 
kal Ocuy amouscas F why ph cidévar 
amadrAatrrécbw THs Sls. 

1235. Such is his contempt for 
these gods that, in order to have an 
opportunity of swearing falsely by 
them, he would deposit three obols in 
addition (xpooxaradelny) to the mputa- 
vet, 

1236. éru: besides, i.e. not only for 
your dishonesty, but also your éva- 
delas, Some take it in the sense of 
aliquando, as in Hur. Ale. 781, 
Slkas re Séoets Tota. KNdSeorats eri. 

1237. Strepsiades speaks of Pasias 
as a wine-skin (aonds). Cf Schol., 
Td yap waxea trd mimedts TO Sepudrwv 
GAar padrarrdueva edptrepa ylvera. An- 


tiph. 19, rodroy ody | 3° olvopAvylay 
kal mdxos ToD céuatos | doxdy Kadovdor 
mavres odmixdpior. Plut. 1062, dsvaso 
mevrity, ef tis exmAvveré ce (wash you 
out). 

1238. otw ds: see on 778.—yoas: 
the xovs contained 12 rorvAa, or 5.75 
pints. — xopyoerar: will hold. The 
act. is more common in this sense. 

1240. Karampolter: t.c. mpotka kata- 
ppovhoes, The verb either takes the 
gen. as here and Vesp, 1896, or else 
is used without an obj., generally 
having a partic. connected with its 
subj. —YoOnv: see on 174. 

1241. rots elSdo.w: the knowing 
ones, i.e. those initiated into the mod- 
ern science of the sophists. Cf 
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TIASIAS. 
> ‘ N 4 lal , , , 
NN PNY OV TOVT® TH VYPOVYwW SaaELS dikny. 
Way + 3 b) PY fe \ ip b) ~ s 
a ELTE Y ATOOWTELS TA KONMAT ELTE LY), 
> , 
aToTEnpov amroKpwapevos. 
STPEVIAAHS. 
¥ 4 
EXE VUV NOVKXOS. 
> + Q > ye ) > “A - nw 
1245 eyw Yap QUTLK ATOKPLYOVLAL GOL capes. 
TIASIAS. 


Ti cou Soxet Spdcew; amodacew cou Soxel ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 
a > > a e lal GY , - 
TOU a OUTOS ATALTMVY [LE TAPYUPLoOvV ; eye, 


‘\ £ 3 
TOUTL TL EOTL; 
TIASIAS. 


ay ¢ 5) , , 
Tovd O TL €OTL; Kd.pOorros. 
STPEVIAAHS. 


> la) 
ETELT ATraLTELS TAapPYVpLOV TOLODTOS WY ; 
125000K av dmodoinv od dv dBohdv ovderi, 
OaTis Kahéoele KdpOoTOY THY KapddomyD. 


[Eur.] Rhes. 973, ceuvds totow eciddcw 
Oeds. Plat. Symp. 199a, contrasted 
with tots uh yryvdckovcr. Alex. 290, 
Tois yap opOds c<iddow | Ta Ocia pel(w 
mntpos ov €atw Tore. 

1242. Cf. 865.—rTovtw: te. TG Aul. 
Pasias, leaving Strepsiades to the 
vengeance of Zeus for his blasphemy, 
proceeds to look after his own in- 
terests. See Crit. Notes. 

1244, éye vuv tjovxos: though éxew 
is very often used intr. with adys., 
fiovxos seems to be the only adj. with 
which it is thus used. Cf. Eur. Med. 
550, daar e’ fovxos. The same 


© 


phrase is found also in Hat. viii 
65. 29. 

1245f. Strepsiades goes within for 
the dough-tray. Pasias speaks to tne 


witness. Before the latter can an- 
swer, Strepsiades returns. See Crit. 
Notes. : 

1247. dmaitav: see on 452. 

1248. 6 tiéorl: see on 214. 

1249, émeira: and still. See on 
860. 

1250. This is identical with 118. 

1251. kadréoee: for mood, see on 


770.—tyv: art. indicating the obj. 
which with the pass. would be subj. 
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TIASIAS. 


» , 
ovK ap ATOOWGELS ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> Y ie) ise 
OUX OO OV YE B El eval. 


ovkovy aviaas TL Barrov amoditapy.ets 


aio THs Ovpas ; 


TIASIAS. 


¥ \ a3 0? y 
QATEL|LL, KQL TOUT LOU, OTL 


12550jow mputavel, ) pnKere Conv eyo. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


V4 
mpooamoBarels ap avTa mpds Tats dédexa. 


KalTo. o€ TOUTS y ovxt Bovrowar rabeiy, 


c XN > / b) 0 “ \ / PS) 
OT LY) KaNET as EVNULKWS TY)V Kap O7TOV. 


AMYNIAS. 


22 7 
l@ [Lol pou 


STPEVIAAHS. 


» 
€a* 


b} A ¥» 
1260 Tis odtoat mor ec 6 Opynvav; ov Ti Tov 


1252. dcov etSévar: see Crit. Notes. 
Cf. Pax, 856, evdamovicds ye mpdrret, 
doa y OS exe. Eccl. 350, odour 
movnpa y early 8 Te ed’ cidévar. Plat. 
Theaet. 145 a, ovx bcov ¥ eut cidévar. 
For this seemingly independent use 
of the inf., see GMT. 100; G. 268. 

1253. dvvoas tu: see on 181.— 
darodurapytets: cf. Bekk. Anecd. 431, 
11, amodirapyioa(-loa)> tayéws amo- 
Spamety. Ear. mapa Tos Kwmikors Tors 
The verb occurs only once 
elsewhere, and then without the prep., 
Pax, 562, €f0 Srws Avtapyiodpey ofKkad? 
és Ta ywpla. 

1256. awpocamoPaXets : see on 1136. 
—ats SuSexa: Cf. 21, 


madaors, 


Sc, pvats. 


1224. There is no longer the slight- 
est pretence that he does not owe 
the money. 

1258. oriy: merely because (assign- 
ing the cause of todto raezy, not of 
ov BovAouat).— TH kdpSorTrov : cf. 669 ff. 
Pasias, by the way, had not indicated 
the gender at all. Cf. 1248. Here 
Pasias departs. 

1259. itd pol por: a tragic wail. 

1260. ga: this word is used as an 
excl. either at something startling in 
its nature that is told, or at something 
unexpected (whether startling or not) 
that is witnessed, 7.e. seen or heard. 
Some exceptions have been created . 
by faulty emendations. 
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Tov Kapkivov tis daydverv épbéyéaro ; 


AMTNIAS. 


fs b} 4 lal 
ti 8; doris eipi, TovTo BoviecO cid&ra; 


SN 7 
avnp KaKodaipov. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


‘\ i} 
KATA GEAUTOY VUV TpETrOV. 


AMYNIAS. 


> 


@ oKdypé Satmor, & TvXa, Opavordvrvyes 


1265 Urey euav: ® IladXas, ws pe amddecas. 


1261. Kapxlvov: the elder Car- 
cinus, not to be confounded with the 
later tragedian of the same name, 
was a son of Thorycius, or, acc. to 
Dobree and Fritzsche, of Xenotimus 
(Thuc. ii. 23.2). His scenic dances 
are reputed to have been excellent. 
Nothing is left of his tragedies. 
His sons, Xenocles (also a tragedian ; 
see on Ran. 86), Xenotimus, and 
Xenarchus (a fourth name is doubt- 
ful), like their father, are often ridi- 
culed by the comic poets. Cf. Vesp. 
1482-1537. —8atpovev: map’ tmdvo.ay 
for waldwy (Schol.). From the tragic 
wail (1259) Strepsiades, acc. to one 
interpretation, suspects that it may 
be the voice of one of these sons that 
he hears, and he designates them as 
the demigods (divine sons) of the Crab 
(Kapklvov). It is possible, however, 
that damdvwyv refers to the charac- 
ters in the tragedies of Carcinus, and 
that Ar. ridicules his wailing style. 
The former view is favored by the 
fact that here follow some verses 
(1264f., 1272) from the Licymnius 
of Xenocles, the son of Carcinus. 
Tlepolemus, son of Heracles, when a 
youth, slew, in his father’s house at 


Tiryns, Licymnius, who was the uncle 
of Heracles, being the brother of 
Alemene. Acc. to the Schol. on 
Hom. //. ii. 661 ff., and Apollod. ii. 8. 
2, the killing was accidental, but acc. 
to Pind. O/. 7. 20 ff., and other writers, 
it was intentional, but in the heat of 
anger. He had to flee, and was slain 
before Troy. Acc. to Fritzsche, the 
verses here parodied were uttered by 
Tlepolemus immediately after the 
accidental killing; ace. to Welcker, 
they were uttered by Alemene when 
she learned of the death of her brother. 
The parody is thought to have refer- 
ence also to the failure of the tetral- 
ogy to which the play belonged. 

1263. Identical with Ach. 1019. 

1264. The verses of the tragedy 
were about as follows: @ cxAnpe Satuor, 
& tixat xpuodumuces | (Sduwy eu@y)* @ 
TlaAAds, és mw’ amddAecas. Amynias 
means that his horses have run away 
and broken his carriage. Cf. [Eur.] 
Rhes. 118. — @pavordvrvyes : rim-crush- 
ing. Analogously Eur. Hel. 154, povats 
Onpoxrdvos. Aesch. Hum. 281, unrporrd- 
vov placua. Id. Theb. 314 f., avbpore- 
repay vécov, plyorAoy &ray. Hat. vii 
190. 10, cuppoph maidopédvos. 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


Yy S. 
ti Sai oe TAnodeuds mor Elpyaotar KaKOV; 


AMYNIAS. 


A 5 \ , 
py oKoTté p, ® Tay, ada por TA XpHaTa 


A y 
Tov viov amodovvar Kéhevoov adafer, 


» /, \ A / 
GhNws TE PEVTOL KAL KAK@S TETPAyOTL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


12707 Tota TavTa ypypall ; 


AMYNIAS. 


e 4 
aoaveloaro. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A x5 ot > Y q 3 \ § a 
KQKWS ap OVTWS ELVES, @S ye EfLOL OKELS. 


AMYTNIAS. 


QA \ ’ 4 
‘Urmous é\avvev e&€recov, v7 Tovs Oeods. 


1266. rl Sal: see on 491. 

1267. py ocKomte: uy with the 
pres. imy. is regularly used to forbid 
or remonstrate against a thing already 
going on. Of course mavoa (imy.) 
with the partic. may be employed, 
but the command is then positive. 

1269. adAdws Te pevror: both for other 
reasons, indeed. eévro. implies that 
there are other quite sufficient rea- 
sons for his paying the debt besides 
the misfortune which the creditor 
has suffered. Aesch. uses &AAws Te 
madvrws similarly. 

1271. Kakds...elyes: he alludes 
to Kkakws mempaydri (1269), which he 
refers to the lending of the money : 
you were then, indeed, in a sad condi- 
tion, v.e. crazy (when you lent it). 

1272. From Xenocles. See on 
1261.— éf€areoov: Kock supplies ray 
Xpnucrwy. It seems natural, how- 


ever, to take this lit. as a part of 
Amynias’s calamity. He evidently 
pretends to have suffered an accident 
with his carriage. That he came in 
one is shown by 1302. The poet, of 
course, may intend a pun here as he 
does in 1269. 

1273. dm dvov Katareowy: a pro- 
verbial expression, meaning be out of 
one’s senses, or something of the kind. 
Cf. Plat. Legg. iii. 701 e, (od Se?) Kabd- 
mep axdAwoy KexTnuevoy Td oTdua Bia 
ind Tod Adyou Pepduevoy Kata Thy wapot- 
lav awd Tivos dvov wecety (i.e. 
talk wildly). Analogously Vesp. 1370, 
tl radtTa Anpeis, Somep ard TUMBov 
meoayv. These examples show that 
the expression is not primarily a pun 
On amd vod meceiv, and some, including 
Kock, hold that it never can be such 
a pun, because the latter expression 
was never used. That these words, 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


ld &n A y Tae re) , 
Ts NTO Anpets wWOTTEp QT OVOU KATATEOWPD 5 


AMYNIAS. 


Anp®, TA xpypar’ arodaBely ei Bovopar; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Co) 
12750uK €oO draws ov y adros vyvaivers. 


AMYNIAS. 


tt dat; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


AN > 2 9 A fe A 
TOV eyKepadov WOTEp oeoeta bai Hot OoKEts. 


AMYNIAS. 


ov oe vy TOV “Eppenv mTpooKerhynoer Gai y enol, 


3 3 Zz 5 va 
el paToddaes Tapyvpuov. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


, , 
KQTELTE VU, 


- 7 SN 5) SN Ld 
MOTEepa vowilers Kawov aet TOV Ata 


however, may have been intelligible, 
as a pun, seems prob. from such 
phrases as é éArldwy mirtoyras (Eur. 
Frg. 424), rotumarw mecety ppevev 
(Eur. Hipp. 390), ete. 

1275. avros: this is obscure. airds 
must either be in contrast with 7a 
xphpara (“you need not trouble your- 
self about a little money, for you are 
certainly ill off yourself,” v.e. “you 
need to recover your senses rather 
than your money ”’), or else the con- 
trast is with the broken carriage: 
“You must be hurt yourself.” “Why 
so?” “You seem to have suffered a 


concussion of the brain.” See Crit. 
Notes. 
1276. domep: as it were; like 


Cf. Pax, 234, é0mep 
Thesm. 869. 


déomepel, quasi. 
jRobduny. Vesp, 3965 ; 


Plat. Phaedr. 260 ¢, Scmep drove SoKe 
twav mpooidvrwy. Id. Phaed. 88d, 6 
Adyos bomep bréeuvncée pe. Id. Crat, 
384.¢, borep tromredvw avToy TKomTELY. 
Id. Lys. 222. ¢, b0mep pedtvopev td Tod 
Adyov. Id. Men. 235 ce, avaykac0jcerat 
domep avtooxedidCeuv. 

1277. mporkexrAyoerOar: the fut. 
pf. is the only fut. pass. of caAezy and 
its compounds used by early writers, 
except that carcio@a: (fut. mid.) some- 
times has a pass. sense. 

1278. pamoSuces: a long vowel 
rarely suffers crasis with 4-, but some- 
times # and wh with a- form one syl- 
lable. Some regard this as crasis 
(so in the text), others as aphaeresis 
(G 11, 2, w. 4), others as synizesis. 

1279. A problem much discussed 
in those days. Cf Schol. Ap. Rh. 
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y y z , > x XN 4 
1280 ew vdwp EKAOTOT , 7) TOV 7\Lov 


A , 
edkew Kdtobev tavTs ToVP Vowp Tad; 


AMYNIAS. 


ovK O10 eywy’ O7dTEpor, ovde pou péedel. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


lal > 3 a > , , > 
TW@S OVV aroha Bev Tapyuplov OLKALOS el, 


el pndev oicfa Tav pmeTE@pwV TPAy LATO ; 


AMYNIA2. 


1285a\N’ ef omavilers, Tapyuplov por TOV TOKOP 


amrOooTeE. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


nw > 4 > c / a , 
tovto 8 €of 6 tdKos ti Onpiov; 


AMYNIAS. 


? > » aX \ A \ e , 
Tl ) ao ¥. 7] KaTa PynVa KQL Kal? NREPavV 
a €ov at €ov TapyvpLov aet ylyverau 


iv. 269, Acoyévns 6 *AmroAAwvidtns bd 
jAtov (dnav) apracecOar Td HSwp Tis 
Oaddoons. (See Sen. Q. N. iv. 2.) 
Democr. Agric. 2. 4 (Mullach), ra 
pev oty media B80 SAns eméxovTa Ths 
Hucpas Tov jAov ekameAyew (suck out) 
To typdy Ka etarulCew (evaporate). 
Hipp. Aér. p. 537, 5 Haws avdyer xa 
avapmacer Tod USaros tT) AemTdTaToy Kai 
amd rs Oaddoons. Arist. Meteor, ii. 
2.10, rt & bd Tod HAlov avaywyh 
Tov bypod duola Tots Oepuavouevors HSa- 
aly éorw bd mupds. Ibid. 11, pave- 
pas yap del rd dvaxbty dpOpev 
kataBatvov mdAty BSwp. Lue. 
Icarom. 7, b8aTomorety rods dorépas, 
Tov HAlov Kabamep iuovie rive (rope of a 
draw-well) rhy ixudda ex ris Paddoons 
évacn@vTos kal dracv adrors diavéuovTos. 


1285. adda: this word often cuts 


short a conversation, or introduces a 
new topic, without any adversative 
reference to what precedes, like our 
“well.” — rdpyvplov: this has been 
objected to by Cobet as being unnec- 
essary; but ef. Dem. Pantaen. 5, 
MicOodrat 8 obtos map’ Huay Tod yiyvo- 
pévov TéKov TE apyupl@, wévTe Kal Exa- 
Tov Spaxuay Tod unvds. For the gen. 
with réros, cf. 1156, réK0r TéKwv. 

1286. amodore: sc. you and your 
son, — Oyploy: the witticism turns 
upon the two-fold meaning of téxos, 
offspring and interest. The latter is, 
in fact, a metaphorical use of the 
former, as explained in Arist. Pol. i. 
10. 5, 

1288. mdéov mov: SO MaAAOY MaA- 
Aoy without cat, Ran. 1001. Alex. 28. 
Eur. [ph. T. 1406. 
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e 
UTOppéovTos TOV ypovou; 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


KaN@s héyets. 


129071 Snta; THY Oddatray eof 6 TL Trelova 


‘ / x \ A 
vuvi. vomilers 7) po TOV; 


AMYNIAS. 


pa A’, add Conv. 


> A 4 y 4 > > 
ov yap Sikavov mAE€lov’ eiva. 


S=TPEVIAAHS. 


KGTA TOS 


9 , S la > \ s 
avuTn pe, ® Kakddamov, ovdeY yiyverat 


> Ig lal lal , X Q 
ET LP PEOVT@V TWV TOTAML@V TELwV, Ov de 


1295 CnTEls TronTaL TapyvpLov mhetov TO OV; 


> > 7 » 3 ‘\ ial Pe ee 
OUK ATOOLWEELS OQUTOV ATO TS OLKLAS ; 


pepe prow TO KEeVTpov. 


AMYNIAS. 


TavT eyo papTvpoma. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Umarye, TL pweddeus; OUK elas, @ cappdpa; 


1289. wJroppéovtros: the prep. de- 
notes the imperceptible nature of 
the flow of time. —Kadds Aéyets: ex- 
presses not so much approval of what 
Amynias says, as satisfaction at the 
definition of téxos, esp. the simile 
(aA gov ylyverat broppéovtos Tod Xpdvov), 
which suits the purpose of Strepsiades 
so well. 

1290. Cf. Lucr. vi. 608 ff., prin- 
cipio mare mirantur non red- 
dere maius|naturam, quo sit 
tantus decursus aquarum, | 
omnia quo veniant ex omni 
flumina parte. 


1296. dofiwtes: a sarcasm refer- 
ring to the fact that Amynias is a 
plaintiff, Sidxwv: “will you not prose- 
cute yourself away?” Cf. Av. 1020 
(addressed to the geometer Meton), 
ovK avamerphaers cavToy amir ; 

1297. dépe: addressed to a slave. 
—kévtpov: used in driving horses 
and oxen, hence 1298, ok éAds; Cf 
Soph. O. T. 809, kdpa Sirois névrpoicl 
pov Kabixero. 

1298. traye: “getup!” See on 
Ran. 174. — ov« eds: “won't you go 
along?” Of. 1302. Used differently 
Eq. 608; Ran. 208. 
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AMYNIAS. 


Tavr ovy vBpis dnT éoTv; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


¥ 3 A 
a€es; eriaha 


lal , A / ; 
1300KEVT@V UT TOV TPWKTOVY GE TOV cetpadopov. 


> PEN 
pevyets; euehdov o apa Kwyioew eyo 


an lal la \ la 
auTots TPOXOLS TOUS GDOLTL Kal Evvwpicw. 


XOPOS. 


(Zrpopy.) 


ae \ Lis Srey ri ¢ ‘\ 
otov 70 Tpaypatav épav dravpwv: o yap 


yépwv 00 e&apbets 


1305 amoorepnoat Bovderau 


Ta xpypal adavetcato: 


KovK €o@ omws ov THmEpov Arberal TL 


A lal x ¥ 
mpayy, © TOvTOY TojTEL TOV TodLoTHY Lows, 
1310av0 dv mavoupyew jpEar’, eaidvyns Kaxov haBew TU. 


1299. tPpis: cf Ran. 21. Ter. And. 
i. 5.2, quid est, si hoc non con- 
tumelia est?—émada: sc. 7d Kév- 
tpov. The compound émddAdAey is 
found, besides here, only Frg. 461, and 
Phryn. 2, and with so-called tmesis 
in Hom. The simple verb idAAew is 
found in Aesch., but not in Soph., 
Eur., or Ar. 

1300. ceipadopov: see on 122. 

1301. €peddov o° dpa: used in ex- 
ulting over the accomplishment of a 
resisted purpose: “I thought should,” 
ete. Of. Ran. 268; Vesp. 460. With- 
out dpa (&pa) Eur. Cycl. 698, Sécen F 
Ewedres dvootov Saitds Sixas. Id. Med. 
1354 f., ob 8 od« Zwedres Taw atimdoas 
A€éxn | Teprvdy Bidtew Bloroy.— dpa is 
often used like apa, as Vesp.460, 839, etc. 

1302. avrots: for the use of adrds 


in connexion with the dat. of accom- 
paniment, see H. 774a; G. 188, 5, Nn. 
Cf. Eq. 3, 7, 849; Ran. 226, 476, 560; 
Av. 1257, and often. — That Strepsia- 
des is not merely carrying out his 
simile of a horse, but alludes to a 
real carriage, is shown by fvywplow 
(your horses), unless indeed this refers 
to the (yor, Pasias being ceipapdpos 
(1800). 

1303-1320: a strophe (1303-1310) 
and antistrophe (1811-1320), which 
some think were sung respectively by 
the two half-choruses. — The Chorus 
here declares its real views to the 
spectators. Cf 1458 ff. 

1306. xprpara: the pers. obj. is 
not expressed. H. 724, 748a; G. 164, 
with x. 2. Cf. 1463. 

1309. See Crit. Notes. 
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(Avtirtpody. ) 


> o EN Ee a) € Yi y 
OULjLAL OY P QUTOV QUTLV cCUPYCELY, OTTEp 


/ > 3 4 
Taha. mot elyres, 
> x en te ¢ 
elvat TOV viov Sedov ol 
? > A Vi 
yrouas evavtias héyew 


nw 7 nw 
1315Tolow SiKatous, WOTE ViKaY amTavTas 


4 x , x , , > 
otomep av Evyyévntat, Kav héyn tapmovnp’. 
¥ 3 A i 
1320taws 8, tows Bovdyoerar Kadwvov avrov etvat. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Ep Veal tua) 
tov LOU. 


@ yeiroves Kal Evyyevets Kal Syporar, 

dpuvaderé ror TUTTOMEV@ TAaTH TEXVY. 

olmot KaKodaimay THs Kepadns Kal THS yvabov. 
1325 @ pape, TUTTELS TOV TaTépa.; 


PEIAITNMIAHS. 


pny, @ TaTEp. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


CEN fy € A ee , 
opal’ oporoyovv ori me TUTTEL. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


1315. vixav: the subj. is Phidippi- 
des, the obj. &rayras. — Evyyevyrar: 
encounters (in dispute). 

1321-1510: the exodus (2080s). 

1321. Strepsiades rushes out of the 
house, pursued and beaten by his son, 
and calling for protection. The spec- 
tators were prepared by 799 to com- 
prehend this situation. 

1323. mdoq téxvy : 
duuvdbere. See on 885. 

1324. otpor kakoSalpov: ofuor hay- 
ing become a mere excl., the nom. is 
freq. connected with it. So even in 
the case of ofwor pot, id wor, and other 
excl. phrases, where jof is written 


const. with 


Kal pada. 


apart. Cf. Frg. 808, ofuor rarodaluwy 
Ths TOO nucpas. — Kepadns: excl. gen. 
See on 153. Cf. 166. 

1325. At Athens the penalty for 
this crime was partial ariuia, depriva- 
tion of civil rights. Of Andoe. 1. 74, 
énécot Tovs yovéas KakK@s mowotey, UTipo1 
joay Tx cdépara. Aeschin. 1.28, ty ris 
A€éyn (attempt to speak) ev TG Thuy, Tov 
natépa Tintwy ) Thy puntepa, TOVTOY ovK 
eg Adyew (6 vomobérns). 

1326. opdre: imy. or indic., prob. 
the former. “Imperativus mi- 
rantis est et stupentis ob fa- 
cinus inauditum.” G. Hermann, 
The sent. may be interr, 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


° \ , 
@ peuape KL Tat pahota KQL TOLKWPUKXE. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


45 A ‘\ 7 4 
avdis pe TavTa TatTa Kal mew heye. 


” ” a , 
ap oiof OTL Xxaipa TOAN akov@V Kal KAKA; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


1330@ NakKOTpwKTE. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


WaTTE TOoAAOLS TOLS podors. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


TOV TATEPA TUTTELS ; 


PEIAITIMIAHS. 


KaTOpava ye vy Aia, 


e 2: , > ¥ 
WS €&V dikn O €eTUTTOV. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


@ [lapwrTare, 


\ aA ld > » la , = OL. 
KQL 7WS YEVOLT AV TATEPA TUTTELW EV KY); 


PEIAINTMIAHS. 


» yn , , , , 
EVYoy aTrooEt ew, KaL O€ VLKNOW héyov. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


‘ ‘ 
1335 TOUTL OU VUKHCELS; 


@PEIAINMIAHS. 


4 ~ c ral 
TOV YE Kal padtas. 


1327. marpadota: obs. the unusual 
quantity of -i, voc. of -as.— For a 
full presentation of the views of 
Socrates concerning the relations of 
children to their parents, cf Xen. 
Mem. ii. 2-10; i. 2. 49-55. 

1329. dxovwv: used as pass. of Aé 
ye in the sense it has in 1328, 


1330. Aakkompekte: this seems fo 
be a strengthened substitute for edad- 
mpwktos. It occurs also in Cephisid. 
3, and Aakkompwxtla in Eupol. 303.— 
— podots: cf 910, 912. 

1333. yévowro: the subj. is prob. 
marépa tumrew év dlkn. 


1335, rourl: see on 1087, 
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¢ Lal > rt 
ehov 8 omdrepoy Tov Néyow Bove héyeu. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


ta tA 
movow Adyow ; 


PEIAINIMIAHS. 


N , ‘eel \ Y ; 
TOV KPELTTOV 1 TOV YTTOVA, 


STPEVIAAHS. 


edvdakdunv pévror oe vy Al’, & péde, 


a 5 , b) s > es 
TOLO LW LKQLOLS avTi€éyew, €l TAVTA YE 


) 
1340 wédAeLs avateioew, ws Sikatov Kal Kadov 


XN lA 2 > > \ € \ wn cs 
TOV TATEPa tunteaO €OTLW VUTO TWY VLEWV. 


@EIAINNMIAHS. 


LAN’ ¥ 4, 3 > / 4 
Qa OLOPLaL PEVTOL O0 AVATTELOEW, WOTE VE 


1O- = pal § > , 29ON > a) 
OU QvuTOS AKPOaTA{LEVvOS ovoev QVTEPELS. 


2=TPEVIAAHS. 


\ 4 \ an 
Kal pny 0 Te Kat AéEeus akodoat Bovdropat. 


XOPOS. 


1345 
\ » , 
TOV avopa KPAT1)OELS* 


(Zrpody.) 


ss ¥ > lal , Y 
ov epyov, w mpeo Buta, ppovricew, oTy 


e ae > , > / > xX» Ss 
@MS OUTOS, €l BY) TO metroiGew, OUK QV nV 


1336. édov: an extravagant dis- 
play of the indifference of the soph- 
ists as to which side of a question 
they are to support. Cf. 1042. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no room for a 
choice, as Strepsiades surely cannot 
argue in favor of a son’s right to 
beat his father; and if he should do 
so, Phidippides would be compelled 
to argue, not only against his own 
conduct, but also against the doc- 
trine which he had just promulgated 
and proposed to defend (1582). 

1338. eSiSatdpnv: see on 127.— 
peyror: this gives the sent. a tone of 


che 


bitter irony, —well I did indeed, ete. 
Cf. 787 f. 

1340. dvareloew: the pers. obj. is 
omitted, and so made general. See 
on 145. 

1344. 9 Tu Kal Aegis: what in the 
world you will say. ‘The force of kat 
in such cases may usually be brought 
out by the tone of the voice in trans- 
lating: “I wish to see (hear) what 
you will say.” See on 785 and 840. 

1347, émemo(Oew : equiv. to an impf. 
memoévat, rely upon, takes dat. of per- 
son or thing. — Obs. that here the -v 
cannot be omitted. H. 87 a, 
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Y 5 Vg 
OUTWS aKO\ACTOS. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


lal / / 
GN €oO bro Opactverau: SHdrOv yé ToL 


1350TavOpos TO vOnLA. 


Gd’ e€ dtov 76 TpaTov npEaf y payn yevér Oar, 


xpy 5% éyew mpds Tov Xopdv: Tavtws S€ TodTO 


dpacess. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Kat pay olev ye mpatov np&dpec0a ovdopeta ban, 


> ‘\ ff b) X ot ¢ , > 4 + 
eyo ppacw - Teton) Y2P etoTiopel, WOTEp LOoTE, 


a \ SEIN x hv x / > > ‘ > aN 
13557 pwTov fey avTOV THY Avpav aPovt eyw Ke\evoa 


> , , X A € / 
ao ae LTuwvidouv p€Xos, TOV Kpuor, @S eTrex On. 


1356. The most pleasing entertain- 
ment at feasts was the singing of songs 
(the so-called oxéAia) in turn by the 
guests. When one had finished he 
handed a branch of laurel or myrtle 
(1364) to another, who then sang. See 
on Ran. 1301 and 1302. Cf. Eq. 529; 
Vesp. 1222 ff.; Frg. 2, doov 89 po 
onddtdy Tt AaBdY’?Arkalov KavaKpeovTos. 
Frg. 377, 6 wey Fdev “Aduhtou Adyov 
(cf. Vesp. 1239) mpds mupplyny, | 6 & 
airoy qvdyKraCey ‘Apuodtov uédros. Eupol. 
310, quoted on 179.—Koptoy: a frg. 
of the ode is preserved, Simon. 15, 
eméta’ 6 Kpios odk deicéws | eXOdy és 
eWderSpoy ayAady Aids | Téuevos. It was 
prob. an émyl«oy in honor of a victory 
gained by Crius, the Aeginetan wres- 
tler; not, as some think, a victory 
gained over him. But Strepsiades, 
having a total misconception of the 
ode, prob. mistook Kpzoy (which some 
write Kpidv) for «pidy (so in Mss.), 
and changed érégaro (adorned himself) 
into the pass., so that the words meant 
how the ram was sheared. The allusion 
to the “shearing of Crius,’ though 
based on a misconception, would please 


6 0 evbéws dpyatoy ei” efacke 70 KiOapilew 


the Athenians, as Crius of Aegina 
(whom Valckenaer identifies with the 
one here referred to) had been deliv- 
ered up to the Athenians by Cleomenes 
(Hdt. vi. 50 and 73) because of the 
hostile and traitorous attitude of the 
Aeginetans at the opening of the Per- 
sian wars; and indeed éréy@n may 
be meant to suggest this very deliv- 
ery. Hdt. vi. 50 fin. has a pun on the 
name, KAcouéevns elpero thy Kpioy, 6 Tt 
of ef Td oBvomas 6 B€ of Td edy Eppace. 
56 8& KAcouévns mpds aitoy &pn: ~Hdn 
viv kaTaxadKod, @ Kple, TA Kepea ws 
cuvoirduevos meydAw kax@.— Kpioy is a 
proleptie acc. 

1357. dpxatov: cf Eupol. 140, ra 


. Srnoixdpov te kal "AAKuavos Syuwvldov 


Te dpxatoy delSew: 6 S& Tvhowmrmos 
gory akovew. Kkelvos vurreply’ cups 
Motxots delouar? (cf. 1871), eéxrarctoOar 
yuvatkas.— The Socratists regarded 
the universal custom of enlivening 
feasts with play and song as a mark 
of intellectual poverty. Cf Plat. Prot. 
347 c-e; Symp. 176 e.— ety: for the 
elision, see on 780, and ef. 7, 42, 523, 
550, 988, 1140, 1262, 1341, 
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19 , a € A , AS =) an 
o ely TE WiVOVU , WOTTEPEL Ka\ pus YVUVQLK ahovoav. 


@EIAITITMIAHS. 


5) ‘ s 9 aS A See 2 , \ a 
ov yap TOT EVUUS XPV o apatrec bai TE KQL TTATEL- 


abat 


¥ , aro J \ =N 
1360a0ew Kehevov—’, WOTEPEL TETTLYAS EDTLOVTA; 


, 


it... 


STPEVIAAHS. 


lal , \ {ote ae A 
TOLAUTA PEVTOL Kal TOT Edeyer EVOoY, oid TEP VU, 


was , ¥ > 
KQaL TOV Lyovidyny ehack eivar Kakov TOUT HD. 


3 bY - 4 3 3 9 > Th XN lal 
Kaya pois Ev, aN’ Guws nverxounv TO TpaTov* 


ereita 8 éxéhevo” avrov adda puppirynv haBdrta 
1365 T@v Aicyvdov éEar Ti por: KaP obtos evOds etrev 
1367 Popov tréewv, a€datatov, oTdudaxa, KPN-VoTrOLOV. 
1368KavTavOa THs olecHE pov THY Kapdiay dpeyOet ; 


1358. Women, when grinding, nat- 
urally sang songs to while away time. 
An émiptaAws gd is preserved, Bergk 
Poet. Lyr, Ii. p. 673, tare, wtra, tre 
kal yap TWirrards GAe:, weydAas MutiAdvas 
BaotrAebwy. — wormepel: quasi. Obs. 
that no finite verb can be supplied. 

1360. rértiyas: the cicadae only 
drank a little dew, acc. to ancient be- 
lief, and derived the rest of their pleas- 
ure from song. Cf. Anacreont. 43. 1 ff., 
paraplComey oe, térrit, | bre Sevdpéwy 
er’ Uxpwy | dAlynv Spdcov mwetw- 
xaos | Baowred’s brows delders. Plut. 
Mor. 660f., ev aépi ad Spdcm Kabdarep 
ot TerTiyes orrovpevoy. 

1364. GAdAa: at least, at any rate. 
Of. 13869; Av. 1598. Dem. Olyn. III. 
” 88, edy ody GAA vov Y er amaddAa- 
yevtes TOUTwY THY Ody COeAHTNTE TTpA- 
revecOat, kre. — pupplyynv: see on 1356. 

1365. elmwev: this verb not rarely 
takes a pred. acc. of a partic. or an 
adj. Of. Aesch. Cho. 682, reOvedr’ 


’Opéorny cimé, Hum, 638, radrqy rovd- 


anv elrov. Soph. El. 676, @avdv7’ ’Ope- 
aTny viv te Kal mdAa Aéyw. Xen. 
Hell. v. 2.18, hv cipheapey Sdvauw pe 
ydAnv otcav. With the obj. omitted, 
as in our example, Eur. Alc. 142, kal 
(@cav eimety kal Oavotoay eat oot. 
Soph. E/. 890, as 4 ppovotcay 7) wépay 
Aeyns. 

1367. Wodov: bombast. Cf. Ran. 
492. Soph. Aj. 1116, rod 5¢ cod y- 
gov ovk by otpapelny.—dkvoratov: cf. 
Plut. Mor. 1014b, dxoopla jv aaov- 
oTaTOY TL GwuaTiKdy exXoVTAu' TOvTO 
P jv avappoaria  Wuxis ovK exovons 
Adyov. —oroppaka: cf. Vesp. 721. 
Schol. Hermog. in Walz Rhett. vii. 
p. 963, 18, croupd(ew eon rd Kouma- 
(erv wal Graa¢ovevterOar, Greg. 
Cor. ibid. p. 1253, 18, wywetrar 6 morn- 
Ths di Tov oToupacTiKay Aé€kewv Td 
Tepmvdy TOD pwos.—KpnpvoTroLov : 
erag-composing, rugged. Cf. Eq. 628; 
Ran. 818 ff., 929, 940. 

1368. dpexOety: this verb prob. de- 
notes convulsive struggle, such as is 
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1366€y@ yap AicxvArov voile mpotov ev TounTais: 
Spas S€ tov Ovpov Saxav édnv: od 8 adda TovTwv 


Lal A 5 > \ XN ‘\ Lal 
1370 éov 7 Tov vewTtépwr, aTT éoTl Ta Goda TavTa. 


> an > € > V4 
6 8 evOds Ho’ Evputidov pow tu’, ws eBiver 


adekhos, @reEikake, THY OmopNnTpiav adehpyy. 


Kaya ovKéer e&nveryounv: adX’ edbis eEaparto 


A ~ > A he oe wea) vO a = / 
mo\\ois KaKOLS KaloYpoloL’ KAT EvTEvVEV, OLOY ELKOS, 


1375 €os mpos eros jpevddpeoO: ef obros éravamnda, 


KatTet edra pe Kaomdde Kamvuye KamréeTpLBev. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


+ i 4 ] 3 iS > “a 
OUKOUV dukatws, OOTLS OUK Evpure nV ETAWELS 


4 
Topartatov ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, , iar ears. > , > + 
copwtarov y €Kewov; @®—Tl o ElTW; 


GAN’ adfis ad tuTTHcopmat. 


seen in animals when slaughtered. Cf 
Hom. Jl. xxiii. 80. Opp. H. ii. 583, 
apared@ Sé of Evdov dpexOe? Kpadiy. 
Ap. Rh. ii. 49, ral of dpéxOer Buds. 

1369, Saxev: cf Ran. 43; Vesp. 
1088. 

1371. The reference is to Maca- 
reus and Canache in the Atodos of 


Eur. Cf Ov. Trist. ii. 384, nobilis 
est Canache fratris amore 
sui. See on Ran. 850 and 1475. 


1372. @ dAcElkake: sc. “AmoAAor, 
who was appealed to by persons ex- 
posed to danger. Cf. Av. 61. Here 
it is the very name or thought of the 
crime that is terrible. In Pax, 422, 
&Aetlakos is used of Hermes, but not 
in an excl. See on Eg. 1807. — dpo- 
Pytplav: a man was allowed to marry 
his half-sister (as in the case of Cimon 
and Elpinice), provided they had not 
a common mother, but actual instances 


of such marriages were rare, and 
were not regarded with favor. Cf 
Plut. Them. 382. [Andoc.] 4. 33. 

1373. Kdyd ovxétt: the synizesis 
of w with ov- is not rare, esp. in éyd 
ov(k). 

1375. pedoperba: see on 558. 

1376. &€pda: descriptive impf., pro- 
ceeded to pommel, etc. Cf. Plut. 784. 

1378. d@—rl o elmw: he cannot 
find a word adequate to the occasion. 
Cf. Pax, 520ff. Dem. De Cor. 22, 
@— rl by cindy oé Tis 6p0Gs mpocelra; 
Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 47, d&moxadre? dOopydy 
Me, Ws duporépois meipdmevoy GpudTTery 
boris SE punderépois apéoKet, ToOTov — 
@ mpos Tav OeGv——TI mote kal Kadéoat 
xph; In another sense, Verg. Aen. 
i, 827, 0o—quam te memorem, 
virgo? 

1379. tumryocopar: fut. mid. with 
pass, signification, — dy: sc, tUmTat. 


& 


\ la ¢ 4 i) 
380 KQL TWS dukaiws; ooTLs, OVALE XUITE, ‘om eE€O pea, 
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@EIAINMIAHS. 

vy Tov Av’, év diky y av. 
STPEVIAAHS. 


> 0 , , , , Y , 
ALO UAVOMEVOS DOV TAVTA Tpavdilovtos, O Tl VOOLNS. 


> , an x SN Ny aX (aus iS 
El [LEV Ve Bpodv E€lTTOls, eyo yvous QV TTLELV €7TEO NOV * 


Ta sy x Sits, ante V8 , x » 
s PapLpav QV ALTNOAVTOS Y)KOV oou pépov ov QApPTOV* 


Kakkav av ovK epOns dpdcar, Kaya haBov Ovpale 


1385 €€épepov ay Kal tpovtoyounv oe: od S€é pe vov amdy- 


XBV 


la \ /{fPp 
Boovra KQL Kexpayoo OTL 


xelntidnv, ovK erhys 


¥ > A > , 
e&w EeveyKely, @ Lape, 


Ovpalé p’, adda rvvydpevos 


1390 


XOPOS. 


Pe 


> ‘edu md 4 lal 
QUTOU TOWNOA KQKKQY, 


( Avriotpody.) 


olwat ye TOV vewTépwv Tas Kapdtas 


mnoav, 0 Tu NeEeu. 

> \ ay > a 
el yap TowadTd y ovTOS 
hatov avarreloes, 


1380. amas: qualifies the omitted 
verb, dixafws being equiv. to ev dlp. 
— dvaloyxuvte, o: see Crit. Notes. 

1382. Bpiv: Bekk. Anecd. 31, 9, 
Bpt, +o brokdpioma, 8 ote Acydmevov 
rots matdlors avuBoAov TOD mety. — ére- 
oxov: cf. olvoy emoaxdéy, Hom, II. ix. 
489; Od. xvi. 444. 

1384. ppdoo: the partic. is much 
more freq. than the inf. with @d- 
vev. GMT, 112, 2; H. 984. See Crit. 
Notes. —kal: parataxis, instead of 
hypotaxis with piv, is employed when 
podvery is accompanied by od, no 


e€eupyao pevos 


sooner..., than, ete. Of. Xen. Eq. 5. 
10, od POdver etayduevos 6 trmos ral 
evO0s Buoids eat Tors akabdpro.s. 

1385. mpotoxopnv: held you out, — 
nurses’ technical phrase. — darayyx wv : 
cf, Av. 1348, 13852.—pe: see Crit. Notes. 

1390. avrod: often means on the 
spot (illico), just where one is. 

1392. mayday: 7c. with anxious ex- 
pectation, and hence followed by 
an indir. question. Of. Plat. Symp. 
215e, uaarov i) Tov KopuBayTidyTeV 4 
Te Kapdla mda Kal Sdepva exxetrat 


Plut. Mor. 80a, rod ey (“Exropos) 
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139570 Séppa Tov yeparépov haBomev av 


GAN ov’ épeBivOov. 


> a A \ 4.5 , 
oov épyov, ® Kawav eT@V KUWNTA Kal boxeUTA, 


Ted twa (yréiv dws dd€es héeyew dikara. 


SEIAIMMIAHS. 
ws Ov Kawols Tpdypacw Kat SeEvots durrew 


1400 Kal TOV KabeotorTrov VOMLOV virepppovew dvvac Gat. 


e A lal yA lal 
€y@ yap OTE Lev LTTLK TOV VOY LOVN TPOTELXOY, 
A a s 4 \ 3 A 
ovd’ dv tpl’ eimety pial’ olds 7 Hv, Tpw eEapaprety 
\ > 5 =) e AN , ¥ 2 , 
vuvt &, érevdy po ovToat ToVTwY ETaVoEV AUTOS, 


, \ “A \ / , \ 7 
yvopars d€ NerTats Kal éyous EVveywt Kal peplwvats, 
1405 oiwar Sudagew ws Sikavov Tov TaTépa Kohalew. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


y , \ Alle. »¥ gl gall A 
UTTEVE TOWVY VY) Au » MS ELOLYE KPELTTOV €OTLV 


«uvduvevovtos % Kapdia mda. The 
const. exactly as in Cie. Fam. iii. 12. 
3, vides sudare me iam du- 
dum, quo modo et ea tuear 
quae mihi tuenda sunt et te 
non offendam. 

1396. GAN ovsé: the neg. applies 
to the whole sent.,— (not only not 
at a large price) but not even for a pea 
would I purchase, etc. The ellipsis 
had prob. faded from consciousness. 
Cf. Diphil. 58, 7d detmvoy aA o0d® 
aiw &xe. Dem. De Fals. Leg. 37, 
brtp 5& baxéwy 7) Ocoméwy i) Sy odros 
amnyyedre mds buds GAN OddSE miKpdy 


(sc. ver: ‘yeypaumévov). [Dem] 
Prooem. 48, rev twerépwy &AN oddE 7d 
opixpdtatoy poytiCovow. For the 


general idea, cf. Pax, 1228, odk dv 
mpialuny (To Adpw) od8 &y iaxddos 
quds. Plaut. Mil. ii. 3. 45, non ego 
tuam empsim vitam vitiosa 
nuce. 

1397. poxAevta: cf 568. This is 
prob. a parody on Eur. Med. 1817, r{ 


Tdode Kivets KavamoxAevets m- 
Aas; But Ar. at the same time uses 
moxAeurd as a metaphor from zérpas 
poxAevey (Plat. Com. 67). 

1398. dirws Sofers: many read ddéys. 
On the use of the fut. indie. in final 
clauses, see GMT. 44, 1, n. 1, and 45, 
n. 8 with footnote (jfin.). 

1402. dy: habitual. Cf Soph. Pail. 
295, eira mip by ov wapny.—rpla: cf. 
Pind. Nem. 7. 48, rpla érea diaprécer. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 3. 33, ut est ille 
bonus vir, tria non conmuta- 
bitis verba hodie inter vos. 

1403. ovroct: i.e. Strepsiades. Phi- 
dippides is addressing the spectators. 
—rovtev: Schol., ray kata thy imme 


xknv. For case, see H. 748; G. 174. 
1406. vy Ala: see on 314. Cf 
Lys. 95. Here a concession is_ of- 


fered by the imv., as is further indi- 
cated by rolvuy, well then. vy Ala 
instead of mpds Aids may be used also 
with the opt. of wish when it is not a 
formal prayer. Cf. Ran. 86. 
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9 - / x / 3 lol 
immov Tpépew TEA purmov 7 TuTTOmevoy emuTpLBHVat. 


@EIAINIMIAHS. 


> iad ° 50 3 ?, , a / / 
EKELTE O OVEV aTETKLTGS LE TOV hoyou peETEYLL, 


~ Nye 3! > / fe ? La) / 3 ey acd 
KQL T POT EPpNTOLaAt OE TOUTL® Tavoa  OVT ETUTITES; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


1410 €ywyé a, ebvody ye Kal Knddopevos. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


od XN la 
ELITE én fot: 


3 Sree tOL fy > b) A oe 7 
OU KO [LE OOt OLKQLOV EOTLY evvoovvO OMOLWS 


, > Py / 5S. > \ > A SS , 
TUTTEW, ETTEL HTEP TO EOTLW EVVOELW TO TUTITELV; 


TOS yap TO mev Tov Tapa xXp7n TANnyaV aOe@ov civa, 
b) 3s be , XN \ ¥ oY 2) / by A 
Tovpov O€ uy; Kat pny eduv ehevMepds ye Kayo. 
1415 K\dovat mratoes, TATepa S ov Kaew Soxets ; 
pyoes vouilerOat od adds ToUTO ToUpyov €ivat: 


1407. Obs. the alliteration. — rpé- 
dev teOpirmov: cf. Hdt. vi. 125. 26, 
6 *AAkpéwy obros (sc. 6 Meyaxdéos) 
ott w TeOpimmotpophaas "OAvumidda avat- 
péeerat. The older Miltiades was oixtns 
TeOpimmotpépov, Hat. vi. 35. 4. 

1408. péreyw: cf Plat. Phaed. 88d, 
A€ye, TH 6 Swxpdrns metHAGe Toy Adyor ; 
Hdt. vil. 239. 1, &vemu 5¢ exetoe Tov 
Adyou TH mor TL mpdrepoy e&eAuTE. 

1411. col civootyra tYmTev: when 
two verbs, which govern different 
cases, have a common obj., it is usu- 
ally put in the case required by the 
nearer verb, unless the other is more 
important. When one verb is a 
partic. the rule still holds good, un- 
less, indeed, there is a tendency to 
use the case required by the partic. 
Cf. Thue. vi. 11. 1, dvénrov én) ro.0d- 
Tous iévat, @Y KpaThoas wy KaTaTXHoEL 
mts. Plat. Lach. 187 a, tivey Hdn GaA- 
Awy emmedAndertes ex pavdAwy ayabovs 
éroinoare; Dem. De Cor. 162, ods ob 


(Gytas kodaketay mapnkorovdes. Thesm. 
213, euol 6 Tt BovAct xp@ AaBév. 

1415. In Eur. Alc. 691, in replying 
to the reproaches uttered by Admetus 
because his father Pheres had not 
died in his stead, the latter says, yalpeis 
bpav pas, matépa § od xalpew doneis; Cf. 
Thesm. 194. The parody is rendered 
conspicuous by the trimeter inserted 
among the tetrameters. Some, how- 
ever, propose to fill out the tetra- 
meter by adding something, such as 
mpoohkew (Herwerden), or ob xphva 
(Cobet). As the verse stands, dore?s 
means think it right, just as SoKe? 
means it seems right. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 
16, bray & deldew Sond. Soph. Ant. 
1102, kal radr emavets kal Soxets mape- 
kabeiv; In the parodied passage 6o- 
kets means simply think. 

1416. ov: used because of the an- 
tithesis with éyé in the next verse. oe 
madsos: cf. Vesp. 1297 f.— épyov: see 
on 1494, 
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e 4 
ey Sé 7° dvtetroyn’ dv, as dis watdes ot yepovTes, 


Ta x» o id 
eixds Te pahov Tods yépovTas 7) veous TL khaew, 


7 > , ial , > ? 
OO WTEP efapapTavew YTTOV d(Kaov QUTOUS. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


nw wr , 
1420d\N’ ovdapod vomilerar TOV TaTépa TOUTO TAT KEW. 


@EIAITNIMIAHS, 


» a0 N € \ , \ 79> 3 \ A 
OUKOUVV avy” p O TOV VO[LOV Tibets TOT nv TO TPWTOV, 


ootmep od Kayo, Kat héyor eee Tovs Tahaovs ; 


a , As ey Ss A X\ i x x \ 
YTTOV Tb Ont e€eoTL KQJLOL KQALVYOV av TO AOLTTOV 


n nw 4 % / 5 4 
Oetyat vomov Tos View, TOUS TATEPAS AVTLTUTTEW ; 


y \ XN ¥ XN x / A 
142500as Oe Tyyas ELXOMEV TPW TOV VOMLOV TeOnvar, 
-) 7 \ / > = “A / 
adienev Kal Sidopev avTois Tpotka ovyKeKdopOan. 
oKdbat dé Tovs ahexTpvdvas Kal Taha Ta Bota Tavti, 


1417. Sls matSes: a common pro- 
verbial expression. Cf. Cratin. 35, 
jv ap aAnOhs 6 Adyos, ws Bis mats yepwr. 
Theopomp. Com. 69, dis 
yépoytes 6p0G TE ACYO. 
| 1418. elkds re: continuation of 
subord. sent. introduced by 4s. The 
. latter part of the verse is corrupt. 
See Crit. Notes. 

1420. Strepsiades is driven to the 
necessity of appealing to usage. 

1421. yowov: implied by vout erat. 
The two meanings of vduos, custom and 
law, viz. that the father should not 
be beaten, are here intentionally con- 
founded. — refs: impf. partic.,— ds 
Tote TO mp@Toy erlOe. Cf. Lys. 1. 83, 5 
“tov vdwov ribels Odvaroy adrors érolyce 
Tv (ulav, Dem. De Cor. 6, (of vduor) 
ods 6 TiOels CE dpxts SdAwy, eré. Aeschin. 
1. 33, kal rl mpooératey 6 TiOels Thy v6d- 
Mov ;— TdTe: Ze. on the occasion sug- 
gested by voul€era. Cf. 1215, 1361, 
1456; Ran. 136. See on Hq. 483. 

1425.  elyopev : 


matdes of 


mAnyas eéxew is 


equiv. to the pf. of wAnydas AauBa-" 
Cf. Polyb. xxxi. 7. 17, 6 Sipos 
deirar mdvtTwy buav ikavas Exwv TAnyas 
Antavtas THs opyis diadvejva. In such 
cases rAny7 denotes the result, stripe. 

1427. In the iambic tetrameter the 
anapaest in the fourth place is very 
rare, except in prop. names (Ran. 912). 
Here it could be obviated by writing, 
with Bothe, &Aéxropas (see on 666); 
but this would be the only occur- 
rence of this word in comedy outside 
of anapaestic metres. This objection 
is not very serious, as the word is not 
of freq. occurrence; and the Socratic 
lesson (cf. 666, 851) would in any case 
justify its use by Phidippides. Cratin. 
41, 56 & HAlH0s Screp tpdBatov Bi 
BH A€ywv BadiCer, is considered doubt- 
ful. —ravrl: obrocl does not always 
refer to things actually present, but 
often refers to something just men- 
tioned, or otherwise made present to 
the mind. Cf 424, 1473. Pherecr. 
143. 20, wots obroot (just mentioned) 6 


vely. 
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e iN ie 3 4 7 , - 
@S TOUS TATEPAS QA[LUVETQAL* KOLTOL TL diapeépovaew 


e Lat > aA x +, ¢ 
HOV Exewvor, THY y OTL WypicpaT od ypapovaw ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


, mus Y lod 
1430Tt Ont ; €TTELOT) TOUS adexT pvovas amTavTa LULEL, 


> XN 
ovK é€oOies Kal THY Kompov Kam Evrov Kabevddets ; 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


> ag a> 7 > , Sy Do SS , , 
OU TQUTOV, W TAV, EOTLW, OV QV AWKPATEL doKoly. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


XN lal \ 4 > > Ys 4 / 3 2) , 
T Pos TAVUTA HY TUTT * €l OE LY, DAVTOV TOT ALTLACGEL. 


@EIAINTMIAHS. 


Kal 1TOs ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


> ‘\ x \ , / oh a a deb \ VA. 
eTel oé prev Oikards ei’ yw Koddlew: 


% >) xX fa 
143500 07, HY yevntat wot, TOV vidr. 


PEIAITINMIAHS. 


x be \ la 
HY (3 PY” YuynTat, 


, > oy , \ o. > \ oe 
parnv epot KexavoreTar, od 0 eyxavav TeAvyEas. 


Tiud0e0s; Nicoph. 1, ravr) ra movnp’ dpyt- 
6a. ‘Similarly, 7d rocavtt, Pax, 1280. 

1428. marépas dudverar: cf Av. 
1347 f. Schol. on Aesch. Hum. 861, 
pdxiywoy yap To bpveoyv (6 Grextpusy), 
tay Te tAdov Cwy Td auvyyeves aidov- 
pevay movos ov peldera. 

1429. Imdiopara: see on 1018. Cf 
Hq. 1383. 

1431. él EvAov: see Crit. Notes. 

1432. Phidippides, in turn, is great- 
ly perplexed, and appeals to (hypo- 
thetical) authority, just as Strepsiades 
had appealed to usage (1420). 

1433. mpds tatra: see on 990. He 
refers to such arguments as he has 
used.— et S€ uy: otherwise, merely 


reversing in cond. form what pre- 
cedes, whether it be affirmative or neg. 
GMT. 52,1,n.2. Cf Ran. 625; Vesp. 
435; Av. 188; Paz, 384. Xen. Anab. 
iv. 3. 6, otr ev r@ Hart Ta Orda iy 
éxew: ef Se wh, Hpwaley 6 worauds. 
1436. éyyavev: Schol., carayeadoas. 
Cf. Eq. 1818; Vesp. 721, 1007; Ach. 
221, etc. — reOvyters: the Att. writers 
prob. used only the act. form of 
TeOvhtw and éorhéw, but in late writers 
the mid. became common. Cf. Luc. 
Soloec. 7, a7t7TuxtCovtos dé twos kab 
TeOyhier eimdytos em tov rptrov (in 
the third person). See Crit. Notes. 
These forms are, in fact, simple futs., 
formed as if from reOyhkw, Eorhrw. 
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STPEVIAAHS: 


a 9 A / 
€ol wey, @vOpes HALKES, Soxet héyew Sikaia, 


A wn 5 nw 
KA[LOLYE OVYXVPEW SoKet TOUVTOLOL TAT LELKY): 


A \ , a 
Khdew yap was ciKOS EOT, HV LY dikava Spapev. 


@EIAINIMIAHS. 


1440 0Kéar S€ yaTepay ETL yuounv. 


S=TPEVIAAHS. 


3 ‘\ x 3 A 
amo yap Oh\ovpAL. 


@EIAITIMIAHS. 


“A l4 
Kal pny lows y ovK axybéoe tadav & viv rérovOas. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


Tas dn; didakov yap, Ti pw ex TovTwV eradedyoets. 


PEIAINMIAHS. 


\ £29 9 \ \ , 
TYV LYTEP WOTEP Kal O€ TUTITNHNOW. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


tt dys, TL pys ov; 


Af? > a , 
tov0 ETEPOV au preclov KQKOV, 


PEIAINMIAHS. 


1445 


ror 2.) \ Y 
Tt 5 » NV EX@V TOV NTTW 


/ 4 , 
hoyov we viKnow héyav, 


\ ” Aap c , rd 
TNVY PYTEP WS TUTTE XPE@V 5 


1437. 


tors. 


qAtkes : among the specta- 


1440. dard ydp d\otpa: see on 792. 

1443. ri mys: see on 235. 

1446, Eur. Or. 552 ff. and Aesch. 
Eum, 658 ff. seem to teach that the 
mother had lower claims to honor 
than the father; but the circumstances 


in both cases are such that no infer- 
ence can be drawn as to the general 
view of those poets on the subject. 
Socrates, however, held obedience and 
filial affection towards even a petu- 
lant mother most sacred. Of. Xen. 
Mem. ii. 2,— ds: this clause is the 
Obj. of vuxhow. See on 99. 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


, o> » A x 
Tt & ado y %, Tavr’ jv cougs, 


WG 4 
ovddy oe KWAVTEL COEav- 


Tov euBadey és TO Bapabpov 


1450 


peta LwKparovs 


\ X\ / \ 4 
Kal TOV Noyov TOY HTTH. 


\ 3 A > 
tautt dv tpas, & Nedédau, wérovl” eyo, 


¢€ lad > \ LZ | 
vw avabeis aravTa Taya Tpaypata. 


as XOPOS. 


3 Xs A 5 wn 
QUTOS [LEV OvUV TAUTW ov TOUVTWY QiTLOS, 
4 » > X pA 
1455 oTpebas OEAUTOV ELS TOVHPA TPAayLaTa. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


re wn to ee) ¥ page > (A 

Ti Onta Tadr ov pou 67 yyyopevere, 

> > aA > ¥ \ /, > > /, 
adr avop aYpPOLKOV Kal YEPOVvT ETNPETE; 


1447. ri 8 dddo y 7: analogous to 
&AAo 71H; We may supply the proper 
form of yiyveoOa or roety; but the 
explanation offered for 671} 71, 755, ap- 
plies also here. See on 1192. In 1495 
and Ran. 198, moe is clearly under- 
stood. —tatr jv: an emphatic word 
is sometimes placed before a conj. 
which regularly begins a clause. Cf. 
Theopomp. Com, 59. 5, tadr’ Ay moujs, 
pdwy écet Thy ovolay. 

1449. to Bdpabpov: the Barathrum 
was a large, cavernous cleft in the 
earth at the north-west base of the 
Hill of the Nymphs, on which the 
observatory now stands. At the pr s- 
ent day it is not very deep, the dis- 
tance from the top of the cleft proper 
to the bottom being only some 30 feet. 
Ace. to ancient commentators, crimi- 
nals were sometimes executed by 
being cast into it; but it is likely 


that in most supposed instances merely 
their remains were cast in after the 
execution. In special cases men were 
thrown into it alive. Cf Hat. vii. 133. 
4, of wey (AOnvaior) Tobs airéoytas és Td 
Bdpabpov, of 5¢ (Smaptijra) es ppéap 
euBardyres exéAevoy viv Te kad Hwp ex 
ToiTwy pépew mapa Bacidéa (Aapetor). 
Plat. Gorg. 516e. Xen. Hell. i. 7. 20 
(where a Whgicua prescribes the pun- 
ishment); iid. 34. Ran. 574; Kq. 
1362; Plut. 431, 1109. 

1453. dyabels: entrusting. Of. Av. 
546. Thue. viii. 82. 1, of 5& orparnydy 
avroy (sc. ’AAKiBiddnv) elAovto Kad Td 
mpdrypata mavra averlOecay. Plut. Per. 
32, ris méAews exelyp pdvy avabelons 
éauThy. 

1455. orpéas: possibly a play on 
his name. 

1456. rore: Schol., dre thy apxhy 
mpoonrdcy buiv. 
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XOPOS. 


e A A sh es Le ae Y wipe fer 
NILELS TTOLOUILEV TAU EKAOTO OV 


an A ¥. 3 \ , 
YY OBLEV TOVY) POV OVT EpacTHy TPayLaTov, 


9 > 4 
1460€ws av avTov éuBdopev els KaKdr, 


Omws av €ldn TOUS Qeovs Sedoukévar. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


Ly 


olmot, Tovnpa y, @ Nedédan, Sikava dé. 
ov yap p expnv Ta xpypal? adaveroaunv 


aTOO TEE. 


a > 4 > / 
vov ovv OTwS, ® pidTate, 


\ A \ x \ 4 
1465 TOV XaipepavtTa TOV pLLApOoV Kal LoKpatnv 
lat ¥ > / 
aroels peTeAOav, of oe Kap’ e&nTaTwv. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


GAN ovK ay adiKHoay Tovs SiOacKddovs. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A , 
vat vat, katadéer Ont. tatp@ov Ala. 


@EIAINMIAHS.- 


> , , A € > A > 
toov YE Aia TAT PWOV * @S apXatlos el. 


1458. Cf Aesch. Pers. 742, aan’ 
itav orevdy Tis adtds, yw Oeds tuvvdrre- 
rat. —QOn the sudden change in the 
attitude of the Chorus, see Introd. 
§ 23.—dévrw av: the antec. is the 
pers. obj. of rowtpev. See Crit. Notes. 

1464. daws: see on 824.—6 oir- 
trate: addressed to Phidippides. 

1466. pereOav: pursuing with ven- 
geance. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 345, rhs ois 
& dvolas thvde rhy diddoKadov | dhenv 
méreuu. Freq. in this sense in Aesch. 
and Eur., and found also in Aeschin., 
Antipho, and other prose authors, but 
not elsewhere in comedy. 

1467. Phidippides 
father’s reproof, 871. 


recalls his 


1468. watpwov: the a in ratpgov 
indicates that this is a parody. See 
on 320. Plat. Huthyd. 302¢d states 
expressly that Zeds was worshipped 
as matpgos among several other Hel- 
lenic peoples, but not among the 
Athenians or any other people of 
the Ionian race. Acc. to Porson, the 
tragedians attempted to make amends 
by popularizing the epithet at Athens; 
but Lobeck calls attention to the fact 
that they use it only in reference to 
heroes descended from Zeus. (Cf. 
Aesch. Frg. 146. Soph. Z'r. 288, 758. 
Eur. //. 671.— Strepsiades takes the 
word as meaning protector of fathers. 


1469, See on 818. Cf. 872. 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


Y¥ 
€OTl. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


> 


Cs EID aia Vie Re a 
OUKET EOT €ETTEL 


Atvos Baodever Tov A’ e&eAndakes. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


ouK e€eljak, aN’ eyo todT ddpunv 


8 \ aia <N la 
ta TovTovL Tov Awvov. 


Otol deiAavos, 


4 \ XN na ¥ XN e , 
[ ore KQL O€ XUT PEOvV OVTQ Oeov nynoapyp. | 


@EIAINIMIAHS. 


1475 évrav0a CavT@ Trapacpover Kat prnvada. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


x , 
Oyo Tapavotas* @s ewawdunv apa, 


or e&€Baddov Tovs Deods did Yoxpadrny. 


GN’, @ did “Eppy, pndapas Ovwawe por, 


1471. 828 repeated ironically. 

1472. totro: see Crit. Noles. 

1473. tovrovi: Socrates. ov is 
shortened as in 658.— SetXhavos: in 
this word am, though sometimes long 
(12, 709, 1504) is often shortened, esp. 
in ofuor detAaws. Cf. Av. 990; Vesp. 
40, 165, 202, 1150, ete. This shorten- 
ing sometimes occurs in Soph. and 
Eur. Diphthongs in some other 
words are occasionally shortened be- 
fore another vowel, esp. in comedy. 
Cf. Pax, 1111 ofdy re, 1213 éerewovt, 
1280 rowvri; Vesp. 1869 rotav; and 
rarer cases, Hg. 479f. Bowréy and 
Bowrots; Vesp. 282, pirabhvaos; Lys. 
247, ote. Polyzel. 11. 3, ’A@nvatwv. 
See also on 1046. 

1474. §re: see on 7.— This verse 


was prob. interpolated by some one 
who found rovrovi in 1473 (see Crit. 
Notes) and referred it to an object 
present on the stage representing 
Aivov. There could not be any repre- 
sentation of the sort, because the god 
Aivos was not a fiction of the Socra- 
tists, but a misconception on the part 
of Strepsiades. Moreover, had there 
been such an earthenware object at 
the schoolhouse, it would have been 
mentioned at 200 ff. 

1475. cavte: aitds card cavrdy. 

1477. é&éBaddov: for the use of the 
impf. see on mpocer{Oe, 63. 

1478. We must imagine a statue 
of Hermes near the house of Strep- 
siades on the stage. To the mouth 
of this statue he applies his ear as if 
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pnoé pe emuTpapns, ah\a ovyyvopnv exe 


1480€400 TapavonoavTos ddoher xia. 


an De a5 \ 
Kal por yevod EvpPovdos, er avtovs ypadny 


diwxdlw ypaapevos, ei@ 6 te cou Soket. 


6pOas mapawels ovk éav Suxoppadel, 


, Lal > ro 
G\N as TaXLOT euTysTpaval THY otKLay 


1485 TOV adoher av. 


dedpo Sevp, @ Zaviia, 


V4 ie 

Kripaka AaBav e€ehOe Kai cuwiynv h€por, 

¥y 3 > N La ~ z 
Kamat eravaBas emt TO PpovTiaTypLov 

‘ ‘2 , > > A XX 8 , 
TO Téyos KaTaoKaTT, El pirels TOV OEaTOTHY, 
9 Xd > a > , x x 
ews av avtots euBadys THY olKiav: 


5 A \ AQ > 7 e F 
1490 €r0L de 546 EVEYKATW@ TLS NMLLEVYV, 


> , > a , a YA 
Kkay@ TW QAUTWVY TY LEPOv dSovvat LKYV 


to receive advice. Similarly in Paz, 
658 ff., Hermes himself converses 
with the statue of Peace. See on 83. 

1482. StwKa8w : subjv., the indir. 
question being at the same time a 
deliberative one. See on 87.—6 Ti: 
he might have said etre diwxdOw, etre 
vl, in which ri takes the place of a 
verb in the subjv.; but instead of rf 
he said 6 tt co: dSoxe?, in which the 
deliberative subjv. could not be used, 
as this is an ordinary relative clause, 
whatever you choose. 

1483. He pretends to have received 
a divine commission to do— what he 
has made up his mind to do. — 8.kop- 
padetv: z.e. to act the dicoppados (Sfkn, 
a suit, and pdmrew, stitch, patch up, 
plot). Cf. Av.1485. Apollod. 18. 12f., 
Wevder, eriopke?, paptuper, Sucoppade?, 
KA€mTeEl, TEAWVED. 

1484. éymiupmpdvar: “Attici éu- 
muyumpdvat dicebant et eumlurdaa- 
cia, quae formae ubique in- 
vitis libris restituendae sunt, 
metro saepe iubente, semper 


permittente: nam a Graeculis 
demum fictae sunt formae 
éumimpnur et eumlrrAaua.” Cobet. Cf. 
Thesm. 749, éumlumpare; Lys. 311, eu- 
muyumpavat; Ach. 447, éumlumraua. It 
should be remembered that 7A and mp 
never make position in Ar., and that 
« in the reduplication of the pres. 
stem is short. 

1485. dSodecxav: the usual epi- 
thet employed in stigmatizing the 
philosophers. Cf. Frg. 418. Eupol. 
311. Plat. Phaed. 70 c.— Baveia: 
Xanthias is a slave of Strepsiades. 
The name, like the Lat. Davos, is 
well-nigh common instead of proper. 
— Strepsiades does not trouble him- 
self now about the gender. Cf. 690 ff. 

1488. The chopping is needless, 
unless it is meant as a preparation 
for successful burping. 

1489. Cf. Ach. 511, oeloas &racw 
e€uBddror Tas oiklas. 

1491. twa: the same use that or- 
dinarily may be rendered many a one; 
here a few. 
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> ‘\ 
EUol Tojow, Kei oddp eto” adaloves. 


MA®@HTHS A. 


CietNe Sane 
tov LOU. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


\ > 
gov eEpyov, ® dds, tévat ToMAny pddcya. 


MA@HTHS A. 


1495 avOpwre, ti mrovets ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 
6 T Tow; Tt. 8 ado y F 


duahetTo\oyoupar Tats SoKots THS olKias. 


MAOHTH®S B. 


on , e€ lal ey ‘\ de 5 
OLOl, TIS NOY TupTONEL THY olKLaV; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


3 Lal e 5] , ) la 
EKELWVOS, OUTED Joiparvov et\npare. 


MA@HTHS B. 


amro\els, azroXets. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


aA_> 3 \ A A (4 
TouT avTo yap Kat BovrAopat, 
15007” 1 Twin LoL py Tpod@ Tas édzridas, 
Hh "ya mpotepov Tas éxtpaynucdG Teva. 


SOQKPATHS. 


a a , N A , 
oUTOS, Ti moves ETEOV, OVTL TOD TEyoUS; 


1492. moujow: V_ _. See on 1046. 
—ddatoves: see on 102. 

1493. The réles of the pupils, being 
unimportant, are not played by regu- 
lar actors, but are provided for by a 
mapaxophynua (the part of a secondary 
chorus or of additional actors). 

1494. cov épyov: cof 1345, 1597, 
1416; Ran. 590; Lys. 8389; Heel. 514; 


Thesm. 1172. With following imyv, 
Av. 862; Thesm. 1208, ody épyor, pedye. 
In addressing lifeless things, as here, 
Lys. 315 & xbrpa, 381 dxeAGe. 

1496. S.aderrodoyotpar: a comic 
combination or fusion of diadéyeoOau 
with AerroAoyeiy (3820). He refers to 
cutting the rafters into splinters. 

1498. @oipdriov: cf 497, 856, 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


A lal \ 4 
aepoBaTa Kal Tepuppov@ Tov 7dLov. 


SQKPATHS. 


, 
olor Tadas, dethavos amromViuynoT omar. 


MA®@HTH®S. 


3 \ \ 4 0 , 
1505 €yw de KAKOOALLOV ye KaTaKkavUynoopal. 


> 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Ti yap mabdvres Tovs Beods wBpilere 


\ a , 5) a \ 5 
KQL TNS oehnvns eo Ko7reta Ve TYHV € Pav ; 


diwxe, Badde, wate, TOANOY ElvEKa, 


padiata & cides, Tovs Peods ws Hdikovr. 


XOPOS. 


L10ynyeta? Ew KEexdpevtar yap peTpiws Td Ye THUEPOV 


1503. This verse is 225 repeated 
in triumphant mockery. 

1507. trv eSpav: the seat (i.e. posi- 
tion). Of. 171. Arist. Mund. 2. 7, rev 
totpwy Ta wey amAavh TE oUurrayTt odpa- 
VY@ cuumepioTpepovTat, Tas avTas ExovTa 
€Spas, Ta 5€ wmAaynTrda, wTé. Hat. iii. 
37. 7, 6 HAtos ekAurdy Thy ek TOD ovpavod 
Edpny apavhs jv. Eur. Iph. T. 194, 
&rAdkas 8 e ESpas fepdy ium aiyas 
(€orpeev) G&Aws, Strepsiades may 
have in mind the other meaning of 
edpa, seat. Cf. Thesm. 133, bad chy 
edpay adthy brjAOe ydpyados (titilla- 


rr: 

tion). Hipp. Aér. p. 527, afuoppotdes 
év TH €dpp- In this case ceAnvn would 
be personified, and écxome?c#e would 
mean looked at. 

1508 f. Here we have what may 
be called the “text” or theme of the 
play, a concise statement of the mo- 
tive of the poet in writing it. These 
two verses should prob. be assigned 
to the Chorus (Coryphaeus). 

1510. Cf. Thesm. 1218 (end of the 
play), dAAG wémaioTa petplws juiv. — 
The verse is recited by the Cory- 
phaeus. 
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Mosr of the characters employed in the following pages are 
explained in the grammars: H. 1067; 1069; 1070. G. 285, 1; 
206, 1-4; 287, 4. See S. 11,3; 9,1; 13,2 and 3; 15,1. For 
convenient reference, however, they are given here : — 


ws eighth-note ae one normal short syllable (mora). 

o= ye sixteenth-notes es, two short syllables as one mora. 

>= D an irrational syllable. 

— = quarter-note 4. one normal long syllable (two morae). 
y= i” BS = *) found only in the cyclic dactyl, —U u. 

__= $ note d. , triseme syllable (three morae). 

_s = half-note a , tetraseme syllable (four morae). 

/\, & pause equal to one short syllable (mora). 


A , a pause equal to one long syllable (two morae). 


As speech is made up of syllables, words, grammatical sentences, 
and grammatical periods, so rhythm is made up of notes, measures, 
rhythmical sentences, and rhythmical periods. In the metrical 
schemes the end of a rhythmical sentence (xéAov) is marked by ||, 
and the end of a period by J. In the text a dot is placed under 
the first letter of a rhythmical sentence beginning within a lyric 
verse. A comma in the scheme (as —., v) marks caesura. H. 1081. 
G. 288. S. 19, 2, IIT. 


RECITATIVE RHYTHMS. 


The recitative rhythms of the Clouds are either in $ time (iambic, 
trochaic, and logaoedic), or in ~ time (anapaestic). H. 1068. 
G. 285. S. 8, 1; 8, 2, Y. and II. 
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I. Ruyrums 1x 2 TIME. 


When the number of feet in a verse is even, the measure or 
unit is the dipody. H. 1072. G. 289, 2. The stronger ictus 
falls on the first foot of each dipody, and the second foot may be 
irrational: ~U+~_2%. H.1082; 1070. G.290. S.10, VII. ; 13, 2. 
Except in systems or series, the last syllable is anceps. H. 1074. 
EG. 28650. 19, 23 hs 0 

1. Iampic. When the verse begins with the dpos (syllable 
without ictus, often called thesis), the rhythm is called iambic, 
although it is more scientifically considered trochaic with ana- 
Crusis: S fw. , 

H. 1079; 1088. G. 285,-4; 292. S. 7, 5 and 6. 

Trimeter. The iambic trimeter is composed of three iambic 
dipodies. The comic poets often disregard the caesura in the third 
or the fourth foot, which is observed carefully in the fully devel- 
oped tragedy. If the verse be read with anacrusis, the rhythm 
becomes trochaic (rendered more lively by the anacrusis), and 
the verse is catalectic. The various resolutions and substitutions 
admissible in comedy are indicated by the following scheme : — 

fit uw Ble wee See 
wim uwwuelwuwy i ll 

The combinations growing out of this scheme were determined 
rather by taste than by any fixed rules. Such combinations as 
w:uwuv would be for the most part avoided. 

H. 1091-1093. G. 2938, 4. S. 9; 16. 

Verses 1-262,’ 478-509, 627-629, 709 f., 723-803, 814-888, 
1085-1088, 1105-1112, 1131-1153, 1171-1205, 1214-1302,? 1321- 
1344,? 1452-1509. 

Tetrameter. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, used chiefly in 
frivolous dialogue, is composed of two sentences, —a tetrapody 
or dimeter and a ‘‘ falling” dimeter. There is usually caesura 


1 Including two monometers (1 and — metrwm, and was perhaps recited : — 


222), used in exclamation and ad- Git |__| _All. % following 
apaee is also extra metrum. See notes. 
2 Including a monometer (1233). 8 Introduced by a monometer (1821) 


See note. Verse 1259 stands extra in exclamation. 
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between the sentences. With anacrusis and trochaic movement 
_ the scheme is :— 


ee ea Ne tee Pa 


The resolutions and substitutions are like those of the trimeter. 

Bede eee vo... 11, 6, 1,, 8. 

Verses 1034-1084, 1113 f.,! 1353-1885, 1899-1444. 

System. The iambic system or series is a period of indefinite 
length (a hypermetron). The sentences forming it are dimeters, 
with occasionally a monometer, the last sentence always being a 
‘* falling” dimeter. The last syllable of each sentence is treated 
metrically as if it were-within a sentence. 

1098... G. 298, nx: 

Verses 1089-1104, 1386-1390, 1445-1451. 

2. Trocnaic. This rhythm is without anacrusis, and is the 
fundamental rhythm in 2 time. See above. 

H. 1082. G. 290. 

Tetrameter. ‘The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is composed of 
two tetrapodies (sentences of two dipodies each), always with diaer- 
esis in tragedy and generally in comedy. The resolutions and sub- 
stitutions allowed in comedy are like those of the iambic trimeter. 

Pe elOs 3 we toto), 2. \o.20, 6, 115-19, 2, 11. 

Verses 575-594, 607-626, 1115-1130. 

3. Locaorpic. This rhythm consists of trochees and cyclic 
dactyls (-Y v) so combined that the dactyls may precede or fall 
between trochees ; but trochees never fall between dactyls. 

H. 1108-1110. G. 299. S. 13. 

Eupolidean. This verse, used by the comic poets in the para- 
basis, consists of two sentences, — a third Glyconic and a trochaic 
tetrapody. Each sentence, however, begins with a basis : — 


er etemle wato Wes | ow oO how | Ag 
| ae 
Vl w= 
vu vuYy 


atti a: .G. 800;7. Beco, 8, VIII. ; 27, 2. 
Verses 518-562. 


1 Syncopateds >i — wap eI VUyVIlOAk 
2 Closing the antisyntagma. See p. 241. 
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II. Rayram mw 7? Time. 


Anapagstic., In this rhythm the measure or unit is usually the 
dipody. The anapaest vu uv + is frequently replaced by —— or 
—_JUv, very rarely by uu 4 vu. The rhythm is treated as dactylic 
with anacrusis. H. 1103. G. 296. S.8,2,Il.; 7,5; 10,11.; 31. 

Tetrameter. The anapaestic tetrameter catalectic consists of 
two sentences,—a dimeter and an incomplete dimeter (paroemiac), 
with caesura between them. 

H> 1107, Ge297, 4.. Sa26, 0, Siley tegen 

Verses 263-274, 291-297, 314-438, 476 f., 959-1008, 1510. 

System. The anapaestic system or series, used as a march, is a 
period of indefinite length (a hypermetron). The sentences form- 
ing it are dimeters, with occasionally a monometer. It always 
ends with a paroemiac verse (incomplete dimeter), which is often 
preceded by a monometer. According to some authorities, each 
monometer is followed by a pause equal to a dipody. Every 
rhythmic sentence ends with the end of a word, which may suffer 
elision ; but syllaba anceps and hiatus are not allowed. 

HH. 1105." (Ge 238. 6S. alsa Ties Tis eee 


Verses 439-456, 889-948,! 1009-1023. 

Nore. Verse 707, an exclamation, is, in form, two cretics, 
“w—|4u—ll. Verse 708 is, im form, two bacchiiU: = — a" 
——All. These are in # rhythm. H. 1119. G-. $01; 3 and 4: 
Sis IQ); IDS, CHG IK 


LYRIC RHYTHMS. 
I. The parodus (zapodes) , 275-290 = 298-313. 


Le KUT | Pee | oe re | 
eee me NY PE a ig) ee 
10 RS ee Ow ile Ww) | Segre fp we, 
a USP |e eo Pete ier || — ono 
GIS || Sa, OT | 5 
SOR Wel) ew Ur ier || ae 7 awn! 
me ES Gf io et 


1 The longest anapaestic system end of 892 there is apparent hiatus 
extant, forming an introduction to (between two speakers). 
the syntagma which follows, At the * Closing the syntagma. Seep. 241. 
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1B Dis 2 sSee | es ep S| een ce 2 WU we || 
Se 4S Ps ORS SEK) | ene 

ieee teeny oP. ey, | ty | . RI 10 
OC es Lt ee Ke | 

Mo ee | ee re eal rene | 
es WN PAG! RUC RS || 

— See Call ae oe 3 I = ae a 


This zdpodos, or entrance ode of the Chorus, is composed of a 
strophe and an antistrophe, each containing five periods (indicated 
in the scheme by Roman numerals) in dactylic rhythm. Each 
period is continuous (like a series), so that at the end of the final 
sentences the laws of quantity that apply within a verse are 
observed; and even when a period ends with a dactyl the last 
syllable is short. In verses 275 and 298 the apparent hiatus is 
justified by the pause; in verse 304 -ra is shortened by partial 
elision. On the zdpodes, see S. 33, 4, I.; on the strophe and 
antistrophe, with their metrical correspondence, S. 32 and 33, 
especially 32, 7 and 33, 1, II.; on the period, S. 24; and on final 
pauses (xarddAnéis), S. 9, 1. 


Il. Koppos, 457-475. 


I ey | ae |e weal 
setup Pee NS Se el al 
Sa) Ca ere Ls | ee See 
ee all jee, ene 
Tee oe [Son A Il 5 
Pee ieee ee sy hh 6 Pe A 
Sw ee as AD 
Ii. OO ee OMe en fee a ee NG 
Soweto et he la PAT 
IV. Soh ree Oe te Ad 10 
su lowy| — > lw lv! CAI 


The xoupds is an ode of which parts are sung alternately by 
the Chorus and an actor. S. 33,4, V. In the present instance, 
the first period being in pure trochaic rhythm, the dactyls in the 


4 
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third sentence are trochaic (— o, d =) rather than cyclic. S. 15. 
The remaining periods are logaoedic. H. 1108-1110. G. 299. 


S. 13. 


IT. Kopparuv, 510-517. 510f., an anapaestic system. See note. 


512-517 are as follows : — 


Sef MI. | | eee Ea I—ulueeul = eal 
=—yw il — lawl wi 
ae Oa) Cae Sa en Wg ene flee cory | REE | he SN | 
Sf | L_— fee Nall 


The xoupdriv is the opening of the parabasis, for the subdi- 
visions of which see the notes and Introd., p. 13. Here the lyric¢ 


portion is logaoedic. 


IV. The ody and dvrwdy of the parabasis, 563-574 = 595-606. 
16 FAS aC ie all 
Uy eee eee ie 
eS | seme? | e a ie dl 
Sul ary |e | = So oa [AGH 
su lout owu | wv | eu I LA II 
US a Pa ae ee ee eee 
— Clu laul Le Wa ae ee 
The rhythm is logaoedic. 
V. Choric odes, 700-706 = 804-8138. 
To eee bmn Pte Pog ee re eee 
We SO) Sl ee oe | eA 
WE = 5 wr | LU ead 
TG ee Ss | SAL oll ee law [oop ol eee 
=) tl oe ete Pwr | ea Nu 
Os Mel a | rll acl ul acd ee | 


The rhythm is logaoedic with anacrusis. 
The last three sentences are wanting in the strophe. 
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VI. Choric odes, 949-958 = 1024-1033. 


SS os re eae | ee Seber} ewe | es Thee A 

Se aan Le | —~u | LS I-ulou| ES pee Nall 

GF Skew O| LE fae sie | = fs wy | agree Nl 
=yw || Le laowl| 2 aww) ms oew ils hal 
UU | SRO), cal Es ey eeu ee a 5 


The rhythm is like that of V. 


The antistrophe is corrupt, so that the third and fourth lines of 
this scheme do not suit it. Schmidt emends as follows : — 


eddaiwoves 8 Hoav [ody] of Caves [7d mpiv] ext 
n / ‘\ ‘ id > > lel a oy 
TOV TpoTépwv mpds Sé Td0, © KomporperA potoay éxwv,— 


Verses 949-1023 form a syntagma, with verses 1024-1104 as 
antisyntagma, the two constituting an dywy or a formal contest. 
After a lyric ode, the leader of the Chorus in two anapaestic or 
iambic tetrameters calls upon one of the speakers to begin. A 
dialogue in the same metre follows, closing with a system in the 
same rhythm. This is generally followed by an antisyntagma, in 
which the antistrophe corresponds metrically with the strophe ; 
and the second exhortation, in two tetrameters, is either in the 
rhythm of the first one or in the other rhythm mentioned, and 
determines the metre and rhythm of the second debate, which 
terminates with a system in the same rhythm. The dyoév often 
has at the end four tetrameters recited by the Chorus, and some- 
times two tristichs in ordinary dialogue spoken by the actors. 
Verses 13845-1451 form a second syntagma and antisyntagma. Cf. 
Eq. 756-910. Vesp. 526-724. Av. 451-626. Lys. 476-607. Ran. 
895-1098. In Plut. 487-618 the lyric part is wanting, because 
the whole play is without choric odes. In Eccl. 571-710 and Plut. 
487-618 there is a syntagma proper, without the antisyntagma. 


VII. An ode a6 oxnvis, 1154-1170. 


Perens a Ke were ee a be AW 
wp Se a ee Te ea Oral | res eee Neal 
Tem eee, | ee ee A 
See ees tee ee ew he AT 
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ipGe Os | EO at 5 
us| eee 
Se } a eee 
Wig uw be > he a Sa eee 
Pe To PS a eee 
Sy | ao te a ed ae 10 
Vie MAUR ot eee 
ENG OOO 
eae ees Cer trae A | 
een 
WGAwEW | Nmairwagis Yan Ble aval 15 
Vives ee Pie eee 
ee CP ee ree 


I., II., VI. Iambic. III. Dactylic. IV. Logaoedic. V. Parody 
on tragic anapaests. The form of the last sentence in V. is almost 
incredible. Kock makes it iambic, and the whole of VI. dochmiac. 
H. 1125, 1126. G. 302. 8S. 23, 4. Possibly it should form a 
part of VI. under the form viuvuvl!|—_vul—vu Il. The want 
of symmetry in V. would certainly not be worse than an ana- 
paestic dimeter without an anapaest, a spondee, a dactyl, or even 
anacrusis. 


VIL. A monody amd oxnvijs, 1206-1213. 


Le) a aa ANE 
eae (hy Oi ty! 
Pa peng 0 gal fila Bes) wal Faia. 2 fia 4 
RO i Wg ees Peed we A 
ee eel 5 
Di S>incvlay | lol be We) ee 
EE ee a | 


The rhythm is iambic with frequent syncope, or use of a triseme 
syllable, to) H1l076. Gs 280. 2.9 ac. 115. 
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IX. Chorie odes, 1303-1310 = 1311-1320. 


eee en | | A 
wae eto tt fA 
Gare eee een te A. Il 
GS = |e en ae aaa 
So are ee el eo ae = nope) Ral 5 
II. eee ee ON er SAN 
Ot Us aoa | eta eM ae a ilar wm baa TE | (ee ee Nel 


The rhythm is iambic with occasional syncope. 


X. Choric odes, 1345-1352 = 1391-1398. 


Be ot ey > a ek Wl 
Ge yO Chey SPI 
Fe RO I | ws ort | a ay | 
GZimvyu— vill 
Si OT ee ol eee ae || 5 
Sway) el 

ee ee | Ae 
ee Ob ee ee ts ANT 


The rhythm of I. is logaoedic with anacrusis. The rhythm of 
II. is iambic (catalectic tetrameter). As verses 1345-1451 form 
a syntagma and antisyntagma, II. prob. does not belong to the 
choric ode. See metrical note on 949 ff. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS. 


The following list comprises all the Mss. referred to in the Critical Notes. 


Codex Ravennas (Rav.); parchment, of the eleventh century, con- 
taining on 180 large leaves the eleven extant plays in this order: Plut., 
Nub., Ran., Av., Eq., Pax, Vesp., Lys., Ach., Thesm., Eccl. It contains 
also valuable scholia. This is the oldest and the best of all the Mss. 
of Ar., but is not the common source of the rest. It is in the Biblioteca 
Comunale at Ravenna. 

Venetus (Ven.); parchment, of the twelfth century, containing Plut., 
Nub., Ran., Eq., Av., Pax, Vesp., on 172 leaves. It is written by two 
hands of the same period, and is the next best Ms. after Rav., to which 
it bears a strong resemblance. 

Parisinus Regius 2712; parchment, of the thirteenth century, contain- 
ing six plays of Eur., the seven extant plays of Soph., and the following 
of Ar.: Plut., Nub., Ran., Eq., Av., Ach., and part of Eccl. 

Brunckii; paper, prob. of the fifteenth century, containing Plut., Nub., 
Ran. It has the subscription: McxayA 6 rod Avyya revia ovbdv ééé- 
ypayev ev “Prdvuvy Kpyrns. 

Borgianus (Borg.); paper, recent. It was collated by Ph. Invernizius. 


There are many other Mss. which contain the Clouds; they are for 
the most part of recent origin. Of those known as the Codices Dobraei, 


four are in the Public Library of Cambridge, Eng., and two in the 
Harleian Library. 


The most important editions of Ar. are the following. 


Aristophanis Comoediae novem [Lys. and Thesm. wanting] cum Scho- 
lis. Venetiis, apud Aldum, 1498. Folio. (This is the Editio Princeps. 
It was revised and republished at Florence apud Tuntam, 1515, and to 
this edition were added Lys. and Thesm. in the course of a year. The 


eleven plays were first published together in Aristophanis Sacetissimi 
comoediae undecim, Basileae, 1532. 4°.) 
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Aristophanis Comoediae, Graece et Latine, cum emendationibus Jos. 
Sealigeri. Accesserunt Fragmenta. Lugduni Batavorum, 1624. 12mo. 


Aristophanis Comoediae, Gr. et Lat., cum Scholiis et notis virorum 
doctorum. Recensuit notasque adiecit L. Kuester. Amstelodami, 1710. 
Folio. (This edition contains the critical and exegetical work of Bentley, 
Casaubon, and Spanheim.) 


Aristophanis Comoediae, emendatae studio R. F. P. Brunckii. Argen- 
torati, 1783. 9 vol. 


Aristophanis Comoediae, auctoritate libri praeclarissimi saeculi x. [Cod. 
 Ray.] emendatae a Ph. Invernizio. Lipsiae, 1794. (With a commen- 
tary by C. D. Beck-and W. Dindorf, 1809-1826, and supplement, 1834. 
13 vol. in 14 parts.) 


Aristophanis Comoediae, cam Scholiis et var. lect. Recens. Imm. Bek- 
kerus. Acced. versio latina, deperditarum comoediarum Fragmenta, 
index locupletissimus notaeque Brunckii, Reisigii, Beckii, Dindorfii, 
Schuetzii, Bentleii, Dobrei, Porsoni, Elmsleii, Hermanni, Fischeri, Hem- 
sterhusii, Kuinoelii, Hoepfneri, Conzii, Wolfii, etc., etc. Londini, 1829. 
5 vol. 


Aristophanis Comoediae.. Accedunt perditarum fabularum Fragmenta, 
ex rec. G. Dindorfii. Oxonii, 1835-1839. I. Il. Textus. II. Annota- 
tiones. IV. Ps. I-III. Scholia Graeca ex cod. auct. et emend. (The 
same editor has published editions of Ar. at Paris and—among the 
Poetae Scenici Graeci— at Leipzig and Oxford.) 


Aristophanis Comoediae. FEdidit Theodorus Bergk. 2 vol. Ed. II. 
Lipsiae, Teubner, 1857. (This is a Text-edition.) 


Aristophanis Comoediae. Edidit Augustus Meineke. 2 vol. Lipsiae, 
Tauchnitz, 1860. (Text-edition.) 


The following separate editions of the Clowds are important or convenient, 


Aristophanis Nubes edidit C. Reisig. Lipsiae, 1820. 

Aristophanis Nubes cum Scholiis denuo recensitas cum adnotationibus 
suis et plerisque Io. Aug. Ernestii edidit G. Hermannus. Lipsiae, 1830. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes. With notes critical and explanatory. 
Adapted to the use of schools. By T. Mitchell. London, 1838. 

Aristophanis Nubes. Edidit, illustravit, praefatus est W. 8. Teuffel. 
Ed. II. Lipsiae, 1863. 
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Die Wolken des Aristophanes. Erklart von W. S. Teuffel. Leipzig, 
1867. 


The Clouds.) By W. C. Green. “Catena Classicorum.” London, 
1868. 


Ausgewdhlte Comoedien des Aristophanes. Erklart von Theodor Kock. 
Erstes Bandchen: Die Wolken. Dritte Auflage. Berlin, 1876. (The 
other three volumes contain Die Ritter, Die Froésche, and Die Vogel. 
This edition is the basis of the present work.) 


The Clouds. With Notes. ByC.C. Felton. Seventh edition. With 
an Appendix by W. W. Goodwin. Boston, 1877. 


The Clouds. With Introduction and Notes by W. W. Merry. Oxford, 
1880. 


For fuller information concerning Aristophanean literature, see Bern- 
hardy, Griechische Litteratur, II. 2, pp. 614-622 and 638-676. Third ed., 
1872. Nicolai, Geschichte der gesammten griechischen Literatur. I. 229 ff. 
Second ed., 1873. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


TueEsE notes are intended chiefly to indicate the departures of the text 
from the readings common to the majority of the Mss. These latter are 
placed first in each instance. 


VERSE. 
6. ovvexa: elvexa, See note and critical notes on 238, 422, 511, 526. 


35. évexupdcacbat: évexvpdoec Oat in most old editions. 

65. Tov wammov: TO TOY Tammov, Cobet; dard Tov wdmmov, Meineke. 

87. mBov. tiovdv: mGot por. tl ovv, Rav.; mGodpar. ri ovv, Ven.; mOov 
pou. ti Se, K. F. Hermann. —-re(Oopar or miodpar: miBopo, Dawes. 

104, This verse is wanting in Ray. 

114. Wanting in Ray. and Ven. Its omission evidently resulted from the 
similar ending of 113. 

125. GAN eloeysu: Cobet proposes dvr’* dAX’ ety. See note. 

130. ockwwSarcdpous: okiwSddpous, Rav., Ven; oxtvSaddpous, Brunck. 

148. mas Syta rotr epeTpyce: as TotTO Suepetpyoe, Rav., Borg.; mas 
Touro 81 *peTpyoe, Cobet. 

151. uyetoy: uvyévros, Herwerden; Wvxevros, Meineke. 

179. Ooipariov: Svpariov, G. Hermann. 

185. éoucévar: elkévar, Brunck. See on 341. 

189. rotro ye or TovT ett: TovTE y ett, Reisig. 

195. rpiv: vpiv, Schol. See critical note on 366. 

203. dvaperpetoQar: Cobet proposes avapetpyo ar. 

204. otk, ddAa (Text): ov, dAAd, Dindorf; otc dAAd, Kock. So 258, 482, 
497, 898. See on 258 and Kock on A». 71. 

214. wot’orw: rov’o6’, Hirschig. See on 726. 

216. mavu: mad, Sauppe, which Ven. has 215. 

238. otver’: elvex’, one Codex Dobraei; évex’, Bentley. 

248. ro ydp dpvur ; 7: TH vopller’; 4, Gottling ; (€or) 7 vowlfere, Bergk. 
Other conjectures have been offered. 

260. rplupa: rpippa, Meineke, deriving it from rpif- rather than rpif-. 
Cf. devrr-, AuTr-, etppa. 

261. drpepl or drpépas: drpepel, G. Hermann. 

272. mpoxoats: see note. —adpverbe: Suid. read dprvecGe. 

282. Kaprovs T dpSopévav: see note. For kapmovs, Kock proposes kprvats 
or Kpovvois. 

296. ckopys: oxorper, Elmsley (cf Ach, 854, okonperar). 

297. doSais: dovdis, K. F. Hermann. 

322. cdavepds: havepas, Halbertsma. 
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324. 
329. 
332. 
334. 
337. 
348. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


rjovXos or Hovxa: yovxg, Elmsley ; yorvx1) Dindorf. 

(Ses: Sno’, Cobet and Blaydes. But see H. 491 a. 

Punctuation changed by Kock so as to connect closely with 331. 
Rejected by Bergk, — rightly, acc. to Meineke. 

deplas, Stepas: see note. 

& tt BovAovrat or 6 Tt dv BovAwvrar: 6 TL dv Bovdovrat, Rav.; 67 av 


Bovidvrat, Borg.; dv BovAwvrat, Bentley and Dobree. 


361. 
366. 
372. 
380. 
394. 
399. 
401. 
402. 
409. 
412. 
413. 
414. 
415. 
416. 
417. 
422. 
432. 


Rav.; peyddas vixroet ood mAdoy ovdels, Kock; peydAas ovdels Acker mAgov 


wArVv Hy: wAryv el, Meineke. See note. 

‘piv: dpiv, Dobree. This confusion is freq. in Mss. 

ro. TS vuvl: Tou §1 To vov, Porson, to improve the caesura. 
édcArjOer: éXeAr{Berv, Cobet ; €XeAxf0, Brunck. The Mss. are prob. right. 
G. Hermann, with some Mss., assigns this verse to Strepsiades. 
mas S47: Sqr, Ven.; was, several Mss. 

*ASnvatev or Abnvav: “A@nvewv, Porson. 

maddy: paddy, Rav., Ven., and a few others, followed by Teuffel. 
omrwv: omrayv, Ray. . 

Tap npev: Sikalws, Diog. Laert. 

yevyoet: Statys, Diog. Laert.; Sidgers, Cobet. 

el pyqpev el: ef ydp pyipov, Diog. Laert. 

Kal pa: Kovre tu (and then ov@’.. . ovre), Diog. Laert. 

pate... py dpirtayv: ote... ott dplotwv, Diog. Laert. 
yupvaclwv: dSndaylas, Diog. Laert. 

ovvexa: elvexa, Ven.; evexa, Ray. 


ovsels vikrjoes TAelovas  oV: peyddas oSels vikyoet TACOV 1} OV, 
* 


ov, Kochly. peyddas is in any case to be retained because of 483. 


439. 
440. 
442. 
451. 


Xpyo0wv arexvas: arexvads, Cobet. 

TO Y¥ pov: Tovpov, Cobet. 

pryovv: pryav, Heindorf and G, Hermann. — S€pew: Selpew, Scaliger. 
partodorxos: parrvodo.xds, Bentley. See note. 


457, 462, 466, transferred from Socrates to the Chorus by Bentley. 


483. 
489. 


el: 4, Dobree. el, preceded by a comma, is read by most editt. 
mpoPadrAopar: mpoBdArAopal cor, Ven.; mpoBdAdw oor, Meineke; mpo- 


Barw oot, Hirschig. 


495. 


” > 
KQTrEL\T . 


511. 


kdmet’: Emeur’, Rav. Some editt., as G. Hermann and Dindorf, read 


elveka, évexa, otvexa: sce on 6. Brunck, Dindorf, Cobet, and some 


others, write ovvexa. 


520, 


Bentley. 


523. 
526. 
533. 
538, 


viKrjoaip Eywye: viKroopl 7” éys, G. Hermann; vixroal y eyo, 


mpwrovs: mpwtnyv, Welcker. See note. 
ovvex’: elver, Ven. See on 6. 

tpiv: vpav, Sauppe. See note. 
okutivov: okutlov, one Codex Dobraei. 
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553. mpdrurtov: mpdrepov, Rav.; mpwériotos, Cobet. 

575. mporéxere: mpdoxere, Bentley ; mpocoxete (Dindorf) seems prefer- 
able, as mpeoxere must be from mpoeyxeu. 

592. +r: ’v rd, Elmsley and Sauppe. See note. 

595. avte: av oe, Bergk. See note. 

615. dyow vpds kovK: hyo, vpds 8 ov, Bentley, 

638. i] wept érav 7} pulpav: i PvOpav a wepl érdv, G. Hermann. 

647. taxv y: taxa 8, Reiske.—ov epi: wept, Ray., Ven. 

652. vy rev AC: transferred from Strepsiades to Socrates by Hirschig. 

663. katd Taito: kal raid, G. Hermann. 

664. dépe. mas: hepe mas, Bamberg. 

676. y dveparrero: ’veuarrero, Dobree. 

679. KapSomny Oktay: KapSdanv; OrAeav, Kock.— ép0ds ydp A€yets : 
transferred from Strepsiades to Socrates by G. Hermann. 

681. Ere By ye: Eri ye, Rav., Ven. ; &ru &€ ye, Meineke. 

687. Er’ otk: ovK Err’, Kock. See note. In order to remove the supposed 
difficulty, O. Schneider suggests @udéas, Bevéas for Pidrdkevos in 686. 

696. iketevo o° évOdS’: ixerevo o évtav0, Ray., Ven.; ikerevo, vrai0d o, 
Kock; ixerevw ’vrat0d y, Dobree. 

734. mdjv 7: wAjv el, Meineke. See on 361. 

744. tiv younv: TH yvoun, G. Hermann. 

750. 8: 8¢, G. Hermann. 

769. dé€pe, ti Sqr av, transferred from Socrates to Strepsiades by Reisig. 

770. omote ypadouro: omdt’ éyypadouro, Cobet. 

776. dmoortpébats: dmorrpepar, Meineke. 

783. ovk dv SiSatalynv: Elmsley (on Eur. Med. 290) proposed ovk dv &80- 
Eau? dv, instead of which Kock suggests o¥ ydp Si8dgoup’ dv. 

784. val mpds Trav: tlvais mpos Tav, Ray. ; val oe mpds, G. Hermann. 

786. vuvl, viv, Sr ye, or Syta: Av, 6, Kock. 

817. Ala rov: A? ot, rov, Kock; A? od tov, Meineke. 

819. rov: 1rd, Valckenaer. The argument that the Greeks did not say 
T0dS Oeovs voultew in the general sense of believe in (the) gods, hardly applies 
here; still ré seems preferable. 

821. dpxaikd: dpxauxd, Dindorf. See note. 

824, SiSdéys: SiSdgas, Dawes. GMT. 45, n. 8 and foot-note.—vuvl: viv, 
Ray. ; vuv6n, Cobet. 

827. torw: Evert (ic. é grr), Rav.; €or’ éx’, Kock. 

838. karadover: karadoe, Bekker. The metre demands the change. 

847. rlva voultes: tl dvopdters, Meineke; tiv’ cvopdters, Mehler. 

862. ot8’: Kock proposes interr. ote’, used parenthetically. 

869. 03: ova, Meineke, to avoid lengthening a in kpepabpav. 

872. Kpépod y: Kpépar, Brunck. — as 7AlOov: vs Yrov, Meineke, retaining 
kpeparo y of the Mss. 

8831. See Introd. § 40f. 
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887. Transferred from Strepsiades to Socrates by Beer.—® Ovv: UV, 


Ray.; vv, Dindorf. 

901. tad’: ¥ aird, Rav.; ’yd air’, G. Hermann. There is not sufficient 
objection either to tadr’ or to y air’ (the virtual reading of Ray.) to justify 
the introduction into the text of the synizesis of w with av. If avra is to be 
preserved, and yé dispensed with, it would be better to read dN ayTi¢yev 
air dvarpéyo. Some read ’yatr’ (yo avr’ with crasis) ; but y air’ is prob. 
the correct reading. 

918. Kal yvacOryoe. mor’: ywwrOroe mor’, Ray., Ven.; yvaoGroe Tol trot’, 
G. Hermann. 

925. Sce note for the rearrangement proposed by Kock. 

966. cfr av: cir dv suggested by Kock. But see note on 975. 

968. évrewapevous: évruvapevys, Rav.; évtruvopevns (with q over tv), Ven. 
G. Hermann’s proposed reading évrewapevys, sc. THs KLOdpas, is doubtful, since 
1 KOdpa évretverar dppoviay is hardly Greek. The common reading, on the 
contrary, as well as that of Ray. and that of Ven., may have originated from 
€vTervaevos. 

976. épacrais: épartaiow, Toup. 

982. dvnPov or dv avnfov: avvnfov, Dindorf. The fact that the first syllable 
is freq. short shows that aynBos must have been one way of writing the word; 
but the occasional use of that syllable as a long one is no proof (as some 
assume) ‘that we must write dvvn9os ; still this form is found in some Mss. 

995. péAAers: peAAe, Reiz. With pedAdres some read éte for 6 tT. 

1010. ampos tovtTois mporéxys: mpos TovToiow éxys, Bergk. The much 
more usual caesura would be secured by tovtoiw mpocexys. See note. 

1023. dvamAyoe: o davardayoe, several Mss. 

1040. Kal roto. vopots kal: Toto vopoit kal, Ray.,Ven.; tots vopots kal, a 
few Mss.; totow vopois év, Kock. 

1046. SedAcdv: SeAcrarov, Rav., Ven., and some other Mss.; also Schol. 
Because of this evidence in favor of SeAcdraroy, and because OTU) KaKirToy 
éort is very tame, Kock proposes something like dtuj wout BAakletarov Kal 
Saddrarov tov dvSpa. For BAaxloeraros, cf Xen. Mem. iii. 13.4. Athen. vii. 
277d. Tim. Lex. Plat. 61 (Ruhnken) explains it, xadvov TH Tpoapecer. 
The Schol. on our passage has the striking remark, kdkurrév értu: ébot yap 
kal Xavvot td oopara, Serkdraroyv 8 elev’ exAva ydp. To this is 
added in the Codex Brunckii, SeAdv qovet tov dvpa: pakaklas yap alriov. 

1052. éorl, ratr’: éorly air’ (ic. ara), Reisig. 

1063. 8d tTovro: $V aird, Porson. 

1064. doreidv ye: aoretovy Td, Rav. 

1075. elev. mopep’: elev’ dveyt, Kayser; of. Pax, 663, elev, dxovo. 

1109. otav: otov, Teuffel following Ray. and Ven. 1110. 

1119. rexovoas or Tekovoas Tas: Te kal Tds, Koraés. 

1137. €nov: Kdpov, Kock; kal pov, Meineke. —éra: drta, Porson. 

1141, Sixdoacbar: SixdocecOar, Kiister. See Madvig, Advers. Crit. I. 156 ff. 


Rage tip 
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1146. kdywye o”: some, as Dind., write kdyoyé o’, making o¢ unemphatic; 
but the contrast of persons seems to call for emphasis. Cf. 1277, 1411; Av. 
1053. That emphatic o¢ may suffer elision of its vowel, is shown by such 
examples as Eur. Alc. 667, 984; Tro. 945; Rhes. 397, etc. 

1151. ’Amawady: ’Aratody, Lobeck. 

1169. ov AaBdy: AaBady Tov viov cov, Rav., Ven.; AaPadv tov vidv, Dindorf. 

1179. ris: tis, Kock. —vjpépa: transferred from Phidippides to Strepsia- 
des by Geel. 

1184. yévour’ dv: yévouro, Meineke, followed by Kock. It is to be regretted 
that this unnecessary emendation has been received with some favor. The 
sense calls for so-called potential dv, as this protasis is at the same time an 
apodosis ; lit., unless (under some possible supposition) the same woman should be 
both old and young. yevéoPar often means prove to be. 

1190. ye THY yyy Te Kal: Te THY évny Kal T7HV, G. Hermann. This emenda- 
tion, which was made in order to bolster up the logic of Phidippides, might 
well be dispensed with. See note. 

1192. mpocé@nkev: mpoodOny’, Bentley. Cf. 214, and sce on 726. 

1194. draddarrowe’: SadAdrrowd’, Hirschig. 

1206. Zrpebiades: see note and Metres. It is quite possible that by 
XTPEVIAAE® (ante-Euclidean) Ar. meant the nom., not the voc. 

1228. As tov is wanting in Ray. and Ven., Kock suggests pa Al’ od ydp- 
ov yap Tw KTE. 

1238. xods or xods: xoas, Elmsley. 

1242. rovtwv: tovtw, Ray.; tovtw, Kock. rovrwy (depending on dixyy) is 
retained by Dindorf and others. 

1246. droddcev pou Soxet: transferred by Beer to Pasias (with change of 
pou into co) from the witness, who is a kadov mpdowmov. Acc. to Kock, these 
witnesses in Ar. never speak. 

1252. Perhaps we should read ody drov (or ovX, doov) y ep elB€var. See 
examples from Eccl. and Plat. Theaet. quoted in note. Cf Thesm. 34. 

1262. rl 8 doris: ti 8; cots, Meineke. 

1275. atros: avis, Bergk. | 

1304. épacbels: éEapQels, Reisig. 

1309f. Yows and dv’ added by Reisig. Kock suggests the omission of all 
between roujoet and Kakov. 

1310. °rt kako AaPetv: Kaxdv AaPety TL, G. Hermann. 

1349 f. SyAdv ye TO Atjp earl ravOperrov: SyAdv yé ToL TaVSpd0s TO VonLA 
(purpose), Kock; 84Adv ye Tév|Opdrrov ort TO Apa, G. Hermann. 

1352. Sn A€yerv Xpy pos: XPT 51 A€yerw ampos tov, Meineke. 

1356. kpidv: Kpiov, G. Hermann. See note. 

1359. dpa rémrecOar: dpdrrec bar, Meincke. 

1366. Placed after 1368 acc. to Fritzsche’s suggestion (on T’hesm. 1043). 
—mparov: mpwktoy, F. Thiersch (who, of course, does not transpose). 

1371. éktye: éBlve, Dindorf. Hardly necessary. 


ae -«. 
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1378. &: 3, Kock. Those who retain & omit the dash. 

1380. dvalcxuvre, & : some write avalexuvté o’, to which there can be no 
objection if o¢ is not emphatic; for the voc. is very often followed by an 
enclitic. The triple accent may be made an objection to the circumflex on 
o-, not to the final acute. 

1384, dpdcar: dpdeoas, a few Mss. Kock is inclined to read $pacas (with 
Cobet); but the inf. is good Att. usage. 

1385. 8€ pe: perhaps 8 épé, as some write, is better. See critical note on 


1146. 


1398. 80feas: Teuffel and some other editt. read S0€ys. 

1401. povy tov vodv: tov vouv povov, Rav.; tov vovv povy, Bentley. 

1411. evvoeiv dpolws turrew 7: Ray. omits 7’; eivoovv® opolws ture, Kock. 

1412. rovr’: 708’, Bentley. 

1418. In the latter part of the verse the Mss. vary, indicating a corruption; 
but neither Bergk’s rod véov ’ortl nor Kayser’s vy AC éott is satisfactory. 
Kock suggests mpooepévous Tt, Si quid admiserint. 

1421. Qels rotdrov rv: Tibcls totvTov jv, Rav., Ven., and some other Mss. ; 
Tels TOT qv, Kock. 

1427. ddexrpvovas: see note. Many editors adopt Bothe’s adéxropas. 

1431. éwi EvAov: the reading of Rav., kdl mActov, shows that some rare 
word has been replaced in the other Mss. by the gloss €vAov. The correct 
reading is, no doubt, kam txplov, as G. Hermann pointed out. Cf. Poll. x. 
157, Soxol, SoxlSes, ikpla; Hesych., tkpla, ra dpOd EvAa Ta él tis mpvpyys Kal 
ampapas; Phot., tkpra, dopOd EvAa. In Nic. Ther. 198, the domestic fowls are 
robbed by a weasel, €v8a A€xos TevXovTar ew ikpiov. The tis seen in Thesm. 
395, ixplov, WU _. 

1436. reOvyter: reObvates, Dawes and Elmsley. See note. 

1447. qv ravtl: qv Tavtyy, Ven.; 4 tTatT qv, Kock. 

1458. drav twa: dvriv’ dv, Porson. 

1466. per’ epov (y’) eXOdv (EXO): pereAOdy, G. Hermann.—ot: Cobet pro- 
poses av (= rovTev a). 

1470. ovk €or’ ovk: ovKkéer Ear’, Porson. 

1472f. rodr’ gdpnv Sid rovrovl: Bentley suggested ré7° gopnv Ala routovl. 
—rovtovl: trovrovl, Meineke. 

1508. otvexa: elvexa. See on 6, with critical note. 
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